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PREPACE. 


N addition to the diocesan changes described in this 
work, there have been from time to time a few minute 
alterations in diocesan boundaries caused by the trans- 
ference of a parish or manor from one diocese to another. 
It is not contended by the writer that notice has been 
taken of all these latter changes ; but it may be safely 
asserted that they are few in number. Generally speaking, 
the diocese is either the shire or a group of shires or the 
kingdom, and the parish is either the manor or is composed 
of several manors. But when for some reason, perhaps 
public canvenience or the cupidity of a landowner, the 
bounds of the shire or of the manor were altered, those of 
the diocese or of the parish generally remained unchanged. 
The following extracts* prove three points—that before 


» “Tt is well known that as a general, we might almost say 
universal, rule, the boundaries of manors remain undisturbed from 
century to century. Yo this day you may trace out the boundaries 
of many a Wiltshire manor by means of the land limits preserved to 
us in an Anglo-Saxon charter of the ninth or tenth century... When, 
therefore, in the hundreds which are themselves on the borders of 
our county, we find those manors included the boundaries of which 
we know to be coterminous with its limits, we are justified in con- 
cluding that the boundaries of the county itself are the same now as 
at the time of Domesday. . . . But whilst on these general grounds 
we have ample reason for the conclusion that our county boundaries 
now are in the main identical with the limits at the time of Domes- 
day, we are able by a comparison of the Domesday Record for 
adjoining counties with that of Wiltshire, to show that there is a 
correspondence even in minute particulars. Without doubt, before 
the time of Domesday, and perhaps even till the period of its com- 
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Domesday the boundaries of shires and possibly of dioceses 
were sometimes indefinite ; that in shires certain changes 
have been made that have left diocesan boundaries 


pletion, the boundaries of counties seem hardly to have been quite 
defined. There are instances in which entries which belong to one 
county, either for convenience or the juxtaposition of the estates of 
some particular landowner, or for some other reason not explained, 
have been confessedly placed in another. In some cases we have 
examples of what looks like a capricious and arbitrary shifting from 
one county to another. Thus in the Domesday for Huntingdonshire 
at fol. 207 (b), of a small holding at a place called Caissot it is said, 
‘jacet in Bedefordscire sed dat geldum in Huntendunscire,’ 7.e., it 
lies in Bedfordshire but pays geld (or,tax) in Huntingdonshire. So, 
too, in the Domesday for Herefordshire, at fol. 181, of certain small 
manors, registered under the name of Niware, we are told, ‘ Rogerus 
de Pirtes divertit illas ad Glowecestre.’ A third example will have 
especial interest for us—under Welewe (Wellow) in the Domesday 
for Hampshire at fol. 50 -we have a somewhat extraordinary proceed- 
ing attributed to Waleran the huntsman, no less in short than the 
transferring a virgate and a half of land from Hants to Wilts. The 
words of the Record are, ‘De isto manerio (Welewe) abstulit 
Walerannus unam virgatam et dimidium, et misit foras comitatus et 
misit in Wiltescire,’ that is literally, ‘turned it out of the county of 
Hants and turned it into Wilts.’ Whether Waleran made the change 
by his own authority or under superior direction, does not appear. 
Some expressions in the Exon Domesday make it possible that part 
of Wellow may have been assigned to Wiltshire in exchange for 
some lands at Downton which had been thrown into the forest. The 
transaction, however, still stands good to this day, for though by far 
the larger part of the parish is in Hants, the tithing of West Wellow 
is reckoned as part of Wiltshire ” (Article in “Wilts Arch. Mag.” x. 
p. 165, on “ The Evidence that can be derived from the Domesday 
Record as to the boundaries of Wiltshire being in all essential 
particulars the same now as in the eleventh century”’). 

Bramshaw, situated partly in Wiltshire and partly in Hampshire, 
is in the diocese of Salisbury (““ Wilts Arch. Mag.” x. p. 167). 

West Dean, in the county of Wilts and diocese of Salisbury, has 
a tithing called East Dean in Hampshire (“ Wilts Arch. Mag.,” x. 
p. 168). 

We have had instances of parishes being detached from counties 
and remaining in their dioceses. Here is an instance of a 
parish being taken out of a diocese but not out of a county : 
“Rowley alias Wittenham had a church and an incumbent and 
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untouched ; and that sometimes parishes have been taken 
out of dioceses but have remained in their shires. 
Peculiars * have not been taken into consideration. They 
often practically altered diocesan boundaries; but they 
were always regarded as within the dioceses in which they 
were situated, except for especial purposes. When a 
peculiar belonged to the bishop of another diocese or 
to some powerful monastery 2 which had the right to call 
in any bishop, the diocesan bishop had in reality nothing 
to do with it, but in other cases he had powers, though 
they were limited. The fact that where an exemption on 
any point could not be proved the diocesan bishop at once 
stepped in, is in itself sufficient to prove that peculiars should 


churchwardens, who duly answered to their names and paid their 
fees at the bishop of Salisbury’s visitation. But neither episcopal 
muster rolls nor county lists, any more than the maps, know any- 
thing now of Rowley alias Wittenham. The reason is that more 
than four hundred years ago it was as a church legally, and with 
consent of all parties, annexed to an adjoining church not in Wilts 
but in Somerset, that of Farley-Hungerford in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells. It is owing to this circumstance that the parish of 
Farley lies, as it does, in two counties. The annexation of two 
churches in one and the same county and diocese is not an 
uncommon act; but that of two lying in different counties and 
dioceses is extremely rare” (“ Wilts Arch. Mag.” xiii. p. 227). For 
the confusion arising from this see p. 237 of the same volume. 

* «The peculiar in the religion of ecclesiastical judicature corre- 
sponded with the liberty in secular matters. It was a fragment 
taken for judicial purposes out of its geographical surroundings and 
assigned to some extraneous ecclesiastical person. There were in 
1832 peculiars to the number of nearly three hundred, belonging 
some to the Crown, some to archbishops, bishops, deans, deans and 
chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries and canons, even to rectors and 
vicars ; there were some of so anomalous a character as hardly to 
admit of description. For purposes of jurisdiction these peculiars 
are practically abolished” (Anson’s “Law and Custom of the 
Constitution,” ii. p. 393). 

2 “Such exemptions were commonly granted at Rome to those 
who solicited for them, especially to the larger monasteries, and 
such who had wealth enough to solicit powerfully” (Gibson’s 
*Codex,” ii. p. 977, note). 
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not be regarded as altering diocesan boundaries The 
period during which the peculiars were most numerous 
and the exemptions most far-reaching, was the period after 
the Conquest, but some peculiars, mostly those belonging 
to monasteries, are of a very early date.2 All peculiars are 


x “The Right of Visitation being de jure communi in the bishop 
(eo ipso quod ecclesia sita est in dioecesi alicujus, preesumitur sibi 
subesse—nisi ostendant se exemptos), the religious who had obtained 
such exemptions were liable to be cited, and were bound upon pain 
of contumacy either to submit to his visitation or to exhibit their 
bulls of exemption, and the bishop might see of what authority and 
extent they were ” (Gibson’s “ Codex,” ii. p. 977, note). 

The following fact shows that the peculiars were considered part 
of the diocese in which they were situated—“ matters de causis 
majoribus, such as questions of heresy, appertained to the bishop, 
or the dean and chapter during a vacancy or an inquisitor especially 
appointed by the pope” (Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” ii. p. 927, note). 

2 “The manor of Old Malling was originally granted to the see of 
Canterbury by Baldred, king of Kent. But at the time he made the 
grant, the year 823, Baldred had been driven out of his kingdom by 
Ecgberht of Wessex. The gift, therefore, of Baldred was held to be 
invalid, because it was made without the consent of the witenage- 
mote. In 838, Ecgberht, at Kingston-on-Thames, formally renewed 
the grant. The manor in question was a narrow belt of land from 
twenty-five to thirty miles long, extending in a _north-easterly 
direction from Lewes to the border of Kent. The parishes which 
then existed or were afterwards formed within the boundaries of the 
manor, were all under the peculiar jurisdiction of the archbishops of 
Canterbury, and so remained until the recent abolition of peculiars” 
(“ Dio. Hist. of Chichester,” p. 20). 

“Lanfranc’s dispute with Stigand, bishop of Chichester, turned 
upon the ecclesiastical jurisdiction which the primate claimed over 
his possessions in Sussex. Lanfranc warned Stigand not to meddle 
with these parishes in his diocese which belonged to the see of 
Canterbury, and declared the clergy in these parishes exempt from 
attending the diocesan synods of Stigand, and from responsibility 
to him or his officials for their conduct. They were permitted, 
however, to receive the chrism from Stigand and to pay him certain 
customary fees. These rights of the primate lasted to the abolition 
of all peculiars which took place in our own day” (“ Dio. Hist. of 
Chichester,” pp. 43, 44). See in the Chronicle of Battle abbey 
the long-continued dispute between the bishop of Chichester and 
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now abolished? For this abolition (carried out by Parlia- 
ment without the consent and perhaps against the wishes 
of the Church authorities) both the bishops and the Church 
generally have much reason to be thankful. 

It may be objected to the present volume that so much 
of it is composed of extracts from other books. In his 
description of the dispute between York and Canterbury, 
William of Malmesbury, feeling that the same objection 
might be brought against him, declared that he would 
quote nothing that was not “ad rem.” He repels, there- 
fore, the accusation that he is, by quoting others, attempting 
to get credit for what does not belong to him ; for necessity 
compels him to quote. But it is not only pardon that he 
demands ; thanks, too, he writes, are due to him for 
laboriously collecting so much information from so many 
sources.2 Putting aside the fact that we are now living in 
the days of inverted commas, and that for this reason men 


the abbey, which at last was declared free from all episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

For discussion on the exemption of monasteries from episcopal 
supervision see “ Hist. Mon. Aug,,” p. viii. Archbishops of Canterbury 
resisted the growth of these exemptions(p.ix). The English bishops 
refused to give benediction to the abbot of St. Augustin’s without 
canonical obedience (p. xiii). The abbot “collecta pecunia” goes to 
Rome (p. x). 

x «The jurisdictions called peculiars, once nearly three hundred 
in number, are practically abolished by recent legislation. They 
were for the most part introduced by the pope into this country, and 
seem to have had for their principal object the curtailment of the 
bishop’s legitimate authority in his diocese” (Phillimore’s “ Eccl. 
Law,” ii. p. 927). 

Sect. 6 of 5 and 6 Vict. c. 27 on agricultural leases enables bishops 
having jurisdiction over peculiars to execute in those peculiars the 
powers given by this Act to the bishop of the diocese ; but where 
there are peculiars not belonging to any bishop or archbishop, the 
powers are to be executed by the bishop of the diocese within 
which such peculiars are locally situate (Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” 
ii. p. 132). 

2 “Gest. Pont.,” p. 44 (Rolls Series). 
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cannot so easily take credit for that which does not belong 
to them, I, in like manner, plead that, though Stubbs, 
Freeman, Green, Skene, and Phillimore have been largely 
quoted and constantly referred to, it was necessary to do 
so, in order that statements might be proved or at least 
corroborated. For my many quotations, therefore, I ask 
pardon, although I believe that I have ample excuse for 
them. Whether I deserve thanks, in these days when 
books are so easily consulted, for having brought together 
into one volume information that could already be collected 
from five authorities, I leave to the public to decide. 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 


DIOCESES IN ROMAN BRITAIN, 


LTHOUGH modern Christianity is not invariably 
accompanied by episcopacy, it is certain that there 

were bishops in Britain in the early days of the Faith. 
Three were present at the Council of Arles in 314;7 some 
of them, though not expressly mentioned, may have been 
present at Sardica in 347;2 Hilary of Poitiers congratu- 
lates them on the freedom of their land from Arianism ;3 
and probably no inconsiderable number of their body 
attended the Council of Rimini in 359.4 In addition to 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 7. 

_ 2 If the British bishops were included among the Gallican, as 
they sometimes appear to have been, they may have been present at 
the Council (see ‘“Origines Britannice,” ch. iil, pp. 137, 138). 
British bishops were possibly present at the Council of Sardica, and 
certainly joined that Council in acquitting S, Athanasius (see 
Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 8). 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 9. 

4 Sulpicius Severus tells the following tale about them: When the 
emperor Constantius offered board and lodging to all the bishops 
of Christendom at the public expense, “id nostris (Aquitanis), Gallis 
ac Bretannis indecens visum ; repudiatis fiscalibus, propriis sumtibus 
vivere maluerunt ; tres tantum ex Britannia, inopia proprii, publico 
usi sunt” (“ Hist. Sac.,” ii. p. 41). The expression “tres tantum” 
seems to imply that those who accepted Constantius’ offer of hospi- 
tality were in the minority among the British bishops; we may 
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this, we have the general agreement of the Christendom of 
the day that the British Churches were not in any way 
unlike other Churches.t_ It is true that we have no express 
statement that bishops from Britain were present at the 
Council of Nice; but the subscriptions to this Council are 
confused. It is most likely, however, that Britain sent 
some of her bishops to it; for Constantine had summoned 
the bishops of all the provinces, providing them with car- 
riages and other accommodation for their journey ; and if 
there had been a failure on the part of the British bishops 
to attend, the historian Eusebius, who was well acquainted, 
at least by hearsay, with their country, would most probably 
have recorded it. 

Hooker divides bishops into those who are at large and 
those who have dioceses. To the former class he assigns 
the Apostles ;2 to the latter it is certain that the bishops 
of early Britain belonged, although their dioceses were not 
necessarily of the type with which we are now familiar.3 


consider, therefore, that there must have been at least seven or eight 
present from Britain. Those writers who contend that the British 
bishops were only three in number forget that besides the three 
bishops who accepted the emperor’s hospitality there were others 
who thought such a course unbecoming. 

* S. Chrysostom says that in the British Isles, in the farthest East, 
beside the Euxine and in the South, men might be heard discussing 
Scripture with different voices, but not different belief. S. Jerome 
asserts that Britain worshipped the same Christ and observed the 
same rule and faith as other nations (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” 
i, pp. 10, 11). Such words as these could not have been written at 


that time if the question of episcopacy had divided Britain from the 
rest of the Christian world. 

2 “Eccl. Pol,” bk. vii. ch. iv. sect. 1, 2. 

3 It is sometimes said that the early Irish bishops were not 
diocesan ; but a bishop has a diocese of some kind, if his work is 
restricted :— 

“ Bishops are either at large or else with restraint ; at large when 
the subject of their regiment is indefinite, and not tied to any certain 
place ; bishops with restraint are they whose regiment over the 
Church is contained within some definite local compass, beyond 
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But to what species of diocese did they belong? Were 
they tribal; or were they monastic ; or did they partake of 
both characteristics; or, lastly, were they, like the generality 
of dioceses in the Christian world, dioceses whose juris- 
diction is confined, not to people, whether they belong to a 
monastery or to a clan, but to a definite portion of land, 
whether it be a city or a territory? The right answer to 
these questions is that the dioceses of that part of Britain 
which is now England were of the last-named kind. 
It is true that the Irish dioceses of the sixth century 
and those founded by Columba in the Scottish High- 
lands were in every instance monastic,t and generally 


which compass their jurisdiction reacheth not” (“Eccl. Pol.,” 
bk. vii. ch. ii. sect. 3). 

The only Irish bishops who in reality were not diocesan were 
those who in comparatively late times were raised to the episcopal 
status as a mark of honour or distinction. But no one contends that 
they were an original type among the Irish bishops. 

* “Habere solet insula (Iona) rectorem semper abbatem presby- 
terum, cujus juri et omnis provincia et ipsi episcopi ordine inusitato 
debeant esse subjecti”’ (Bede, bk. iii. ch. iv.). 

“The idea of transferring monachism entirely to the clergy of a 
particular district was not absolutely unknown in the Western 
Church. But at this period (Columba’s) it was adopted by the Irish 
Church in its entirety” (Skene, “Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 43). 

. This is not the place to explain the “ordo inusitatus,” whereby a 
Gaelic bishop occupied a by no means high position among his 
monastic brethren ; it is enough for our present purpose to note the 
fact. The theory of his position cannot be better explained than in 
Dr. Skene’s words: ‘the mission and the jurisdiction were not in 
the bishop but in the monastery” (“ Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 43). 

Hector Boethius’s description of Celtic episcopacy points to the 
latter part of the ninth century—a time of disorganisation—when 
the Roman system was getting the better of the Celtic, and it is also 
probably exaggerated : “Nondum Scotorum regnum, uti nunc, in 
dioceses divisum erat ; sed quivis episcoporum, quos ea zetate vite 
sanctimonia cunctis reverendos fecerat, quocunque fuisset loco, sine 
discrimine pontificia munia obibat” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” 
ii, pt. i. p. 104). 

Camden, in his “Britannia” (p. 683), follows Boethius, and adds 
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tribal.t But there is good reason for believing that the 
former characteristic did not belong to the Gaelic Church 
in her first days. It is asserted by writers well qualified 
to judge that the monastic system was a development? 
introduced to help a Church which, though at first suc- 


what must have been perfectly true if Boethius were right, that there 
were no dioceses in Celtic Scotland till the time of Malcolm III. 
But Camden, accustomed to English dioceses with their fixed boun- 
daries, could not imagine the existence of a diocese whose boundaries 
might vary according to the influence of the chief monastery within 
it, or according to the extent of power and territory possessed by 
the tribe with which it was coterminous. There is nothing to show 
that Celtic Scotland was not ordered ecclesiastically in the same 
manner as Celtic Ireland. There can be no doubt that at the time 
to which Boethius refers there were great irregularities ; the tribal 
or monastic dioceses existed, but were not always observed. At the 
time of the Reformation, and later, unordained ministers officiated 
and held cures in the English Church ; but this was an irregularity, 
and from the irregularity it could not be fairly argued that the 
English Church did not recognise episcopal ordination. For an 
explanation of the expression “‘ Primus episcopus Fortrenn,” and of 
Fordoun’s statement, “‘ Non fuit nisi unus episcopus solus in Scotia,” 
see Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt.i., pp. 116, 143, 148, 164, 167. 

* “He (Patrick) founded churches wherever he could obtain a 
grant from the chief of the sept, and appears to have placed in each 
Tuath, or tribe, a bishop” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 22). But there 
were some monasteries in which the founder belonged to a different 
tribe from that of the chief from whom the grant of land was 
obtained (see “Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 68). 

* There is a tradition, reported by Jocelyn, that the Picts, con- 
verted by Ninian, lapsed into apostasy ; and Patrick in his letter to 
Coroticus speaks of ‘rebels against Christ’ and of ‘apostate Picts’ 
(see “ Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 39). 

“Tt is apparent that the churches founded by Ninian and Patrick 
had in the main failed to effect a permanent conversion of the 
native tribes to Christianity, and that the latter was doomed to 
witness, even in his own life, a great declension from the Christian 
Church and relapse into paganism. It required a different organi- 
sation to establish the Christian Church on a firm and permanent 
basis among them, and to leaven the whole people with its doctrines 
and rules of life. The introduction of the monastic element and its 
application to the entire organisation of the Church effected what a 
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cessful, had latterly failed in her mission. This view is 
borne out by an ancient Irish document belonging to 
the eighth century, called a Catalogue of the Saints of 
Ireland, according to their different periods. It runs 
thus :— 

“The first order of Catholic Saints was in the time of 
Patricius, and they were all bishops, famous and holy and 
full of the Holy Ghost, 350 in number, founders of 
churches. . . . They rejected not the services and society 
of women. ... This order of Saints continued for four 
reigns. The second order was of Catholic presbyters. 
For in this order were few bishops and many presbyters, 
in number three hundred. This order lasted for four 
reigns. The third order of Saints was of this sort: they 
were holy presbyters and a few bishops, one hundred in 
number, who dwelt in desert places and lived on herbs 
and water and alms. . .. They lived during four 
reigns.” 


Church with its secular clergy had failed to do” (“Celtic Scotland,” 
ii. p. 40). 

If the reader wishes to penetrate further into the subject, he may 
be referred to pages 45-49 of the same volume, where he will learn 
that monasticism reached Ireland through two channels; and to 
Todd’s “ History of the Ancient Church in Ireland,’ where the 
method of its introduction is given. 

For evidence that between 544 and 565, or shortly after, there was 
a mission from the British Church to Ireland to restore the Faith 
under the auspices of S. David, S. Gildas, and S. Cadoc, see Haddan 
and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 115. 

t For an explanation of this peculiarity, see “Celtic Scotland,” it. 
pp. 12,21. But with Skene compare Bingham, who thus accounts 
for this otherwise almost unaccountable feature in Irish episcopacy : 
“ As to the pretence of some modern writers that there were at one 
time no less than 365 bishops ordained by S. Patrick, it is solidly 
refuted by Dr. Maurice, who shows plainly that the story is not to 
be understood of so many bishops at once, but of that number in the 
reign of four kings successively, and in the compass of a hundred 
years ; which any one that reads carefully Bishop Usher's “ Antiqui- 
ties” (“ Eccl. Brit.’ p. 490), whence the ground of this story is 
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These words Skene in his “Celtic Scotland” interprets 
in the following sense :— 

“This document presents us with a short picture of the 
Church prior to the year 666, and it is hardly possible to 
mistake its leading characteristic features during each of 
the three periods. In the first period we find churches and 
a secular clergy ; in the second, the churches are superseded 
by monasteries, and we find a regular or monastic clergy ; 
and in the third, we see an eremetical clergy living in 
solitary places.” 

It is not therefore necessary to believe that British 
dioceses were monastic, because the Gaelic branch of the 
Celtic race had, during a part of the same period, dioceses 
of this description. Nor are we obliged to suppose that 
they were tribal.2. That the Gaelic and the British Church 
were very like each other in many respects we know well 
from the ecclesiastical disputes of the seventh century. 
Laurence, the second archbishop of Canterbury, confesses 
that, having once reverenced both the Scots and the 
Britons, he had discovered that neither were worthy of 
respect. “There is no difference,” he adds, “ between them 


fetched, will easily discern” (Bingham’s “ Antiquities,” bk. ix. ch. 6). 
Bingham for some reason adds fifteen to the number given in the 
Catalogue. 

* “Celtic Scotland,” ii. pp. 13, 14. 

* In Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils” (i. pp. 142, 143), the attesta- 
tion of the British bishops at Arles in 314 is regarded as proving the 
existence of diocesan episcopacy in the British Church as opposed 
to ‘‘the Irish and Scottish system of government by abbots with 
bishops as subordinate officers, discharging episcopal functions but 
without jurisdiction.” Bishop Stubbs, in his “Constitutional His- 
tory” (i. p. 252), thinks the point doubtful, for he writes: “The 
diocesan divisions, if they had ever existed, had been effaced with 
the civil landmarks on whose lines they may have been drawn.” If 
Gildas is to be trusted, the matter seems settled ; Wales had, accord- 
ing to him, diocesan bishops—that is, bishops with dioceses com- 
monly so called, not bishops whose duties lay chiefly or entirely 
within monasteries—for their ‘parochiz’ are mentioned (Haddan 
and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 143). 
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in their conversation.” But that there was one difference 
between the two Celtic Churches of his day can hardly be 
doubted ; for there is strong evidence in favour of our 
thinking that British dioceses were territorial, and not 
tribal. This strong evidence may be stated thus: It is 
morally certain that Christianity was introduced into 
southern Britain either from Rome or from Ephesus 
through Gaul; the first Christians in Britain, therefore, 
must have brought in a Christianity of the ordinary type— 
one in which the dioceses were measured by acres and not 
by heads, and whose bishops did not occupy the strange 
position which was allotted to them by S. Bridget and 
S. Columba; for the Roman Church could not have pro- 
duced the episcopacy under which these two Celtic saints 
lived, or rather over which they presided ; and if an Ephe- 
sine origin is claimed for the British Church as being the 
daughter of that Church which certainly had some dealings 
with the Church of S. John, still the argument is not 
weakened ; for Ephesus, if Quartodeciman, had, no less 
than other episcopal cities, a territorial basis for its 
bishopric. 

If further proof were needed of a territorial, and against 
a tribal basis, it might be said that the larger part of 
Roman Britain was so thoroughly subdued that the tribes 
were probably broken up. No doubt there remained partly 
unbroken the Attacotti, and perhaps other tribes between 
the two walls; but the Attacotti were not Christian, 
having to wait for their apostle, S. Ninian, till the very 
end of the Roman occupation, and there is no indication 
that when S. Ninian did come he founded bishoprics 
different in character from those with which he was 
acquainted in Gaul and Italy. 

We now enter upon a further question: If the British 
dioceses were territorial, what were their boundaries? 


« “Scottos nihil discrepare a Brettonibus in eorum conversatione 
didicimus ” (Bede, bk. ii. ch. 4). 
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Before an answer is given to this question, or rather before 
we make a guess (for certainty is impossible), we should 
acquaint ourselves with, or call to mind certain facts ; and 
we should also estimate the value of the inferences which 
writers have drawn from these facts. We must at the 
same time take into consideration certain statements 
which these and other writers, later and less reliable, have 
made, concerning the truthfulness of which we have no 
means of coming to a decision, but which nevertheless 
cannot be passed over in silence. The facts are four, and 
are as follows :— 

(1) The civil divisions in the Roman Empire were the 
basis of the Church’s divisions. The following quotation is 
long, but cannot well be shortened, if the situation in 
Church and State throughout the Roman Empire is to be 
fully grasped :— 

“In the times of the apostles every city among the 
Greeks and Romans was under the immediate government 
of certain magistrates within its own body commonly 
known by the name of BovAh or Senatus, its common 
council or senate, otherwise called ordo and curia, the 
states and court of the city, among which there was usually 
one chief or principal above the rest, whom some call the 
dictator and others the defensor civitatis, whose power 
extended not only over the city, but all the adjacent 
territory, commonly called the wpodorea, the suburbs or 
lesser towns belonging to its jurisdiction. Much after the 
same manner the apostles, in first planting and establish- 
ing the Church, wherever they found a civil magistracy 
settled in any place, there they endeavoured to settle an 
ecclesiastical one, consisting of a-senate or presbytery, a 
common council of presbyters, and one chief president 
over the rest commonly called the rpogorde or apostle, or 
bishop, or angel of the church, whose jurisdiction was not 
confined to a single congregation, but extended to the 
whole region or district belonging to the city, which was 
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the mpodoreva or wapoixia, or as we call it, the diocese of 
the church. 

“Another division of the Roman Empire was into 
provinces and dioceses. A province was the cities of a 
whole region subjected to the authority of one chief 
magistrate who resided in the metropolis or chief city of 
the province. This was commonly a pretor or proconsul. 

“ A diocese was still a larger district, containing several 
provinces within the compass of it, in the capital city of 
which district a more general magistrate had his residence, 
whose power extended over the whole diocese. . . . And 
this magistrate was called an eparchus or vicarius. 

“Tt is very plain that the Church took the model, in 
setting up metropolitan and patriarchal power, from this 
plan of the State. For as in every metropolis or chief city 
of each province, there was a superior magistrate above 
the magistrate of every single city, so likewise in the 
same metropolis there was a bishop, whose power extended 
over the whole province; whence he was called the 
metropolitan or primate. And in all places the see of the 
bishop was fixed to the civil metropolis, except in Africa, 
where the primate was commonly the senior bishop of the 
province. In like manner, as the State had a vicarius in 
every capital city of each civil diocese, so the Church in 
process of time came to have her exarchs or patriarchs in 
many if not all the capital cities of the Empire ” (Bingham’s 
“ Antiquities,” bk. ix. ch. 1.) 

(2) In the ‘ Notitia Imperii, said to have been drawn 
up about the time of Arcadius and Honorius, whose reigns 
began in 395 and ended in 423, Gaul, which, reaching to 
the Rhine, took in all Belgium and a part of both Holland 
and Germany, and which also included a third of Switzer- 
land, was a diocese with seventeen provinces. Britain 
was a diocese with five provinces,—_Maxima Cesariensis, 


« Bingham’s “ Ant.,” bk. ix.ch. 1, sect. 6, The Britannic diocese was 
divided by the Romans at first into three provinces and then into five. 
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Valentia, Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, and Flavia 
Ceesariensis. 

The seventeen provinces of Gaul contained, according to 
Bingham, at least one hundred and twenty-two bishoprics.* 
This has to be gathered, he states, not from any ecclesias- 
tical list of the period of which we are treating, but by 
comparing the broken fragments that remain in the acts 
and subscriptions of the ancient Councils with the ‘ Notitia 
Imperii’ above mentioned, and conferring both with the 
later ecclesiastical lists. With respect to the ‘diocese’ of 
Britain Bingham remarks : “ By the injury of time we have 
no complete account of what bishoprics were erected in 
each province.” He does, indeed, mention three metro- 
politan cities—York, London and Carleon, making York 
the seat of the exarch, “if there was any,”2 because it was 
undoubtedly the civil seat of supreme power in Britain, 
and giving it three provinces, Flavia Cesariensis, Maxima 
Cesariensis and Valentia, in other words, the whole of the 
country between the Thames and Stirling. With respect 
to this disposition of the provinces there can be no hesi- 
tation in saying that the Maxima Cesariensis, or the 
country between the Humber and Newcastle from the 


_* Bingham’s “ Ant.,” bk. ix. ch. 6, sect. 10. 

* Ibid., bk. ix. ch. 1. sect. 1. For arguments in favour of 
London, not York, being the capital of Roman Britain, see 
Collier’s “ Eccl. Hist.” bk. i. If Collier is right, then according to 
the system so clearly stated by Bingham, London, not York, would 
be the seat of the chief bishop in Britain, and Flavia Czsariensis, if 
it had no metropolitan of its own, would be much more likely to 
belong to London than to York. In support of London’s claim, it 
may be said that Fastidius, a bishop of London in the fifth century, 
is termed “ episcopus Britanniarum” in Gennadius, but Usher doubts 
the correctness of the reading (Collier, bk. i.) The relative impor- 
tance of London and York in Roman days is treated in the 
“Historians of the Church of York” (i. pp. xi, xvi). On p. xxi 
attention is drawn to the fact that in the year 314 a bishop of York 
summoned to a Council abroad affixes his signature before the other 
two prelates from Britain. 
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Irish to the North Sea, belonged to the bishop of York. 
But the two other points must, with our present knowledge, 
remain doubtful. Bingham’s argument seems to be this: 
There were five civil provinces, and apparently only three 
ecclesiastical. Of the five, that with York as its capital 
was the most important ; therefore it was also the most 
important of the three ; therefore the two provinces without 
metropolitans must have been attached to it. To this it 
may be replied that Valentia, before S. Ninian entered it, 
was not Christian at all, and Flavia Czsariensis may have 
had a metropolitan to itself, who may have been the bishop 
of Colonia Lindi. 

(3) There were three British bishops at the Council 
of Arles—Eborius of York, Restitutus of London and 
Adelphus! from a city which has been deciphered as 
Colonia Londinensium. 

Naturally there is a difficulty about the last-mentioned 
bishopric; for the correctness of the name is well-nigh 
impossible. Among the towns mentioned as possible, 
Colchester, Lincoln, and Carleon have the most advocates. 

(a) “Holsteinus, following Camden and Selden, in his 
notes upon Eutychius, thinks the last ought rather to be 
read Colonia Camulodunensium, which some take to be. 
Colchester,2. others Maldon, others Walden in Essex” 
(Bingham, bk. ix. ch. 6). 

“Selden takes it to be Camulodunun, and so written 
Camuloden, which the ignorant scribe’ made Col. Londinen- 
sium” (“ Orig. Britann.,” ii. p. 76). 

(4) “ But Dr. Gale in his ‘Observations upon Antonine’s 
Itinerary of Britain’ has happily discovered that the true 
reading should in all probability be Colonia Lindi,3 which 

t Bingham gives Adelphus ; Collier, Adelfius. 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” 1. p. 7. 

3 The following conjecture, which seems to tell for Lindum, we 
bring forward with all diffidence, as we have never met with it in 


any writer: Adelphus or Adelfius seems to be a Teutonic name 
with a Latin ending. Lincoln by the year 314 was probably a 
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is the old name for Lincoln, as he shows not only out of 
Antonine and Ptolemy, who call it Lindum, but out of the 
anomymous geographer of Ravenna, who more expressly 
calls it Lindum Colonia, which with a little variation is the 
name that is given it also by Bede, who calls it Lindo- 
colina” (Bingham, bk. ix. ch. 6, sect. 20). 

(c) Collier: following Stillingfleet? in his “ Antiquities 
of the British Churches,” is in favour of Carleon being 
the see of the third bishop. His argument against 
Camulodunum may be stated shortly thus : It was the 
custom to summon to a Council out of each province only 
one or two bishops; there is only one summons to the 
Council of Arles extant: that is to Chrestus, bishop of 
Syracuse, and he is requested “ to come out of that province 
and to bring two priests with him.” As a matter of fact, 
according to Stillingfleet, who has examined the subscrip- 
tions, there was only one bishop from each province, 
except from that of Arles, which naturally from its near- 
ness to the city in which the Council was held, sent more. 
There were in Britain three provinces at that time,3 Maxima 
Cesariensis, Britannia Prima and Britannia Secunda ; 
Eborius and Restitutus came from the two former ; it is 
unlikely that one of them should have sent two bishops, 
while Britannia Secunda was unrepresented. Having 
thus disposed of Colchester, he then writes in favour of 


Teutonic city; for it is almost certain that the eastern coast of 
Britain was partly at least peopled by Teutons long before the 
traditional landing of Hengist and Horsa in 449; if there was a 
Teuton among the British bishops, it would be more likely that he 
should be found at Lincoln than at Carleon. This argument has 
not, however, the same force for Lincoln as against Colchester, 
which must also have received a Teutonic settlement very early. It 
may be added that Adelfius’ deacon has also a Teutonic name, 
Arminius or Hermann (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 7). 

* Collier, bk. i. * “Orig, Britann.,” ch. ii. p. 77. 

3 “When this Council of Arles was convened, there were three 
provinces in Britain, as we may learn from the manuscript copy of 
Sextus Rufus, cited by Camden” (Collier, bk. i. p. 59). 
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Carleon ;! we should expect, he argues, that the bishop 
would come from the third province ; “in it were two noted 
colonies, the one called Colonia Divania in the coin of 
Septimus Geta, Civitas Legionum in Bede, now Chester, the 
other Civitas Legionis ad Yscham, where was a colony of 
the eleventh legion, which province is sometimes called 
Britannia Secunda; and therefore this bishop Adelphius 
came ex Civit. Col. Leg. II., which the ignorant transcribers 
might easily turn to ex Civit. Col. Londin.” 2 Collier might 
have added that this probability in favour of Carleon was 
strengthened by the fact that tradition gave it metropolitan 
rank. This was the case with neither Colchester nor 
Lincoln. The value of this tradition has, however, been 
lately depreciated.3 

(4) Seven British bishops, according to Bede, met 
Augustin at Bangor-ys-y-coed.+ 

We cannot tell with any accuracy the tract of country 
from which these bishops were drawn; nor can we tell 
whether they were only representatives of the British 
episcopate, or comprised the whole number. We are, 
however, morally sure that they came from the Wales of 
the day, which then took in much that is now a part of 
England, and which may for this purpose have also in- 
cluded West Wales, or the modern Cornwall and Devon 
together with a large part of Somerset. 

Having given the facts, and also the inferences that have 


t In Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils” (i.!p.7), though Londiniensium 
is given as the true reading, the following remark is made in a note 
“read probably Legionensium=Caerleon-on-Usk.” 

? Collier, bk. i. p. 60. 

3 “The bishopric of Caerleon depends upon the conjectural 
interpretation of the signatures to the Council of Arles, its arch- 
bishopric upon later twelfth-century traditions, upon the apocryphal 
answer of Dinoth to S. Augustin, and upon the probabilities of the 
case, such as they are. . . . Llandaff tradition until the beginning of 
the twelfth century and S. Davids tradition knew nothing of any 
archbishopric of Caerleon” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 142). 

4 Bede, ii. 2, 
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been drawn from them by reliable writers, we now turn to 
assertions, concerning the proper weight of which we have 
no means of judging. The authors of them may have had 
access to writings or to traditions which have long been 
lost, and which would justify their saying what they have 
said ; and, on the other hand, we know that a lying spirit 
has at times possessed the minds and guided the pens of 
those who thought themselves historians and were romance- 
mongers. In days long gone by some minds were open to 
the temptation of telling an untruth for what they regarded 
as a good purpose ; and there were others, perhaps a larger 
class, who accepted assertions, if coming from an honoured 
or unsuspected quarter, without gainsaying, and were quite 
incapable of weighing evidence. Among the romancers 
Geoffrey of Monmouth takes a high place Ina passage 
which is not worthy of quotation he declares that about the 
year 164 twenty-eight bishoprics and three archbishoprics 
were set up in Britain, each bishop superseding a flamen 
or heathen priest, and each archbishop an archflamen. 
London, York and Carleon were archbishops’ sees, Deira 
and Albania being assigned to York, Loegria or that part 
of Britain which is now England south of the Humber 
falling to London, and Wales being put under the juris- 
diction of Carleon.2 Collier writes at length to show why 
it is impossible that such an arrangement should have 
taken place,3 but it is enough to say that the falseness of 
Geoffrey’s assertions may be inferred from one of the 
statements contained in it—that “a further detail of these 
matters may be seen more at large in Gildas the historian.” 
But Gildas’s testimony on this point is nowhere to be met 
with ; for Gildas in the passage referred to is speaking of 
civil, not of ecclesiastical divisions. All that can be safely 


x “The rabble of our monkish historians swallow Geoffrey of 
Monmouth whole without chewing” (“Orig. Britann.” ii. p. 79). 

2 “Geoffrey of Monmouth,” bk. ii. ch. 1. 3 Collier, bk. i. 

4 “Erat (Britannia) civitatibus quondam viginti et octo nobilis- 
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said is that if there were twenty-eight cities in Britain, it 


is not very unlikely that there were the same number of 
bishops. 


Geraldus Cambrensis* believes equally with Geoffrey of 
Monmouth the story of king Lucius and pope Eleutherius, 
but he is not content with his ecclesiastical divisions; for 
he gives Britain five metropolitans, one to each province, 


simis insignita preeter castella innumera” (Bede, bk. i. ch. 1). Bede 
is here quoting from Gildas. 

But the number of British cities is in reality doubtful. “The 
number twenty-eight is also given by the so-called Nennius (ch. 67), 
but Ptolemy, ii. 2 (about A.D. 120) counts fifty-six and Marcianus 
M.H.B. p. 17 (in the third century) fifty-nine” (Moberly’s “ Bede,” 
p. 7 note). 

“Britain under the Romans contained two municipia, nine 
colonize, ten civitates possessing the Jus Latium, twelve stipendariz, 
besides many other towns, .. . If the seventeen provinces of Gaul 
had one hundred and fifteen civitates, the five provinces of Britain, 
which were as flourishing, might reasonably have had thirty-three, 
which is the number of the great towns enumerated by Richard 
(“ Ant. Celto, Scand.,” p.3). We are therefore to consider Britain in 
the later periods of the Roman residence divided into thirty-three, 
of which thirty were in England and Wales (three being in Scot- 
land)... . In Gaul, and therefore most probably in Britain, every 
civitas had a bishop and \every province had a superior bishop 
answerable to our metropolitans, though not distinguished with the 
title of archbishop” (Turner’s “ Hist. of Anglo-Saxons,” i. pp. 165- 
167). Not only isthere doubt about the number, but also about the 
names: “Nennius first names the twenty-eight towns of Roman 
Britain mentioned by Beda. From one or other MS. Henry (of 
Huntingdon) has taken all the names in his list but four. . . . These 
four seem to have suggested themselves to his mind as the names of 
places where extensive Roman remains were still visible in his day, 
Chichester, Cambridge, Castor, and perhaps Lichfield. . . . Six of 
the towns named by Nennius Henry has omitted, apparently because 
he could make nothing of them” (Editor’s note, Henry of Hunting- 
don, p. 7, Rolls Series), The number twenty-eight is not supposed 
to include the three archiepiscopal cities ; “A.D. 181. Constituerunt 
in diversis civitatibus regni xx et vili episcopos, qui tribus archi- 
episcopis et sedibus metropolitanis submittebantur. Prima sedes 
Londiniis erat ...secunda apud Eboracum ... tertia in urbe 
Legionum” (Matthew Paris, “ Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 129). 

* Vol. iii. p. 44, Rolls Series, 
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and assigns to each twelve suffragans. To disprove his 
assertions except indirectly is impossible; one indirect 
way is by showing that he cannot avoid making ludicrous 
mistakes in other details. For example, he mistakes 
Britannia Prima for Britannia Secunda. The former was 
Britain to the south of the Thames including Cornwall, 
the latter was Wales as far east as the Severn. But 
Geraldus calls Wales Britannia Prima, “because there 
the Britons first landed.” Perhaps he included the western 
half of Southern Britain within this province; for his 
Britannia Secunda, which is the real Britannia Prima, he 
terms Cantia or Kent. He makes Canterbury or Doro- 
bernia, in its Romano-British days, a metropolitan see ; 
and he styles Valentia an ecclesiastical province in entire 
forgetfulness that Ninian some centuries later found it new 


* It may seem unfair to Geraldus to say that he also makes several 
mistakes in his derivations, seeing that this failing was common 
among writers of his and of later days; but it is more noticeable 
with him as he is fond of derivations. He is correct as to the first 
syllable in Dorobernia, but Flavia is, in his opinion, from flavus 
‘yellow,’ presumably because of its golden crops of corn, and its later 
title, ‘Mercia,’ he derives from merx, ‘merchandise,’ “ quia mercibus 
abundans.” But amid all this nonsense we sometimes meet with 
interesting remarks. He speaks of Albania, “quz nunc Scotia 
abusive dicitur.” Skene tells us in his “‘ Celtic Scotland” that there. 
is no instance of ‘Scotia’ being used for-any part of the present 
Scotiand before the tenth century, and that from the tenth to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century the name was applied to the country 
between the Moray Firth and the Firth of Forth, the western 
boundaries of which district were the Spey and Drumalban. But 
Geraldus’s words seem to show that even at the very end of the 
twelfth century Scotia was hardly yet considered the proper designa- 
tion of the country. Geraldus also terms the word ‘ Wallia’ an 
“adulterinum vocabulum.” What significance does he give to “adulte- 
rinum”? Adulterine castles, in the phraseology of Rufus’s day, were 
castles built without the king’s leave and placed beyond his control ; 
they were also called “adulterina municipia” by Orderic Vitalis, 672 c. 
(see “ Reign of Rufus” by Freeman, i. pp. 193, 194). Geraldus states 
that Cambria is the proper name for Wales. Does he then mean 
that Wallia being a bastard word as having an English beginning 
and a Latin ending has no right to exist ? 
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ground.t And, not content with this mistake, he gives it 
as its chief see a city “once called Alba,” which, he 
remarks, was “ perhaps” the S. Andrews of his own day.? 
In making this conjecture he seems to show his ignorance 
of the fact that S. Andrews had already received in early 
days two names, Muckros and Kilrymont. 

But Geraldus, though rash in his derivations, is not so 
bold as to venture to name all the sixty suffragan sees. 
He does, however, go so far as to say that of the twelve 
sees dependent on Carleon, five were in what was in his 
day called England, those of Chester or Coventry, Hereford, 
Worcester, Bath, and Exeter ; but in saying this he makes 
an assertion which proves that he is speaking without 
authority ; for he connects Chester and Coventry, cities 
which were certainly the two sees of one bishopric in 
Norman days, but which were never associated together 
in Saxon days, and we have no grounds for thinking that 
there was ever any connection between them in the British 
period. In short Geraldus betrays himself. 

Finally, there is a Life of S. David extant which states 
that at the Council of Llandewi there were a hundred and 
eighteen bishops present.3 This is a rather astonishing 
statement. Colleges of seven bishops in one church were 

* Tertullian, writing about the year 208, speaks of “ Britannorum 
inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita.” These parts must 
either be the land between the Cheviots and the Forth, or that to 
the north of the Forth ; for it is certain that no other part of Britain 
was inaccessible to the Romans. If the words refer to the former 
tract of country, then Ninian was not the first Christian missionary 
to preach within its limits. But, possibly, Tertullian did not mean to 
describe the boundaries of Christianity with perfect accuracy ; for 
in another passage he speaks of the Britons as one of those nations 
“quorum plurimi nondum audiverunt Evangelii verbum ;” see 
Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” 1. pp. 3, 4. 

2 In Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils” (i. p. 142), Albais identified 
with Candida Casa, 

3 “The one hundred and eighteen bishops at Llanddewi Brefi 


under S. David depend upon unhistorical evidence” (Haddan and 
Stubbs, ‘Councils,’ i. p. 142). 


3 
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not uncommon in Ireland, as we learn from Angus the 
Culdee, who invokes in his Litany a hundred and fifty- 
three groups of bishops of this number ;1 and there was 
another and kindred custom in Ireland which we will 
describe in Mr. Todd’s own words: “If a man were 
remarkable for the sanctity of his life, the extent of his 
learning, or for any other similar circumstance, it seems to 
have been the practice with metropolitans to confer on 
him the episcopal dignity, as a reward for his merits, 
without committing to him the charge of any district. In 
fact, it was not supposed that such persons would discharge 
any of the ordinary duties of the episcopate (except to 
confer orders upon some whom they themselves wished to 
honour), for they were generally ascetics and anchorites, 
living under the severest rule.”2. Of the former custom we 
can find no trace in, Britain, but the latter probably 
obtained to some extent, though Haddan and Stubbs 
would only admit that the extent was very slight.3 It is 
at any rate almost impossible to believe that all the 
hundred and eighteen bishops at Llandewi were possessors 
of dioceses. 

The summing up of the evidence upon the existence of 

t “Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 25. 

“Tn Wales, bishops not diocesan but presiding over monastic or 
educational institutions are perhaps faintly traceable about the sixth 
century” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 142). 

It is very possible that monastic episcopacy prevailed to some 
extent in Wales, without existing in that part of Britain afterwards 
called England ; for there are indications that a revival of religion, 
coming from Ireland, took place in Wales and Cornwall. The 
fact that so many of the Cornish saints were Irish may point 
to there having been a great backsliding in Cornwall and to refor- 
mation effected from Ireland. This may have brought the Irish 
type of monasticism and its peculiar kind of episcopacy into Wales 
and Cornwall. We also read of a revival of religion in Ireland that 
came from Wales. Both were, of course, possible, only at different 
times. 


* “ History of the Ancient Church in Ireland,” p, 35. 
Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 142. 
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the British sees and upon the extent of their dioceses 
may be stated thus: We may be sure that York and 
London were metropolitan sees, but the same cannot be 
said of Carleon, although it is not improbable that it also 
was one.t As to the extent of the archdioceses of York 
and London we can say but little ; for we know but little. 
That to York were subjected Maxima Cesariensis and 
any missionaries who might venture into Valentia, and 
that Britannia Prima owed allegiance to London, is 
morally certain. But where the province of Flavia 
Cesariensis was placed ecclesiastically, it is impossible 
to say; for the answer depends upon the relative im- 
portance of York and London.? 

That the whole of Wales as far as the Severn looked to 
Carleon, if in it there was a third metropolitan see, we 
can have but little dcubt; for that river was the eastern 
boundary of Britannia Secunda. But what can be said of 
the other see-towns and their dioceses? Absolutely 


: “The circumstances which led elsewhere to the establishment 
of archbishoprics existed also in Roman Britain. But there is no 
reliable evidence that archbishoprics ever came into existence there 
prior to S, Augustin, however probable it may seem that the bishops 
of the Roman cities which were the capitals of the several Roman 
provinces, may possibly have risen to some sort of archiepiscopate 
over their brethren. The system, however, of diocesan episcopacy 
is conclusively proved to have existed” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“ Councils,” i. p. 142). 

2 The point is argued out by Stillingfleet, on pp. 198, 199, of his 
“Origines Britannicz,” where he gives precedence to London. 
Green, in his “ Making of England” (p. 7), divides the supremacy : 
“The importance of the towns was determined by military con- 
siderations. In the earliest age of the occupation, when the 
conquerors aimed at a hold on the districts near to Gaul, Col- 
chester, Verulam, and London, were the greatest of British towns. 
As the tide of war rolled away to the north and west, Chester and 
Caerleon rivalled their greatness, and York became the capital of 
the province.” Green would, there is no doubt, have given the 
ecclesiastical supremacy to York, as its secular supremacy was 
contemporary with the existence of Christianity in Britain. 
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nothing ; for nothing is known.! It is very likely that 
there were twenty-eight or thirty-one dioceses in Roman 
Britain; it is possible that there were fifty-six or fifty-nine; 
it is barely credible that there were a hundred and 
eighteen.2, Of the episcopal cities of this period some 
cannot but be episcopal cities still; there can be, for 
example, no reason for our doubting that Venta Belga- 
rum, the Winchester of Roman Britain, had a bishop. 
But other cities, Uriconium, for example, and Silchester, 
which may have had bishops, are now only names; and 
there are some episcopal cities of to-day—for instance 


» “That a regular hierarchy with churches, altars, the Bible, 
discipline and the creeds existed (in Britain) we know from many 
sources, but nothing more” (“ Lives of S. Ninian and S. Kentigern,” 
by Bishop Forbes, p. xxviii). 

“Tt is impossible to distinguish truth from fiction in the lists of 
councils and of bishops consecrated to various sees, with which this 
period (from 450 to 600) is filled by Geoffrey of Monmouth. The 
general tenor of his narrative (obvious fable apart) is in accordance 
with probability, so far as regards the fortunes and acts of the ~ 
British Church. The details are wholly untrustworthy. Silchester, 
Winchester, Cirencester, York, Alclwyd, Caerleon, and Llandaff, 
are the localities to which these alleged councils and bishops 
belong” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 44). 

2 “There being but three bishops present at the Council of Arles 
is so far from being an argument that there were no more in Britain, 
that it is rather an argument to the contrary, since it was the custom 
to send but one or two out of a province where they were most 
numerous” (“ Orig. Britann.,” p. 78). 

Bishop Godwin (“De Przsulibus,” pp. 19, 20) after remarking 
that there were only three British bishops at Arles and three at 
Rimini (here he makes a mistake), states that these two facts led him 
to think that there were very few bishops in Britain before the 
mission of Lupus and Germanus. In support of this assertion he 
quotes the Book of Llandaff as saying that the two missionaries 
consecrated bishops “ pluribus in locis Britannia.” Consequently, 
he does not believe in the existence of three archbishops and twenty- 
eight bishops before their mission. As to the statement that the 
number of bishops and archbishops corresponded to the number of 
flamens and archflamens, “nihil est absurdius,” he writes, “ quam 
illud somnium.” He characterises it as “ commentum plane putidis- 
simum ct plusquam puerile.” 
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Salisbury—which, for a very obvious reason, could not have 
had British bishops. But it may be said with absolute 
safety that, with the possible exception of the dioceses in 
Wales,t no English diocese can be the same asa British 
diocese. Winchester must have had a bishop under the 
Romans, and it has one now, but the Winchester diocese 
cannot be identical with the diocese of Venta Belgarum ; 
for there is no link, at least in point of organisation, 
between Romano-British Christianity and that of the 
West Saxons. Both in Wessex and elsewhere through- 
out England British Christians may have witnessed the 
return of their Faith; but they had nothing to do with 
the shaping of the new dioceses, which were formed 
according to the wants and wishes of their lately 
heathen conquerors acting in union with the new 
missionaries. 2 


t It is possible that the four present Welsh dioceses are lineally 
descended from the primitive dioceses of Wales, because there has 
been no break in Welsh Christianity ; but nevertheless, there may 
have been a break in the organisation of it. Haddan and Stubbs 
(“Councils,” i. p. 143 note) consider that the Welsh dioceses of 
to-day are the same as the Welsh principalities into which Wales 
was broken up after the departure of the Romans. 

2 It is impossible to say how far the Britons, who remained among 
their conquerors, retained their Christianity. From the fact that a 
church had been given by her husband to queen Bertha in which 
bishop Liudhard officiated, Bishop Godwin (“De Przsulibus,” 
pp. 27, 28, 29) infers that not only were there British Christians in 
Kent, but that even very many of the Angio-Saxons had been con- 
verted ; he therefore re-echoes Capgrave’s remark, “ Liudhardum 
preecursorem et janitorem venturi Augustini parasse ipsi viam et 
ingressum.” He does not, however, venture to state that the 
organisation of a Christian Church remained among the conquered 
Britons. 
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From 597 to 668. 


N treating of the English dioceses and their boundaries 

we start with the assumption, which must be considered 
most reasonable after a review of all the circumstances, 
that the break between them and the British dioceses 
was, with the possible exception of Wales, complete It 
has been said that no nation can be entirely exterminated 
even by the most ruthless conqueror, and that therefore 


t It is misleading and inaccurate to speak about English bishops 
being present at the Council of Arles, and to assert without any 
qualification the continuity between the British and the English 
Church ; and yet this is what a modern writer does in a book which 
is regarded as a book of reference: “The earliest account of 
English bishops is the record of their appearance at the Council of 
Arles, Nice, Sardica and Ariminium in the fourth century. The 
episcopacy of this country may be traced in an unbroken chain 
from this very early period to the present day” (Phillimore’s “ Eccl. 
Law,’ si. p. 26). | 

As a good example of a statement which goes as far as it can to 
prove the connection between the British and the English Church 
without being grossly inaccurate, we may take the reply of Elizabeth 
to the Marian bishops in 1559: ‘Whereas you hit us and our sub- 
jects in the teeth, that the Romish Church first planted the Catholic 
Faith in our realms, the records and chronicles of our realms testify 
the contrary.” She then goes on to assert that when Austin came 
from Rome, her realms had bishops and priests as was well known 
to the wise and learned (Hook’s “Lives of the Archbishops,” I., 


p. 193, N.S.). Exception might be taken to several of Elizabeth’s state- 
22 
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a number of Britons must have remained among the new- 
comers.t There are evidences that they did so remain, 
and that in at least the western part of England they 
constituted a very considerable part, perhaps the majority, 
of the population. But nearly everything 2 seems to point 
to the belief that slavery or abject dependence, at any rate 
while the English were heathen, was the lot of those who 


ments; thus the country to which she referred was not her realm 
nor the realm of her forefathers, the kings of England ; for it was not 
the land of the English but of the Britons. Secondly, there were 
no bishops and priests in it, when the country had become “her” 
land and England, except in that part of it-;which was as yet uncon- 
quered and which was therefore not yet England, until the day that 
Austin arrived. But Elizabeth does not assert that there was no 
break between British and English Christianity, nor does she deny 
that Augustin founded the English Church. Thus she goes as far 
as she truthfully can or only a little further than she has a right to; 
from her words the oneness of the two Churches might be inferred, 
but it is not categorically affirmed.. 

t This notion has been exploded in Africa, where travellers have 
passed through large tracts of country completely destitute of 
inhabitants, although they had known them to be some few years 
before populous and flourishing. Thus the Zulus, the Matabele and 
the Masai have been wont “to eat up” an enemy’s country. Again, 
we read in Czsar’s Commentaries (iv. 3 and vi. 23) that the Suevi 
were proud of having no neighbours ; on one side devastated terri- 
tory for six hundred miles testified to their victorious might and 
formed a barrier against invasion. 

2 Notwithstanding the amount of evidence in favour of the re- 
maining Britons being in a servile position, there are a few facts or 
suppositions which trend in the other direction: some of the royal 
family of Wessex had seemingly Welsh names; thus Cerdic is 
remarkably like Caradoc or Caractacus or Caroticus ; Ceadwalha 
seems to be connected with Cadwalladar ; Mul, his brother, who 
was burnt during a raid into Kent (A.-S. Chron., a.D. 687) was 
probably, from his name, a half-breed; Geoffrey of Monmouth 
speaks of the Gewissi, the old name for the West Saxons, as being 
in Britain in Roman days (Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 102 note). If all 
this is true (but the truth of it is not generally admitted), the true 
version of the settlement of the West Saxons has not yet been 
given, and not only the commonalty but even the ruling class was 
more British than we had supposed (see Moberly’s ‘“ Bede,” pp. t10 
note, 244 note, 265 note). 
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did not follow their brothers to Wales or to Cornwall or 
to the Britain beyond the sea, a lot that entirely cut them 
off from having any hand in the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of the seventh century. Christianity may have been, and 
probably was, a tradition among the subject Britons, as 
Mohammedanism and Judaism were in Andalusia after 
the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and as a form of 
Protestantism was among the apostate Sclavs of Bosnia ; 
but we have little reason to suppose that any British 
bishop showed the courage of Leo the Great before Attila, 
and still less reason for thinking that he was so successful 
as to retain his diocese and hand down the episcopal suc- 
cession.?. From all that we know of the English Conquest 
through Gildas3 and from the Saxon Chronicle,4 and 
from the complete change that came over the face of the 
country, there would have been no room for any other 


* “Many of those that escaped at present had their throats cut, 
and were thrown on heaps in the mountains or delivered them- 
selves up to slavery to avoid being famished, and thought itia favour 
to be presently despatched ; and others hid themselves among 
mountains and rocks and woods to escape the fury of their enemies, 
where they lived in continual fear; and others went over into 
foreign parts, which was the foundation of the Aremorican colony 
of Britons.” (Gildas, s. 25, quoted in “Orig. Britann.,” p. 335). 

* “For a time Theon bishop of London and Thadioc bishop of 
York held to their sees in England; but when the country had 
entirely relapsed into paganism, when London sacrificed to Diana 
and Westminster to Apollo, then, a.D. 587, they were forced to fly 
and to join their brethren in Wales” (Hore’s “ Eighteen Centuries of 
the Church in England,” p. 42, from Geoffrey of Monmouth, viii. 2). 

3 “ All the cities and churches were burnt to the ground from the 
eastern to the western ocean; the inhabitants destroyed by the 
sword or buried in the ruins of houses and altars which were defiled 
with the blood of the slain, in which horrible devastation the rulers 
of the Church and the priests suffered with the common people” 
(Gildas, quoted in “ Orig. Britann.,” p. 334). 

4 “Jn 4g1 Aella and Cissa beset Andredesceaster (Pevensey) and 
slew all that therein were ; nor was there afterwards one Briton 
left.” 

5 “The conquest of Gaul by the Frank and of Italy by the 
Lombard proved little more than a forcible settlement of the one 
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Christian minister but a hedge-priest. It is most probable 
that the features of the warfare between the English and 
the Britons were considerably softened as soon as the 
former had received the Faith, but this did not happen 
until the largest part of England had been won. We may 
fairly conclude, therefore, that the coming of the English 
and Saxons so broke the framework of the Catholic Church 
in that part of Britain which afterwards took the name of 
England, that it could not be put together again. It is, 
however, but fair to add that some have maintained, from 
the fact that such towns as London, Winchester, Gloucester, 
Exeter, Lincoln, York, Manchester, Lancaster, and Carlisle 
bear names that are partly Celtic and partly Latin, that 
the English immigrants for the most part left the Celts 
in possession of the towns, retaining for themselves 
the country districts. “It is obvious, therefore,” remarks 
Canon Taylor, “that a very considerable Celtic element 
of population must for a long time have subsisted side by 
side with the Teutonic invaders without mutual inter- 


conqueror or the other among tributary subjects, who were destined 
in a long course of ages to absorb their conquerors. French is the 
tongue not of the Frank but of the Gaul whom he overcame, and 
the fair hair of the Lombard is now all but unknown in Lombardy. 
But the English Conquest was a sheer dispossession and slaughter 
of the people whom the English conquered” (Green’s “Short Hist. 
of the English People,” p. 9). 

“The tongue, the religion and the laws of the English conqueror 
reigned without a rival from Essex to the Severn and from the 
Bristol Channel to the Firth of Forth” (Green’s “Short Hist.,” 

LO) 
; wae strikes us at once in the new England is that it was the 
one purely German nation that rose upon the wreck of Rome” 
(Green’s “Short Hist.,” p. 11). 

“Tf you look at a map, you will see that in Italy, Spain, and Gaul 
most places kept their old names. . . . But in England nearly all the 
names are either English or Danish. That is, they are nearly all 
Teutonic names of some kind; the only names that are Welsh or 
Latin are the names of most of the rivers, of some of the hills and of 
some of the oldest and greatest towns, like London, Gloucester and 
Lincoln” (Freeman’s “ Old English History,” p. 26). 
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ference.” But many who would admit the existence of 
a large British population among the English and Saxons, 
would not agree with the view here stated; for, if this 
writer is correct, the Britons were not only resident but 
dominant in most of the large towns ;2 and in that case 


* Taylor's “ Words and Places,” p. 243. 

The evidence which goes to prove the settlement of a Saxon tribe 
round Bath is here much to the point. The tribe occupied a small 
district which was six or seven miles long and about the same in 
breadth. Although Bath, which was taken by Ceawlin in 577, lay in 
the centre of the settlement, the tribe did not occupy it, at least not 
to any great extent ; for they took another site, that of Bathampton, 
for their home-town or principal settlement. The limits of this 
settlement are easily discernible. The most western township was 
Weston, the most eastern Batheaston: both their most northern 
and their most southern village were stockaded or fortified, and so 
were termed North and South Stoke (we find them therefore situated 
on high ground as being thus more defensible): as at Downton in 
Wiltshire, we have a wick, or village, called here Bathwick, close by 
the home town, and situated, we may suppose, just outside the tun 
or enclosure of the original settlement. We can even trace the first | 
steps of the settlers to enlarge their bounds; for just west of Weston 
is the ‘ New-town.’ It may be asked, why did not these Saxon 
settlers make Bath their Hampton or home-town? There can be 
only two reasons—either it was in ruins, or it was left in the hands 
of the Britons. 


o North Stoke 


Weston Batheaston 
oe oO 


Bath 
O 


° 
3 Bathampton 
. Bathwick 
Newton St. Lo 


Englishcombe 
South Stoke 


* Though the Britons may not have retained in their own hands 
any of the towns, yet they probably had their own villages, at least, 
in some parts. ‘There is some evidence that the Britons had one 
of their forest homes not far from the present site of the town 
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they had with them their bishops, who would still continue 
to rule their dioceses,t except that they would be careful 


of Chippenham” (Gomme’s “Village Community,” p. 185). That 
Britons lived in that district in large numbers is shown by the 
word ‘ Devizes, which is the Devisz, or point, where the road 
from London passed into the Celtic district (Taylor’s “ Words and 
Places,” p. 267), Mr.Gomme thinks that the football and other games 
that take place between two parts of a village or between neigh- 
bouring villages, show two races dwelling side by side but rival and 
separate (p. 242). 

This state of things is to be seen at the present time in European 
Turkey, where Servians, Albanians, Wallachs, Greeks, and Bul- 
garians live close to each other but are entire strangers. 

Even now Devizes is called “the Devizes” by Wiltshiremen. 

See in the “ History of Cambridgeshire” (p. 42) in Popular County 
Histories evidence of there being British settlements in the Isle of 
Ely in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The author regards the 
Girvii as a Celtic not an Anglian race of men: “The name Girvii,” 
he writes, “by which the inhabitants of this district became known 
after the English Conquest may well be connected with the Welsh 
gwryw, manly, a title likely enough to be adopted by the heroic few 
who there stood at bay.” The name is also susceptible of a Gaelic 
derivation ; garbh, ‘rough, referring to roughness of ground, is 
frequently met with in Scotland : thus a stream, a loch, or a tract 
of country, will bear a name of which ‘garv’ or ‘garvy’ forms 
a part. 

t If the tradition about Theon and Thadioc is true, British bishops 
did remain, at least in some towns, till the very eve of Augustin’s 
arrival, and Canon Taylor’s contention that the Britons continued 
to occupy most of their towns, would seem to have some foundation. 
It has been said that London is the one British town, about the 
continuity of whose civic life with English municipal life there can 
be no question. Mr. Gomme, in his “ Village Community ” (pp. 54, 
208, 226), seems to minimise this continuity, though in his article 
on the Future Government of London in the Contemporary Review 
for November, 1894, he admits links between the Roman and the 
Saxon city ; for he says that, in S. Martin’s “ Pomeroy,’ we have 
the Latin ‘pomerium’ or open space outside the city (p. 748). In 
the article in the Contemporary for May, 1896 (p. 693), the con- 
tinuity is more apparent ; “ Perhaps no contest has been more keen 
among English historians than that which rages round the question 
of the continuity of Roman institutions in our cities. Bishop Stubbs, 
Kemble, Freeman and Green appear as uncompromising opponents 
to such a continuity ; Coote and Seebohm stand alone almost among 
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to avoid all Teutonic settlements. But it makes little 
difference to us whether this was the case or not. These 
British dioceses, whether true or fictitious, were not the 
parents of the earliest English dioceses.t These later, as 
will be plainly seen later on, were tribal or national; and 
these tribes or nations, with which they had to do, were 
not British but Teutonic. Even in the West, where the 
British element was strongest, the English folk were those 
for whom the bishops were appointed ; the bishop of Bath 
was the bishop of the Sumorsztas, that is to say, of the 
Saxon settlers in those parts, although the Britons of 
Somerset probably far outnumbered the Saxons; and 
the diocese of the bishop of Worcester was coterminous 
with the territory of the Hwiccas. 

When Gregory the Great carried out his long-cherished 
wish to send the gospel to the countrymen of those boys 
whose looks had attracted him in the slave-market at 
Rome, he had in his mind a plan of campaign ; 2 he would 


the first rank of historians in stating the case for the Roman origin 
of English institutions generally and, therefore, for municipal insti- 
tutions in particular. On the general question of the Roman origin 
of English institutions I hold opinions entirely opposed to the theory 
of Coote and Seebohm, and I mention this only to emphasise the 
importance which I therefore attach to the single instance in 
which I think it can be fairly taken as proved, that Roman institu- 
tions have lasted unbroken to modern times. That instance is to 
be found in London; the proof of it is connected with the unique 
position it holds as the capital of the Empire,and yet not the seat 
of government.” 

Gregory I., in his sixth Epistle, says that -he has been informed 
of the desire of the Saxons for Christian instruction, and he blames 
the Gallic bishops for not having imparted it to them. This seems 
to imply that in Gregory’s opinion there were no British bishops 
dwelling among the English ; for, if there had been, his censures 
would have been directed to them, not to the bishops of Gaul. 

* “The diocesan divisions, if they had ever existed, had been 
effaced with the civil landmarks on whose outlines they may have 
been drawn” (Stubbs, “Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 220, Compare i. p. 61). 

* The plan was not disclosed till four years after Augustin’s 
arrival in England ; see Gregory’s letter to Augustin (Bede, i. 29). 
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found two metropolitan sees, which were to be placed in 
the cities of London and York, and he would give to each 
twelve suffragans.1 With respect to the relative position 
of the two metropolitan bishops, he had decided that he 
would put Augustin, whose see was to be in London, in 
command of the whole Mission, but that on his death 
precedence was to go by seniority of consecration. It is 
clear why Gregory singled out London3 and York for 
metropolitan rank ; for they were the two outstanding cities 
in Britain—cities which, although cut off from civilisation by 
the English Conquest, had yet a name which had not died 
out among the Romans.4 They were, besides, so situated 
(and Gregory must have been aware of this) that they 
roughly divided the island between them. But it is not 
so certain why the number of suffragan sees was fixed at 


“Tn 601 fresh envoys from Rome brought with them a plan for 
the ecclesiastical organisation of the whole island” (“Making of 
England,’ p. 222). This makes Augustin’s disobedience in choosing 
Canterbury instead of London all the more marked. 

* Bede, i. 29. If Bede is consulted, it will be seen that Gregory is 
not quite sure that it will be feasible to appoint twelve suffragans to 
York. “This was rather a scheme laid for future ages, when the 
whole nation should be converted, than any present settlement or 
constitution of the Church” (Bingham, bk. ix. ch.6). There can be 
no doubt that the Pope in choosing York as a metropolitan see, 
took what we now call Scotland into consideration. He would not 
think of racial divisions, about which he must have known little or 
nothing, but of an equal division of the island. 

2 “Sit inter Lundoniz et Eburacz civitatis episcopos in posterum 
honoris ista distinctio, ut ipse prior habeatur qui prius fuerit ordi- 
natus” (Bede, i. 29). 

3 Tacitus (A.D. 61) speaks of London as « copia negotiatorum et 
commeatuum maxime celebre” (“Ann.” xiv. 33), and Bede calls it 
“ multorum emporium populorum terra marique viventium ” (ii. 3). 

4 It was a proof not of knowledge, but of ignorance, writes Green : 
“Tt was characteristic of the conservative temper of the Roman 
chancery, as well asa proof of the utter ignorance of the country 
which prevailed across the Channel, that the plan was drafted on 
the model of Britain as it had existed under the Romans, and took 
no account of the changes which had been wrought by its conquest” 
(“ Making of England,” p, 223). 
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twenty-four. Geoffrey of Monmouth spoke of twenty-eight 
sees being founded in 164, and his authority is likely to have 
been Bede, who speaks of twenty-eight, not sees, but cities. 
Bede may have received his number from the so-called 
Nennius, whose statement may have been known to 
Gregory, who in that case, when appointing twenty-six 
bishoprics, would have been approximately settling one in 
each British city. But Gregory’s plan was not by any 
means thoroughly carried out by his missionaries and 
their successors. This was mainly owing to their want of 
success. Augustin himself brought about the conversion 
of Kent, and in it founded two bishoprics ; he established 
the see of London, which however had to be re-established ; 
and it was his Mission which founded the see of York, 
though that also had to be re-established.2 Missionaries of 


* Camden, without any ‘warrant, states that twelve English sees 
were to be subjected to the see of York besides those of Scotland ; 
“Ecclesiastica dignitas in hac urbe (York) convaluit, pallioque ab 
Honorio P. P. misso facta est civitas metropolitana, que preter 
duodecim in Anglia episcopatus in omnes Scotize episcopos primatis 
jure fungeretur; sed multos ante annos recessit sua metropoli 
Scotia, et ipsa metropolis alios vicinos episcopatus, tenues illos 
quidem, et fere umbratiles, ita devoravit, ut jam quatuor solum in 
sua dioecesi habeat, Dunelmensem scilicet, Cestrensem, Carliolensem 
et Mannensem sive Sodorensem” (“ Britannia,” p. 573). But— 

(a) Twelve sees besides those of Scotland were never subject 
to York ; 

(0) York devoured Ripon and Hexham, but not Lindsey, which 
it lost against its will ; and Whithern it also lost in the same 
way. 

(c) Man was a late addition, and Chester a later. 

* Augustin’s ill success in England is generally attributed to his 
stiffness and want of sympathy. But it is hard on him that he 
should be also accused of an unworthy motive, even though he is at 
the same time represented as more successful than he really was ; 
for this is what the well-known archdeacon of Brecknock does: 
“Augustinus duas in Anglia metropoles constituit, Doroberniam 
scilicet, que nunc Cantuaria dicitur, et Eboracum, Doroberniz, 
quam sibi sedem elegerat, totam Angliam fere, quia xii. vel xiii. 
episcopatus amplos subjiciens.: Eboracensem autem ecclesiam fere 
monoculam relinquens ; illud ad mentem, quanquam monachus, 
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the Roman Obedience, though not belonging to Augustin’s 
Mission, founded the sees of Wessex, Sussex, and East 
Anglia. It may be said, therefore, that Rome evangelised 
England south of the Thames and the kingdom of the East 
Angles, and had some part in the evangelisation of the 
diocese of London and the archdiocese of York.t But in 
one particular the scheme arranged beforehand at Rome 
was disregarded; for the southern metropolitan see was 
destined to be, not at London, but at Canterbury. Gregory 
may have sanctioned the change of place, but it was 
evidently designed by Augustin and Ethelbert. The king 
would naturally wish that the head-bishop of the new 
religion should dwell within his own dominions. London 
was the capital of a state that owned the supremacy of 


revocando ‘Maledictus qui partem suam deteriorem fecerit’” 
(Geraldus Cambrensis, vol. iii. p. 46, Rolls Series). 

* Some writers, especially those in the Middle Ages, have regarded 
Augustin as “the Apostle of the English”; and so he was in the 
sense in which S. Peter was the Apostle of the Gentiles, that is, 
Augustin opened the door of faith to the English ; but it is unlikely 
that he took so large a personal share in the work of evangelisation 
as these writers suppose him to have done. S. Ethelreda is {said 
to have restored a church in the Isle of Ely, “a beato Angustino 
Anglorum Apostolo facta, sed a perfidi regis Pendz postea exercitu 
ad solum destructa” (“Liber Eliensis,” vol. i. p. 48). A writer of 
S. Dunstan’s life asserts that “universus Albionum populus” owes 
its faith to him (“Memorials of S. Dunstan,” p. 6). Jocelyn in his 
“Life of S. Kentigern,’ speaks of Augustin and others sent by 
Gregory, as “tum per se tum per discipulos eorum totam insulam 
ad Christum convertentes” (“ Historians of Scotland,” vol. v. p. 209). 

See Bright’s accurate, and at the same time generous, estimate of 
Augustin’s work in his “Early English Church,” pp. 94, 95. See, 
too, Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 368. 

It must be admitted that the Early Church, as well as that of the 
Middle Ages, was generous in its estimate of Augustin’s labours ; 
the Council of Cloveshoe (c. 17), when appointing a festival in his 
honour, described him as having brought to the English the know- 
ledge of their heavenly country (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” 
iii. p. 368). 

William of Malmesbury thinks that Augustin went into Dorsetshire 
(see “ Gesta Pont.,” p. 184, R.S.). 
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Kent during Ethelbert’s reign; but the supremacy of a 
state among these Teuton settlers was not fixed on any 
firm foundation. Although it was the Roman custom that 
the most populous places should contain the residence of 
the most important bishops, it was nothing to a Jutish 
chieftain that London was far larger, and commercially far 
more important, than Canterbury. That the king’s wishes 
were attended to is shown by his giving Augustin a settle- 
ment, some say his own palace, in Canterbury,! while he 
removed his capital to Reculver.2 If another reason had 
been wanted for not removing the archiepiscopal see from 
Canterbury to London, it would have been found in the 
apostasy of the Londoners,3 who drove out their first 
bishop, and remained estranged from the Faith until 
visited by one of the Celtic Mission.4 


* “Dedit eis mansionem in civitate Doruvernensi” (Bede, i. 25). 
“Solium regni in sedem pontificalem, aulamque regiam in Christi 
ecclesiam transferens” (“ Hist. Mon. S. Aug.,” p. 79). 

® Moberly’s “ Bede” (p. 55 note). 

3 “One result of the flight of Mellitus, followed by the refusal of the 
Londoners to receive him again, was the impossibility of carrying 
out Gregory’s plan of establishing the southern archbishopric not at 
Canterbury, but at London. The political dependence of London 
on Canterbury prevented this being done upon Augustin’s death, 
and the apostasy of the Londoners hindered it henceforward” 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 67). 

Even as late as the twelfth century there was a feeling abroad that 
the position of Canterbury was not quite assured: the monks of S. 
Augustin’s feared that if the archbishop built his college of canons at 
Lambeth, he would soon desert Canterbury: “ Quia multi sunt qui 
dicant ‘Cantuariensis ecclesia in angulo terre sita est in extremis 
finibus regni ; nimis sumptuosum et laboriosum est frequenter ad eam 
accedere,’ melius videbitur alicui sedem transferre quam ita tot et 
tantos vexare. .. . Eapropter timendum est, ne futuris sedes illuc 
transferatur, quia multi multoties ad hoc nisi sunt et etiam tempori- 
bus beati martyris Thome ; vel si non transferatur, quod fiat ibi 
quasi secunda sedes” (a) (“ Memorials of Richard I.,” vol. ii. p. 534). 

(a) As Glastonbury was to Bath and Coventry to Lichfield. 

4 “Why did he (Augustin) ignore Gregory’s evident intention that 
the metropolitan see should be fixed in London? Clearly because 
being better acquainted than the pope could be with the local cir- 
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Although the English looked up to Gregory with the 
greatest reverence as their father who had sent them 


cumstances, among which, perhaps, the difficulties of mission work 
among the inhabitants of London would hold a certain place, he 
deemed himself free to act on his own judgment, which, no doubt, 
coincided with his personal feeling ; for his affections had become 
closely entwined with the church and the monasteries of Canterbury, 
and he naturally wished the archiepiscopate to be permanent in that 

beloved home” (Bright’s “ Early English Church,” p. 93). 

See also the letter of Kenulf, king of Mercia, to Leo IIL, stating 
that Gregory had intended London to be metropolitical, but that, 
because Augustin died and was buried in Canterbury, it seemed 
good to the Witan that the metropolitan honour should abide there 

‘ (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 522). 

“ Pallium et privilegium archiepiscopatus Gregorius Augustino ad 
Londiniam concessit ; quod scilicet ad id tempus alterius obscurz 
urbis notitia Romanos non attigisset. Verum tamen quod primus 
doctor, sedulitate regis hospitis et civium caritate captus, Cantuarize 
incolatum vivens throno annis xvi. et mortuus tumulo fovit, omnis 
eo in posterum honor translatus est” (William of Malmesbury, 
*“Gesta Pont.” p-5)- 

“Quia primus .... translatus est . . . . visum est cunctis gentis 
nostrz sapientissimis, quatenus in illa civitate metropolitanus honor 
haberetur” (“ Hist. Mon. S. Aug.,” p. 95). 

According to these authorities the question was not decided till 
after Augustin’s death, and it was then settled by the Witan. But 
there can be little doubt that the pope’s consent to the alteration in 
Gregory’s plan was obtained either by writing or tacitly. According 
to Harpsfield (p. 94), a Roman Catholic writer, the pope, on 
Augustin’s death, did not stick to London (“civitati Londinensi non 
adhaesit”). The same writer states that Gregory meant London to 
be the primatial see only during Augustin’s life (p. 69): “Que- 
madmodum ad tempora Britannorum Londinum metropolis fuit 
primariaque sedes episcoporum, ita eam et Gregorius post Augustini 
ingressum instituit ; sic tamen ut quamdiu ille viveret .. . et non 
Londino adhaesit.” 

‘When Thomas of York claimed equal rights with Lanfranc, 
relying on the terms of Gregory’s settlement, Lanfranc answered 
that the two archbishoprics there spoken of were not York and 
Canterbury, but York and London—a quibble unworthy of him ; for 
even though time or the pope may have altered the relative position 
of York and Canterbury, it was undoubted and admitted by all that 
the rights of Canterbury were the rights of London (see William 
of Malmesbury, “ Gesta Pont.,” p. 41). 


4 
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baptism,! they did not adopt the Continental system of 
bishoprics, which was grounded on the civil system of 
Rome, and which he directed them to adopt. Their 
bishops, like the bishops of their Celtic cousins, whom they 
unconsciously followed without, however, giving to the 
episcopate that peculiar character that was attached to it 
in Ireland, were tribal or national.2 During the first period 


* Council of Cloveshoe, A.D. 747 (see Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” 
ill. p. 368). 

2 “Tn all cases for a short time the diocese concided with the 
kingdom, and needed no other limitation” (Stubbs, “ Constitutional 
History,” i. p. 257). 

“The first English missionaries, strangers in a heathen land, 
attached themselves necessarily to the courts of the kings who were 
their first converts, and whose conversion was generally followed by 
that of their people. The English bishops were thus at first royal 
chaplains, and their diocese was naturally nothing but the kingdom” 
(Green’s “ Short History,” p. 29). 

“The English diocese represented the extent of an English 
principality, owing its being to the English Conquest. The French 
diocese represented the extent of the jurisdiction of a Roman city 
which lived on undisturbed through the Frankish Conquest” (Free- 
man’s “ English People in their Three Homes,” p. 143). 

In his “History of the Cathedral Church of Wells” (p. 11) 
Freeman puts the reason for not adopting the Continental system 
rather differently—the English cities were of no account—this, he 
says, was the reason, 

Bishop Stubbs sees intention in the English choice of villages for 
bishops’ sees: ‘The sees of the bishops were in many cases selected 
in full agreement with the German instinct of avoiding cities, and 
planted in villages or country monasteries which served as a nucleus 
for the later towns. In the cases of York, London, Canterbury, 
Rochester, Leicester, Winchester, and possibly Sidnacester and 
Worcester, the mother church was planted in the chief town of the 
kingdom. In the cases of Lichfield, Lindisfarne, Hereford, Sher- 
borne, Selsey, Dunwich, Elmham, Hexham, villages were chosen or 
created for the purpose ; and of the new sees of Edward the Elder 
Wells, Ramsbury, and Crediton were villages” (Stubbs, “ Constitu- 
tional History,” i. p. 253). 

A bishop might be known by the name of his see, when it was 
a well-known town, but as often he would be the bishop of the 
Sumorsetas or the Dorsztas, or some other body of English 
settlers. The custom of always naming the see-town in speaking 
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of Christianity among them, which may be said to have 
been ended by the reforms of archbishop Theodore, each 
tribe or nation had one bishop, whose jurisdiction varied 
in extent, being in accordance with the worldly fortunes of 
his flock. There were, indeed, two seeming exceptions 
to this rule, but, when each case is investigated, it will be 
seen that they were not of sufficient importance to over- 
throw the rule; for there were especial circumstances to 
account for one, and the other existed only for a very 
short time. 

The first exception is to be found in the kingdom of 
Kent. Instead of there being but one bishop we meet 
here with two. This is generally explained by the archi- 
episcopal rank of Canterbury, and this view seems to gain 
strength from the fact that for centuries Rochester stood in 
a peculiar position towards Canterbury, by whose bishop 
the bishop of the smaller see was appointed, and in whose 
work he was bound to assist.1 Against this must be set 
the likelihood, some would say the bare supposition, that 


of a bishop is Norman and Continental: “He (the bishop of 
Rochester) is the only one of the suffragans who is named (at the 
Council of Hertford in 673) after his see, which is called ‘the castle 
of the Kentishmen, which is named Hrofesceastir.. The rest take 
national titles, such as ‘of the East Anglians,’ ‘of the Northum- 
brians’” (Bright’s “ Early English Church,” p. 241 note). See also 
Freeman’s “ Norman Conquest,” ii. p. 589. 

This old English custom was kept up at times even after the 
Conquest: ‘William was chosen bishop to Norfolk, Robert to 
Ceastirscire ” (Saxon Chronicle under 1085). 

The bishop’s jurisdiction was coextensive with the people ; thus 
Edred in his will speaks of “aelcan minra leodbishopa” (“ Liber de 
Hyda,” p. 154). ‘Leodbishopa,’ in a Middle English version of the 
will, is ‘bede-byschopys’ (p. 157), but whether by mistake or not is 
uncertain. 

* “Tustus was consecrated bishop of the new diocese of Rochester, 
which for ages held a specially close relation of dependence on the 
archdiocese of Canterbury—the successors of Justus being, beyond 
all other suffragans, under the control of, and expected to do episcopal 
work for, the successor of Augustin, The archbishop had the 
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these were two tribes among the Jutes of Kent.t If this 
were the case, it would be extremely probable that a 


appointment to this bishopric till a.p. 1148” (Bright's “Early 
English Church,” p,. 88). 

On the ‘dependent’ position of Rochester see “Norman Con- 
quest,” iv. p. 369. 

While other bishops received investiture from the king, the bishop 
of Rochester received it from the archbishop : “Ex eo quo Willel- 
mus Normanniz comes terram debellando sibi subegit, nemo in ea 
episcopus vel abbas ante Anselmum factus est, qui non primo fuerit 
homo regis, ac de manu illius episcopatus vel abbatice investituram 
per dationem virgze pastoralis susceperit, exceptis duobus episcopis, 
Ernosto scilicet et Gundulfo. Hi namque, unus post unum Rofensi 
ecclesiz przesidentes, ex more a venerande memorize Lanfranco 
archiepiscopo Cantuariensi in capitulo fratrum Cantuariz ipso 
episcopatu investiti fuerunt” (Eadmer, “ Hist. Nov. I.,” p. 1, R.S.). 

Regis. Eccl. Roff. F. 2, b, ita scriptum legimus (writes Godwin 
in “De Prezsulibus,’ p. 61): “Ante tempora Normannorum 
Cant. Ecclesia habere consueverat apud S. Martinum coepiscopos 
commorantes, fundo juxta posito ad victum et vestitum pauperum 
edotatos. Quorum corpora ibidem tumulata sepulchra adhuc 
apparentia manifestant. Hi archiepiscoporum absentium defectum 
suppetentes sacramenta ecclesiastica conficiebant. Quorum ultimo 
Lanfranci temporibus de medio sublato archiepiscopus vir magnani- 
mus decentiorem sibi vicarium providere desiderans, Gundulfum 
tunc temporis Roffens. convenit ut officium illud in se susciperet.” 

Thus Bright dates back the peculiar subjection of Rochester to 
Canterbury to the earliest times: Eadmer states that it existed in 
the day of William the Norman, but does not say whether it went 
further back: while Godwin’s authority asserts distinctly that it was 
a novelty introduced by Lanfranc, who wished for a more dignified 
suffragan than the bishop of S. Martin’s at Dover. 

It would be unsafe to infer the existence of a see of S. Martin’s 
(see Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 658). 

See the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under a.D. ggo: “Sigeric was 
hallowed archbishop.” . . . And under a.D. 993 : “ Sigeric bishop of 
the Kentish people” : this seems toimply that the bishop of Rochester 
was at this time peculiarly dependent on the occupant of the see of 
Canterbury, since the latter was ‘bishop of the Kentish people,’ 

* “Tt has been thought that there was an under-king of West 
Kent” (Bright’s “ Early English Church,” p. 88). 

“Kent in the eighth century broke up into the kingdoms of the 
East and West Kentings probably on the lines of the earlier king- 
doms which are said to have been united by Ethelbert. The 
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bishop should be assigned to each tribe ; and Augustin 
might have made an arrangement with the king of Kent 
by which the lesser bishop should be bound to help his 


existence of the see of Rochester is adduced in proof of the existence 
of a separate tribal kingdom in Kent, and the same inference is 
drawn from the fact that double settlements, as in Norfolk and 
Suffolk (of two fylkis), were common among the German tribes. . 
But the historic mention of East and West Kentings is later ; and 
where two kings are found reigning together they seem to be of the 
same family” (Stubbs, “Constitutional History,” i. pp. 198, 199). 

Green regards Bright's supposition a certainty: “The see of 
Rochester represented till of late an obscure kingdom of West 
Kent” (“Short History,” p. 29). 

“The diocese (of Rochester) may mark a dependent realm of 
West Kent, whose relation to the common Kentish king would be 
reflected in the subordination of this see to the mother see at 
Canterbury” (“ Making of England,” p. 234). 

“The dwellers in Romney Marsh were known as the Merscwara ; 
in Folkestone we find trace of another separate folk. But there are 
still stronger traces of separate life in the country west of the Med- 
way, afterwards known as West Kent. In Kentish tradition this tract 
represented an earlier kingdom under the rule of its own chieftain, 
though dependent on the Kentish king” (“Making of England,” 
p. 156; see also note). 

There were certainly two kings in Kent in 692 according to the 
Saxon Chronicle, one of them being of the race of Ethelbert ; 
but we are not told what was the position of the family of the 
second one; the fact is mentioned, however, in the Chronicle, as if 
it were unusual. 

There were two tribes among the West Saxons—the main body 
of the nation and the Hwiccas. The latter had a king when they 
were under the dominion of Mercia (Bede, iv. 23), and perhaps 
before they were separated from their brethren. Edwin of York 
is said by the Saxon Chronicle, in 626, to have slain five West 
Saxon kings ; but this will not help us, as the custom we refer to is 
the possession by one nation of two kings, and the inclusion in one 
nation of two tribes. Bede (iv. 12) says that after Cenwealh’s death 
under-kings (subreguli) divided the. kingdom between them for ten 
years. The Saxon Chronicle says that they were two, but seems 
to regard them rather as rivals for the whole than as possessors of a 
half. 

There was a custom in Ireland by which two tribes shared the 
kingship between them ; thus Munster had, or ought to have had, 
alternately as its king of Cashel the chieftain of Thomond or North 
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metropolitan; and yet in popular estimation each bishop 
would be appointed for a single tribe. 

The kingdom of Kent must have been at the first 
considerably larger than the present county, if, as we 
are told by one authority, the Kentish dialect extends 
as far west as Chobham.: If this is the case, we may 
conclude with tolerable certainty that the Kentish men, 
as they were making their way westward met the men of 


Munster, and the chieftain of Desmond or South Munster, the former 
descended from Cormac Cas, the latter from Eoghan, sons of Oilioll 
Olum, king of Munster (pp. 55, 247, 248). And the same rule 
respecting the kingship of Ireland existed between the northern 
and the southern O'Neill, both descended from Nial of the Nine 
Hostages, and was better kept than in the former instance (p. 243) ; 
(“War of the Gaedhill with the Gaill,” Rolls Series). In Ireland, it 
must be noted, the two tribes were equal in power and privilege; in 
Wessex and in Kent there were a greater and a lesser tribe ; and, as far 
as we know, the suzerainty of the former over the latter was admitted. 

The origin of this custom, among the Celts at least, is thus given 
by Skene (“Celtic Scotland,” iii. p. 150): “The succession (to the 
kingship) was regulated by the law of Tanistry, that is, hereditary in 
the family, but elective in the individual, the senior of the family 
being usually preferred ; but as, when the king was chosen, the 
Tanist would naturally be selected from the next most powerful 
branch of the family, it fell at length into an alternate succession 
between the two most powerful branches.” 

* Green (“Making of England,” pp. 109, I10, 111) says that the 
Cantwara could not have pushed westward of London till after its 
capture by the East Saxons ; for with London in British hands they 
were liable to be attacked in the rear. Now London was certainly 
taken by the beginning of the seventh century (“Orientalium 
Saxonum . . . quorum metropolis Londonia civitas est,” Bede, ii. 3). 
He thinks, therefore, that it fell before 568, the year of the battle of 
Wimbledon. He does not allow time for a Kentish settlement 
between the Wandle and the Wey, but, if the Kentish dialect exists 
between the two streams, there must have been a settlement. 

Kingston-on-Thames, now in Surrey, was in the hands of the Jutes 
before it came into those of the West Saxons (“ Making of England,” 
p. 117). 

“The boundary between Kent and Surrey was at one time so 
uncertain, that in the seventeenth century there was a solemn 
inquiry by the judges to decide whether Hatcham was part of 
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Wessex, who were on their march eastward, and that the 
former gave way, resigning to their cousins a tract of 
country extending for twenty-five miles from east to west, 
which they had already colonised. It is probable that this 
encounter took place before Kent accepted the Christian 
faith ; for we read in the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 
568, that Ceawlin and Cutha fought against Ethelbert, 
drove him into Kent, and slew two aldermen at Wimbledon. 
But it may also have happened at the end of the seventh 
century, when Ceadwalha ravaged Kent, or when Ine fined 
it heavily to revenge the burning of Mul. If the sub- 
mission and retirement of Kent before the superior might 
of Wessex took place on either of the last two occasions, 
the two Kentish dioceses were at first larger than they 
afterwards became. 

If it is impossible, therefore, to state definitely that 
there were two Jutish tribes in Kent, and consequently 
that the two bishops were tribal, still it can be maintained 
that in the first period of English Christianity each tribe 
had but one bishop ; for the metropolitan rank of Canter- 
bury would be a sufficient excuse for the existence of an 
exception to the rule. 

Let us now turn to the second so-called exception, 
and either dispose of it or accept it as a reality. The 
Christianity of Wessex, in which kingdom this exception 
is met with, began with the missionary Birinus,a man of 
unknown origin,2 who went to pope Honorius, and, like 


Surrey or of Kent ; and it was decided to be in Surrey” (“ Bygone 
Surrey,’ p. 77). 

The difference between the dialect of South Hampshire, where 
the Jutes settled, and that of South Wiltshire, which was peopled by 
West Saxons, is even now perceptible, though the tongue of the men 
of Wilts, Somerset, and Gloucestershire, all West Saxon shires, is the 
same. We should naturally, therefore, expect a distinction between 
the accent of West Saxon Surrey and that of Jutish Kent. 

* Saxon Chronicle, a.D. 686, 687, 694. 

2 “The statement that he was a Roman (the Saxon Chronicle 
under the year 649 speaks of him as ‘ Romanisca biscop’) may be 
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S. Paul, who would build on no man’s foundation, promised 
that he would scatter the seeds of the Holy Faith in those 
far-off regions of the English which no teacher had as yet 
visited.1 He landed in Hampshire in 634,2 and it must 
have been his intention to travel far inland; for, from the 
fame of the Kentish Mission that prevailed at Rome, he 
could not have imagined that his services would be required 
so near the southern coast of England. But he found the 
people of Wessex sunk in heathendom,3 and so in this 
kingdom he abode, and became its first bishop. Although 
originating from Rome, this new Mission did not seem to 
take the same line with the British Church as the Mission 
of Augustin and his successors ; for, thirty years later, the 
West Saxon bishop of the time, in consecrating Ceadda to 
the see of Lichfield, called to his assistance two British 
bishops, who, as is expressly stated by Bede, did not 
conform to Roman usages.4 


only a conjecture. He appears to have lived in Genoa, and to have 
laboured in some sort as a missionary among those with whom he 
then came in contact, and for that purpose to have made a special 
study of the Teutonic languages. Many people from the north of 
Europe frequented that mart, and from them he had opportunities 
of learning their native tongue” (“ Dio. Hist. of Salisbury,” p. 21). 
“Liber de Hyda” (p. 12) calls him “Januensis episcopus” ; if he 
were a Genoese, Winchester would be more likely to know it than 
any other city. 


Ee Bedendite 7s * Saxon Chronicle. 
3 “ Paganissimos ”’ (Chron. Abingdon, ii. p. 6). 

“ Pollicitus fuerat Birinus Honorio papze quas extremas Anglorum 
penetraret provincias, ibi credulitatis saturus semina ubi nec evan- 
gelii fuisset nomen auditum. Verumtamen continuo ut appulit, 
omnes ibi sacrilegis ritibus pertinacissime deditos invenit. Quocirca 
fatuum visum est ulterius pertendere et, cum illic nullum sanum 
reperiret, egros, quibus mederetur, quzrere” (William of Malmes- 
bury, ‘“Gesta Pont.,” p. 158). 

“Utilius arbitratus est verbum Dei ibidem potius przedicare, quam 
ultra progrediens . . .” (“ Hist. Mon. S. Aug,” p. 180). 

4 Bede, iv. 28. 

“Tn the Life of Oswald, contained in the Acta Sanctorum, it is 
distinctly stated that the conversion of the West Saxons was procured 
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It might be asked why the Dorchester on the Thames 
was fixed upon as the seat of the West Saxon bishop, 
when its position made it so unsuitable for that purpose. 
But we must remember that the men of Wessex, after 
they had taken possession of Hampshire, Surrey, the larger 
part of Wiltshire and Berkshire, and some portion of 
Dorsetshire, made their way, not due westward, but to 
the north and the north-west. It was only when in their 
advance they met their Angle cousins coming southward 
and south-westward! that they turned their arms for the 


in part through the agency of Oswald. This is to us a fact of no 
little interest, because it shows not only the indirect influence of the 
Celtic Church in bringing to pass so important a result, but also 
explains why that antagonism which existed between S. Augustin 
and his successors and the Celtic bishops was not found in the 
Church of Wessex” (“ Dio. Hist. of Salisbury,” p. 27). 

* According to Freeman, the West Saxons received their first 
check from the Mercians in 644, or about ten years after the see of 
Dorchester was founded : “In 644 Penda (of Mercia) came against 
him (Cenwealh of Wessex) and drove him for a while out of his 
kingdom ; and it was perhaps now that Gloucestershire and some 
of the other West Saxon lands north of the Thames and Avon 
became part of Mercia (a). But if so, Cenweajh partly made up for 
this loss by a gain in another quarter. Ceawlin had in 577 con- 
quered as far as the Axe. But the Welsh still kept a long narrow 
strip of country reaching from Frome up to Cricklade. Now I 
suppose it was in Cenwealh’s time that this became English, for 
Cenwealh in 652 fought a battle against the Welsh at Bradford-on- 
Avon. In 658 he fought another battle at the hill called the Pen, or 
Peonna, and chased the Welsh as far as the river Parret” (Freeman’s 
“ Old English Hist.,” p. 65). 

(a) But in 661 the Saxon Chronicle says that the king of 
Wessex fought at Pontesbury, in Salop. If the territory of 
the Hwiccas had been long lost would he have fought so far 
from home? The dialect is West Saxon almost as far as 
Shropshire. 

Parker, in his “Early History of Oxford” (p. 84), gives another 
complexion to the fact that the king of Wessex fought a battle in 
Shropshire. Referring to this notice in the Saxon Chronicle— 

“a.pD, 661. This year, during Easter, Cenwealh fought at 

Posentes-burh, and Wulfhere, son of Penda, laid the country 

waste as far as A¢scesdun ”— 
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third time against the Britons. And even then they did 
not give up all hope of winning their way northwards, or 


he writes : “The most probable explanation of the battle of Pontes- 
bury is that the West Saxon king had made use of the Severn to 
effect a raid into the Mercian territory in the neighbourhood of 
Shrewsbury, up to which point it was navigable by vessels. On the 
other hand, the Mercian king had retaliated by crossing the Thames. 
The result as regards the site of Oxford was that, instead of being 
on the southern border of Mercia, it was now well within the limits 
of the Mercian rule.” 

On the same page Parker states that the Mercian kingdom was 
carried across the Thames up to the Berkshire range of hills by 
Didcot, that is, to A°’scesdun or Ashdown. In this year he dates 
(p. 86) the diocesan bishop’s removal from Dorchester : “ Dorchester 
became so isolated that the bishop removed into the church which 
had already been built some years previously at Winchester.” 

The second check took place about ninety years later: “There 
was now in Mercia a very powerful king named Ethelbald. In 733 
he made war upon Wessex, and we read that he took Somerton. 
This is not Somerton in. Somersetshire, but a place in Oxfordshire 
near what was then the boundary of Wessex and Mercia ; (0) for the 
West Saxons had not yet lost the whole of the lands north of the 
Thames” (“ Old English Hist.,” p. 75). 

(6) But Green thinks it is the Somerton in Somerset, and that 
Ethelbald penetrated far into Wessex (“ Making of Eng- 
land,” p. 394). 

If Henry of Huntingdon is right, it is more likely that Somerton 
should be in Oxfordshire than in Somerset, for Ethelbald made it 
‘his own’: “Edelbald, rex Merce fortissimus, congregato terribili 
exercitu, obsedit Sumerton, castris dispositis in gyrum ; cumque 
non esset qui auxilium inclusis inferret, vel includentibus resistere 
posset, eam recepit in suam” (p. 114, Rolls Series) : for, although he 
might have reached the Somersetshire Somerton with his army, he 
certainly did not incorporate either it or its shire with Mercia. 

But see Parker’s “Early History of Oxford” (p. 108), where reasons 
are given for the Somerton mentioned being the place so named in 
Lincolnshire. 

The third and final check was inflicted by one who was probably 
himself a West Saxon : “ He (Offa) seems to have been alderman or 
under-king of the Hwiccas, that is, the people of Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, and part of Warwickshire, but in 755 he became 
king over all Mercia and reigned till 794. Under him Mercia 
became the first power in Britain. He had a great deal of fighting 
with the other English states, both with the Kentish men and with 
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at least of retaining what they had won. Many encounters 
were to take place between the two rival bands of Teutons, 


the West Saxons, and in 777 he defeated Cynwulf of Wessex, and 
took from him the town of Bensington on the Thames. I suppose 
it was now that Oxfordshire became Mercian instead of West Saxon. 

(a) “That is, the old diocese of Worcester, before Henry VIII. 
founded the sees of Gloucester and Bristol. The bishops’ 
dioceses are generally the best guides to the boundaries of 
the old principalities” (“Old English Hist.,” p. 82). 

“Tn 779 Offa marched upon the fragment of their kingdom north 
of the Thames, the district of the Four Towns, and of the modern 
shires of Oxford and Buckingham” (“ Making of England,’ p. 419). 

Green speaks of a check received between the first and the second 
mentioned by Freeman: “The West Saxons, who long ago had 
been stripped of their conquests along the Severn by Penda, were 
driven across the Thames by Wulfere (who reigned from 659 to 675) 
and all their settlements to the north of that river were annexed to 
the Mercian realm. One result of Wulfere’s conquest remains to the 
present day ; for the old bishop-stool of the West Saxons had been 
established by Birinus at what was then the royal city of Dorchester, 
and it is to its retreat with the kings of Wessex to the town which 
became the new capital of their shrunken realm that we owe the 
bishopric of Winchester” (“Short Hist.,” p. 31). 

Both historians are agreed that Wessex lost the western part of 
its territory across the Thames sooner than the eastern; but as to 
when the latter was finally lost there seems to be a difference 
between them. It is strange that, although Wessex retired from the 
land of the Hwiccas fifty or a hundred years sooner than from the 
lands lying to the north of Dorchester, yet, while the dialect of 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire is purely Mercian, (a) that of 
Gloucestershire and Worcestershire is thoroughly West Saxon still. 
The present writer has met with an old inhabitant of Bridgnorth 
whose dialect and accent were exactly those of southern Wiltshire. 
This proves that the West Saxons penetrated into Shropshire, as is 
allowed by Freeman and Green, who in their map of the England 
of this period give all Shropshire west of the Severn to Wessex. 

(a) But see “ Making of England,” p. 125 note, where it is said 
that the Bedfordshire tongue is Saxon. If it is so, that of 
the shires of Oxford and Buckingham must also be: but 
none of them are so to any great degree. 

As, therefore, the country round Shrewsbury was once West 
Saxon (the town itself, though burnt by Ceawlin in 577, was not lost 
to the Britons till Offa’s day; see “Making of England,” p. 206), 
although it afterwards fell into the hands of the Mercians, the form 
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and many years had to pass before the king of Wessex 
made up his mind that he must be content with the Thames 
and the Bristol Avon as his northern boundaries The 
see of Dorchester? did not, however, last long. Its first 
bishop died in 650, and he was followed by Agilberct, who 


‘Shrowsbury, which is the present pronunciation in the West 
Saxon part of England, is quite legitimate, and indeed comes nearer 
to the form found in the Saxon Chronicle, which is ‘Scrobbesbyrig.’ 
An English dean is said to have once remarked that all gentlemen 
said ‘Shrowsbury, and not ‘Shrewsbury,’ and then to have turned 
to one of his listeners with the question, “ How do you pronounce 
the word?” In reality, both pronunciations are correct ; a West 
Saxon prefers the former, an Angle the latter. The reason for this 
difference is evident. The town is “the byrig of the scrub, or shrub, 
or small stunted tree.’ ‘Scrub’ is pronounced in Wessex as it is 
spelt ; but on the tongue of a Mercian it is ‘scroob. Hence by 
softening the hard ‘c’ and cutting out the labial we have in Wessex 
‘Shrowsbury,’ in Mercia ‘Shrewsbury.’ Camden gives both forms : 
“ Urbs quam nos Shrewsbury et Shrowsbury hodie emollito vocabulo 
dicimus, cum majores Scrobbesbyrig vocaverint, quod collis fuerat 
arboribus. condensus. ... Unde nunc Normannis Scropesbery, 
Sloppesbury et Salop Latinoque nomine Salopia vocatur, plane me_ 
latet, nisiab antiquo nomine Scrobbesberig varie luxato”’ (“ Britannia,” 
p. 450). ‘‘ Laxato” seems the better reading. 

The equality of the two forms is unknown to some ; see the Daily 
News of February 22, 1896, p. 5: “The difficulty Mr. Leighton met 
by suggesting that it should be set up ‘in Shrowsbury ’—a Salopian 
pronunciation which for some time hid from the ordinary member 
the knowledge that he was alluding to Shrewsbury.” 

Ellis, in his “ Early English Pronunciation” (p. 572), recognises 
the two forms without appreciating the reason for them: “In 
Shrewsbury present usage varies between uu and oo. Shkrow was 
used in Shakespere’s time.” 

There can be no doubt that both forms were used in Shakespere’s 
day, but he happened to live in the West Saxon or Hwiccian, not in 
the Mercian, part of Warwickshire. 

* Bath, on the north side of the Avon, was in Mercian hands in 
757, for Offa founded the abbey there, but it must have been taken 
back into Wessex when Mercia declined. 

* According to Moberly’s edition of Bede (p. 152 note) it was an 
accident that Dorchester was chosen as the seat of the first West 
Saxon bishop, the kings of Northumberland and Wessex having met 
there for the latter’s baptism. But this reason is hardly sufficient. 
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had come into Wessex to preach the gospel after a sojourn 
of some years in Ireland, where he had been living for the 
sake of theological study. In Wessex he attracted the 
notice of the king by his learning and hard work,! and 
was persuaded by him to accept the national bishopric. 
But after a while Cenwealh, who only knew his own 
tongue, could not put up with the bishop’s barbarous 
speech ; it wearied and disgusted him.2 What the exact 
meaning of this contemptuous expression is, it is difficult, 
or even impossible to say. What was this barbarous 
speech that so irritated the king? And what did the 
king mean by calling it barbarous? Did he mean that he 
did not understand it at all as being an altogether foreign 
tongue? Or did he mean that he only partly understood 
it, being, in his opinion, a debased and corrupt form of 
his own language? Agilberct could of course talk the 
ecclesiastical Latin of his day; but it could not be this 
that Cenwealh objected to; he would respect the language 
of Western civilisation and the Western Church, even 
though he could not understand it. Besides, Agilberct 
would use it only in conversing with his brother monks. 
The king therefore must have referred either to French,3 
= Bede, iii. 7. 


2 


2 “ Rex, qui Saxonum tantum linguam noverat, perteesus barbarz 
loquelz” (Bede, iii. 7). 

3 It is a question whether the French language existed in Agil- 
berct’s days. Old French, writes Freeman, is first found in the 
Oath of Strasburg (A.D. 841): “The Austrasian soldiers of king 
Lewis swear in the Old German tongue ; but of the language in 
which the oath is taken by the Neustrian soldiers of king Charles, 
the oath is absolutely, as far as our knowledge goes, the oldest 
monument. In the ‘lingua Romana, as Nithard calls it, we see for 
the first time a tongue essentially of Roman origin, and yet a tongue 
which has departed too far from the Roman model to be any longer 
called Latin. It has ceased to be Latin, but we cannot yet call it 
French, even Old French” (Freeman's “ Historical Essays,” p. 185). 

Agilberct’s own name is Teutonic, and so it is not unlikely that he 
spoke Frankish, but his mother tongue may possibly have been 
antique French or a debased Latin. William of Malmesbury calls 
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or to Frankish, or to Gaelic, all of which Agilberct prob- 
ably knew thoroughly. It could not well have been 
French, for the king had been attracted by the missionary’s 
“erudition and industry” in preaching, and French would 
not have been preached to the peasants of Wessex, even 
though Geraldus Cambrensis, living some centuries later, 
declared that he brought tears into the eyes of a Welsh 
audience by a Latin sermon. The king might, however, 
have referred to the language which Agilberct used, not 
while preaching, but at the king’s table, for he was attached 
to the court (conjunxit se regi: Bede, iii. 7), and this was 
possibly French. Again, it could not have been Gaelic, 
though Agilberct by his long residence in Ireland must 
have been well acquainted with the language; for in 
Wessex no one could have understood him. But it is 
probable that the tongue which disgusted the king was 
Frankish. This language had indeed disappeared from 
the north of France when, two hundred and fifty years later, 
Dunstan landed on its shores, for it was then a region 
“cujus poene loquelam ignorabat”;! and as Dunstan’s © 
English and the Frankish of his day would have been 
mutually intelligible,2 the ‘loquela’ referred to could not 
have been the tongue of the Franks; it must have been 
the Romance speech which we term French. But in 650 


him ‘Gallus natione’ (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 158). One MS. of the 
Saxon Chronicle speaks of him as ‘of Galwalum’; another 
terms him ‘se Francisca.’ Green looks on him as a Teuton: 
“Frankish missionaries, such as Agilberct, made their way into 
Britain” (“Making of England,” p. 412). The Annales de Wintonia 
(p. 5) say of him ‘Gallus erat’; there may, therefore, have been a 
tradition in Winchester that he was what we should calla Frenchman. 

* “Memorials of S. Dunstan,” p. 34, Rolls Series. 

* “He (bishop Liudhard) being a Frank would speak a tongue 
not very different from the English” (Freeman’s “Old English 
Hist.,” p. 46). 

Augustin provided himself with Frankish interpreters before 
landing in England ; and William of Malmesbury makes the follow- 
ing remark on this fact : “ Naturalis lingua Francorum communicat 
cum Anglis, eo quod de Germania gentes ambz germinaverant.” 
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the language of the Teuton conquerors must still have been 
prevalent among the ruling classes in the north-east of 
France ;t Roemer asserts? that it was spoken in these 
parts a hundred years later. Agilberct, therefore, it is 
probable, spoke Frankish, and as it was near akin to 
English, he would have used it in his intercourse with 
the West Saxons. 

As militating, however, against Agilberct’s ‘loquela’ 
being Frankish must be set this fact—at the Council of 
Whitby in 664, he confessed that he could not speak 
English ; for, when asked by king Oswy to state his views 
upon the question of Easter, he replied that Wilfrid would 
do this better and more clearly in his own tongue than he 
himself through an interpreter. Now the interpreter of 
the Council was Cedd4 whose languages were English, 
Gaelic, and Latin. What language then would Agilberct 
have used if he had complied with the king’s request ? 
He knew no English; he must have known some Gaelic, 
and he was of course well versed in Latin. We can have 
no doubt that he would have used Latin, which would have 
been interpreted by Cedd into Gaelic and English. But 
why did he not use his Frankish, which was a kindred 


If this was the case in Malmesbury’s days (for ‘communicat’ is in 
the present tense), much more was it some centuries before. 

Green (“Conquest of England,” p. 309) says that Dunstan went to 
the coast of Flanders, and obtained shelter from the Count of 
Flanders at Ghent, where Flemish must have been spoken at that 
time. But Flemish was as nearly allied to Old English as was 
Frankish, and probably more nearly ; it could not, therefore, be said 
that Dunstan was almost entirely ignorant of it. Besides, the 
Memorials speak of the spot where he landed as a part of ‘Gaul.’ 

* Referring to the election of Pippin as king of the Franks in 752 
Freeman (“Historical Essays,” p. 177) speaks of it as “nearly 
equivalent to a second Teutonic conquest.” If, then, the Frank 
element was dominant in North-east France in 750, much more 
was it in 650. 

2 Roemer (p. 477). 3 Bede, iii. 25. 

4 Ibid., iii. 25. Cedd was an Englishman who had been educated 
by the Scots. 


~ 
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tongue to English? We will not reply that it is one 
thing to speak to peasants, and another thing to speak 
to kings; for we trust that Agilberct was uninfluenced 
by such a feeling. But it is one thing to talk about 
simple subjects, and an altogether different thing to 
discuss such a question as the due observance of Easter. 
Agilberct might have made his Frankish intelligible to 
English ears in describing the simple facts of the gospel, 
but he would not be equally successful in an explanation 
of the Catholic Easter. There was, besides, a distinct 
difference between the speech of those to whom he had 


been accustomed to preach and that of the Northum- 
brians.t 


Cenwealh’s disgust caused him to devise a plan by which 
he would see very much less of bishop Agilberct. After 
Penda’s conquest in 644 of the land of the Hwiccas 
Dorchester was not so central as it had been.2 The 


* We do not obtain much elucidation of “barbara loquela” from 
writers. Bright (“Early English Church,” p. 181 note), though he | 
does not say what he supposes the language to be, is of opinion that 
it implies more than a foreign pronunciation. Harpsfield calls it 
“exotica lingua.” Bishop Godwin’s opinion (“De Przsulibus,”’ 
p. 203) is as follows : “ Rex tandem sermonis ejus barbariem pertzsus 
(nam vernaculum Anglicanum non satis callebat) alium curavit epis- 
copum ordinari.’ Lappenberg (i. p. 253) states that Cenwealh 
established a second bishopric, that is, at Winchester, “in con- 
sequence of this augmentation of territory” (we are nowhere told 
this), and yet on p. 254 he speaks of ‘Cenwealh’s wish to possess a 
bishop speaking his own mother tongue.” 

* According to the Annales de Wintonia (p. 4, Rolls Series) 
Dorchester was only the see-town until Winchester was ready : 
“TIste (rex) dedit sancto Birino civitatem Dorcacestram, ut sederet 
interim in ea, donec conderet ecclesiam tanto sacerdote dignam in 
regia civitate.” But this is a Winchester and one-sided view of the 
case, and does not take into consideration the once central position 
of Dorchester. 

“The point of time at which Dorchester ceased to belong to 
Wessex, and Winchester became the only see of the Wessex 
bishop is uncertain” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 127). 
According to this quotation, Dorchester did not at once lose its 
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natural course, therefore, was to withdraw the bishop, and 
choose another episcopal city ; but Cenwealh, bent on being 
no longer worried, determined to divide his territories into 
two dioceses, leaving Agilberct at Dorchester and settling 
the new bishop, Vini by name, at Winchester,t which 
would be the king’s principal home, now that all hope of 
penetrating further to the north had been dispelled by the 
southward progress of the Mercians. It may be supposed 
that Cenwealh would have assigned to Agilberct Berk- 
shire, North Wilts, and the territory still remaining to 
Wessex beyond the Thames, keeping Surrey, Hampshire, 
South Wilts, and the Saxon part of Dorset and Somerset, 
to be the diocese of the new bishop. But it is not likely 
that he had any opportunity of arranging the details of 
the division, for Agilberct at once resigned, deeply offended 
that the king had acted without consulting him. Retiring 
to Gaul,? he accepted the bishopric of Paris, his native 
city. But if Vini’s tongue was right, there was something 
else wrong ;3 for he too was driven out of his diocese, 
after three years, by the same king. Cenwealh allowed 
Wessex to remain without a bishop for seven years, but at 
length, hard pressed by his enemies and thinking that his 
losses in the field were a sign of his loss of God’s favour 


position as a see-town when Winchester was chosen, but for a time 
shared it with Winchester. 

= Godwin (“ De Praesulibus,” p. 204) warns his readers that although 
Vini or Wina, as he calls him, was the first bishop of Winchester, 
the town was not named after him, “ quod stolidi satis nonnulli 
augurantur.” 

2 It has been debated whether he went at once to Gaul, or 
retired first to Northumberland, leaving after the Council of Whitby 
in 664. Bede writes (iii. 7): “Offensus graviter quod hoc ipso 
inconsulto ageret rex, rediit Galliam ;” and Florence of Worcester 
copies him. See also the Saxon Chronicle under 660: “In this 
year, bishop Aegelbyrht withdrew from Kenwealh, and received 
the bishopric of Paris.” Eddius under 664 calls him “transmarinus 
episcopus.” 

3 This is very possible, for, when he left Wessex, he bought the 
see of London from Wulfhere of Mercia (Bede, iii. 7). 
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he appealed to Agilberct to renew their friendship, and to 
resume the bishopric which he had resigned. To this 
Agilberct would not consent, but he sent over his nephew 
Hlothere with the assurance that in his opinion he was 
quite fit for the episcopal dignity. Hlothere was hallowed 
bishop by archbishop Theodore in 670. Both under Vini 
and Hlothere and the latter’s successor the great diocese 
of the West Saxons remained undivided ; the only change 
that was made in it, was that the bishop’s stool was placed 
at Winchester instead of being at Dorchester.t Cenwealh’s 


In favour of Winchester’s being regarded as the see-town 
after Agilberct’s departure in 660, the following evidence may be 
quoted : 

(a) When Vini, by Agilberct’s retirement, became sole bishop in 
Wessex he did not change his title, but remained bishop of 
Winchester ; for when Wilfrid was sent for consecration to 
Agilberct, who was then bishop of Paris, and made too long 
a stay with him, Ceadda was hallowed bishop in his stead 
“a Wine civitatis Ventanz przesule ”(Florence of Worcester, 
i. p. 26, edited by Thorpe). 

(b) Hlothere was consecrated in 670, “in Wentana civitate,” not 
at Dorchester (Florence of Worcester, i. p. 29). ; 

(c) “Cenwealh (who died in 672), Wintoniz ecclesiam in qua 
sedes pontificalis est construxit” (Florence of Worcester, 
Te LO))s 

In favour of Dorchester’s retaining its position until at least the 
year 676 it may be mentioned that — 

(a) Hlothere was buried at Dorchester in 676 (“ De Przesulibus,” 
p. 204 note). 

(b) Matthew Paris (“Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 282) states that Heddi, 
who succeeded Hlothere in 676, was the first bishop of 
Winchester ; andon p. 284 he terms Agilberct “primus 
episcopus Dorkecestrensis,” thus implying that there were 
others as well. 

In Ralph de Diceto the bishopric is ‘of Dorchester’ till 705 : 
“Episcopatus Dorcescestriz divisa est in duas parochias” (i. p. 
119); “Primus apud West-Saxones beatus Birinus in Dorcestria 
sedit episcopus ; post eum Agelbertus, Leutherius, sanctus Hedda. 
Quo defuncto diocesis ejus divisa est in duas, una data Danieli, 
videlicet Wintonia, altera sancto Aldhelmo, Sireburnia” (ii. p. 199). 

But there can be no doubt that from the removal of Birinus’s bones 
by bishop Haeddi in 676 (Bede, iii. 7) from Dorchester to Winchester 
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plan had failed ; owing to Agilberct’s immediate resignation 
two dioceses never practically existed in Wessex during 
the first period of Christianity in the land. We may say, 
therefore, that this seeming exception to the general rule 
was no real exception. 

We have called the diocese of Wessex great, but it was 
indefinitely great ; for the boundaries of the kingdom with 
which it was coterminous were so fluctuating that it would 
have been difficult at times to say over what lands the 
national bishop could claim jurisdiction and over what he 
could not. It would seem that from 634 to 644, in which 
year Penda appropriated the territory of the Hwiccas,t the 


the latter town became by title, what it had been for some years 
practically, the see of the diocese. This is all the more certain, as 
it was done by papal authority. (a) 

(a) Archbishop Theodore in one of his Decreta praises bishop 
Haeddi thus : “Cujus labore ac studio apostolicoque mandato 
ex tunc primo confirmata est in ipsa civitate (Winchester) 
sedes episcopalis dignitatis.” ‘Confirmata est’ implies 
that Winchester was practically the ecclesiastical capital 
before the translation. 

Harpsfield (p. 78) states that the Dorchester canons asserted that 
Birinus’s body was not taken away from Dorchester, though Bede 
says so—a mistake being made, according to them, between Berinus 
and Bertinus. “Agilberto episcopo Dorcacestriz diffugiente ad 
votum regis sedem transferre Wintoniam, rex qui linguam Agilberti, 
quia Gallus erat, parum noverat, fecit sibi nacta occasione sacrari 
in episcopum nove sedis quendam Saxonem, nomine Wine; et 
divisa est una diocesis in duas” (Annales de Wintonia, p. 5). Here 
Agilberct is represented as refusing to go to Winchester and as 
being expelled, partly for this reason and partly because the king 
could not understand him. The diocese was not in reality divided, 
though it would have been if Agilberct had remained. 

Bright (“Early English Church,” p. 449) speaks of Hlothere, 
whose episcopate was from 670 to 676, as bishop of Dorchester. But 
in all Bede’s notices of him he is spoken of as bishop, either of the 
West Saxons or of the Gewissz. 

Freeman writes (“ History of the Church of Wells,” p. 163) : “The 
(West Saxon) see was not finally settled at Winchester till 670.” 

« Green puts 628 as the date of Penda’s conquest (“Making of 


England,” p. 267). 
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diocese stretched from Aylesbury to the forest of Selwood 
and from the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury to Win- 
chester.1 We say ‘Winchester’ and not ‘Portsmouth’ or 
‘Southampton’; for the south-east of Hampshire was 
peopled by the Meanwara, who, sprung from the same 
stock as the inhabitants of the Isle of Wight, were with 
them conquered by Wulfhere, king of Mercia, in 661, and 
handed over as a present to the king of Sussex.2 The 
Isle of Wight was, we know, Christianised by Wilfrid in 
686,3 and, in the absence of any records, we may assume 
that the Meanwara received the gospel at the same time. 4 
Wight had indeed been conquered by the West Saxons 
in 530,5 and we may suppose, as we know nothing to the 
contrary, that the conquest of the Jutes of Wight involved 
the conquest of the Jutes on the other side of the water. 
But the bishop of Wessex had taken no notice of the Isle 
of Wight between the years 634 and 661, during which 
period the island was in the possession of the West 
Saxons ; for Christianity had to be introduced in 686 ; we 
may suppose, therefore, that he had likewise overlooked the 
Meanwara ; possibly a limited independence caused him to 
regard them as outside his sphere of influence: they may 

* “From Dorcic (Dorchester) Birinus went up and down among 
the West Saxons, that is, from Dorset to Buckinghamshire, from 
Surrey to the Severn” (Bright’s ‘Early English Church,” p. 148). 

2 “(Wulfhere, king of Mercia) duas illi (Aedilvalch, king of Sussex) 


provincias donavit, Vectam insulam et Meanuarorum provinciam in 
gente Occidentalium Saxonum ” (Bede, iv. 13). 

During Wulfhere’s reign Surrey was Mercian, with a Mercian 
under-king (“Making of England,” p. 330). The name ‘Surrey, 
or ‘south kingdom, must have been given it by the Mercians; 
it was not south to the West Saxons. 

3 Bede, iv. 16. 

4 “The province of Mean appears to have shared with Wight in 
the blessing of conversion by Wilfrith. In the parish church of 
Warnford, a village between East and West Meon, is still to be seen 
an inscription Eecor ing, in Latin of the twelfth century, an older 


foundation of Wilfrith” (Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 246 note). 
5 Saxon Chronicle. 
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Oe eee Ae ‘the West ee kings a home 
rule which included the choice of the tribal religion. 
Passing over the kingdom of the South Saxons which 
did not receive its Christianity until the second period, 
we now come to the bishopric founded among the East 
Saxons by Augustin. This small kingdom, though in- 
cluding apparently within itself two tribes, the Middle 
Saxons? and the East Saxons proper, never had any 
excuse or any wish for two bishops ; indeed for some time 
it was content to be without any. So determined were 
the people of this kingdom to keep to their ancestral 
faith, that the gospel had thrice to be planted among 
them.3 We do not wish to mention Cromwell’s troopers, 
who were chiefly drawn from Essex and Suffolk, otherwise 
than with respect, but we cannot help remarking that in 
the matter of stubbornness they and their early fathers 
were much alike. It is interesting to notice that the 
Londoners who, according to Freeman, once withstood the 
Danes at a time when the rest of England had submitted 
to them, and who, according to the same writer, were ever 


* The difficulty of approaching Sussex on the landward side was 
at this time very great; Green writes: “The wedge of forest and 
scrub, that filled the hollow between the North and South Downs, 
stretched in an unbroken mass for a hundred and twenty miles, from 
Hampshire to the valley of the Medway” (“Making of England,” 
p. 11). See also the Saxon Chronicle under the year 893: “The 
wood is in length from east to west a hundred and twenty miles 
long or longer, and thirty broad.” 

2 Green seems to deny that the Middle Saxons were a distant 
tribe (“ Making of England,” p. 111 note): “The settlers in the 
district west of London are known afterwards as the Middle Saxons. 
But that they were only an offshoot of the East Saxons is clear from 
the fact that, with London, they always belonged to the kingdom of 
Essex, and that Middlesex still forms a part of, the East Saxon 
bishopric of London.” 

3 “In no part of England was there so much tenacity of 
heathenism, so much resistance to the new faith as in ‘the emporium 
of many nations, and generally in the East Saxon realm” (Bright’s 
“ Early English Church,” p. 88). 
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foremost in the English struggle for freedom, were con- 
spicuous in their dislike to the Christian faith. Augustin, 
who sent Mellitus to London as its bishop in 604, had 
probably no great difficulty in inducing the king of 
Essex to receive him; for Saberct was Ethelberct’s nephew, 
and owned his suzerainty ; but on Saberct’s death his sons 
drove the bishop out, being willing indeed to tolerate his 
presence and his preaching, provided he would allow them 
to take the Sacrament and at the same time remain 
heathens, but on no other terms. Mellitus fled to Gaul 
along with Justus, whom the apostasy of Eadbald, Ethel- 
berct’s son, had expelled from Rochester. When Eadbald 
repented, he recalled the two bishops. Justus returned to 
Rochester ; but the Londoners refused to take back 
Mellitus ;2, and Eadbald, who did not wield the same 
power over Essex as had belonged to his father, dared not 
force them. Mellitus’s flight could not have happened 
till 616, as it took place in the year of Eadbald’s succession. 

Christianity was planted in Essex for the second time 
in 653, and the missionary that brought it was Cedd; 
a member of the Celtic Mission, though an Englishman, 
who was persuaded by Oswy of Northumberland, the 
friend of the king of Essex, to leave his work among the 
Middle Angles for this purpose. In his new undertaking 
Cedd’s efforts were rewarded with success, but it is likely 
that he never gained admittance into London ;3 for his 


* Bede, ii. 5. It is plain that their desire was to eat the white 
bread (panis nitidus) used in the Sacrament, without undertaking any 
of the Christian obligations. 

* “Mellitum Londonienses episcopum recipere noluerunt, idolatris 
magis pontificibus servire gaudentes”’ (Bede, ii. 6). 

3 In Bede’s account of Cedd’s labours in Essex there is the 
absence of all mention of London. This may be accounted for 
from the fact that London was “fluctuating between the condition 
of an independent commonwealth, and that of a dependency of the 
Mercian kings” (Freeman’s “ Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 23). 

See also Palgrave (“ English Commonwealth,” p. 414): “ Strictly 
speaking, we have no proof that London ever formed part of the early 
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two centres are stated by Bede to have been Ythanceastir 
and Tilbury, the former of which was the more important 
see-town.* Strictly speaking, therefore, Cedd cannot be 
said to have been bishop of London; for, whether he was 
allowed admission into it or not, it was certainly not his 


Anglo-Saxon kingdoms.” And, according to Mr. Gomme, London and 
Middlesex cannot be separated : “Beyond the pomerium (the open 
space outside the city), every Roman city had a territorium—open 
land all round, which was cultivated and used for the benefit of the 
citizens and probably worked by their slaves. That the territorium 
of Roman London was the same as the later county of Middlesex 
has been suggested by so good an authority as Mr. Green, and it is 
borne out by many interesting facts connected with the formation 
and naming of that county under the Anglo-Saxons. How this 
territorium fared under Anglo-Saxon rule is not quite certain, but 
what is tolerably certain is that when charter and record history 
once more begins, we see the citizens of London claiming and 
exercising privileges in the county of Middlesex, which were 
certainly not the privileges of a city which had cutitself off from the 
shire in which it was geographically situated” (Conlemporary Review, 
November, 1894, p. 749). 

Green, on the other hand, is against the Roman origin of London : 
“ Had London merely surrendered to the East Saxons and retained 
its older population and municipal life, it is hard to imagine how, 
within less than half a century, its burghers could have so wholly 
lost all trace of Christianity that not even a ruined church, as at 
Canterbury, remained for the use of the Christian bishop, and that 
the first care of Mellitus was to set up a mission-church in the 
midst of a heathen population. It is even harder to imagine how all 
trace of the municipal institutions to which the Roman towns clung 
so obstinately, should have so utterly disappeared” (“Conquest of 
England,” p. 453). 

Bishop Theodred in his will (Thorpe, “ Diplomatorium,” p. 512 
calls himself bishop of the Lundenwara ; this title seems to point to 
a Teutonic origin for London. 

* Bede, iii. p. 22: “Presbyteros et diaconos ordinavit, maxime in 
civitate que lingua Saxonum Ythanceastir appellatur, sed et in illa 
quze Tilaburg cognominatur.” 

“ Ythanceastir has been identified with Bradwell-on-the-sea, at the 
mouth of the Blackwater, formerly called the Pent, or with the 
Roman Othonz, somewhat further east, but long ago absorbed by the 
ocean, Tilbury would have the advantage of being near the mouth 
of the Thames” (Bright’s “‘ Early English Church,” p. 171). 
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see. Starting from these two towns Cedd built churches 
in different places, and ordained priests and deacons. 
Although bishop of Essex, he never lost touch with 
Northumberland ; for he continued for many years to hold 
the abbey of Lastingham in that kingdom together with 
his southern bishopric. At Lastingham he died, in 664, 
soon after the Council of Whitby, slain by the Yellow 
Pest, which not only thus deprived the people of Essex of 
their bishop, but also caused many of them to apostatise. 
Essex was at that time divided and under the rule of two 
kings, both of whom owned the supremacy of Mercia. 
One of them with his subjects remained steadfast to the 
Faith under this terrible scourge, but the other returned 
to heathen worship and carried his people with him.t 
Jaruman, bishop of Mercia, sent by Wulfhere of Mercia, 
planted the gospel in Essex for the third time, and after 
a successful mission went back to his own diocese. In his 
account of Jaruman’s preaching Bede makes no mention of 
London, but he tells us elsewhere that Wulfhere gave the 
see of London for a price to Wini, whilom bishop of- 
Winchester ; and therefore we may suppose that, by the 
efforts either of Cedd or of Jaruman, the Londoners had 
relaxed from their obstinacy. 

The boundaries of the kingdom of Essex may be ascer- 

* We do not know whether this division of Essex into two 
kingdoms was racial, or brought about by the physical formation of 
the country, or dependent on the relative power of the two kings. 
Possibly one was king of the East Saxons proper, the other of the 
Middle Saxons. According to Green there was at this time a wide 
and impassable barrier of forest and marsh between the two bodies 
of Saxons as might well give rise to two states: “ How impassable 
these fastnesses had been found by the Romans is clear from the 
fact that even their road-makers never attempted to penetrate them. 
The lower portion of the Ermine Street, the road to the north, 
which in later days struck direct through this district from London 
to Huntingdon, did not exist in Roman times, and the British 
provincial was forced to make a circuit either by Leicester or 


Colchester on his way to Lincoln and York” (“Making of 
England,” p. 49). 
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tained by the boundaries of the diocese of London, as it 
existed before the changes of the present century, and 
therefore included the counties of Essex and Middlesex, 
and the southern portion of Hertfordshire; but Green is 
of opinion that the kingdom was of very gradual growth. 
The earliest East Saxons, he thinks, could not have 
attacked London, not being powerful enough for such an 
undertaking, and would not have landed on the swampy 
flats of southern Essex. He therefore describes them as 
making their descents in the estuaries of the Colne and 
Blackwater, not on any written evidence, but because they 
could not have done otherwise. He then goes on to say 
that for nearly a hundred years they were content with the 
comparatively open land of northern and Mid Essex, 
being shut off from the west by the barrier of Waltham 
forest. The historian is perhaps right in his surmises ; 
but by the time that Cedd was preaching in these parts, 
a hundred years had already passed since the landing of 
the first East Saxons; and so we may fairly consider that 
by this time the county of Middlesex and southern Hert- 
fordshire formed part of the: kingdom,? although it is very 
possible that Cedd could not gain admittance into London 
nor access to the territory connected with London, which 
is termed Middlesex, owing to the continued apostasy 
of a portion of the East Saxons. On one occasion we 
find Cedd not in the kingdom of Northumberland, nor 
in the kingdom of Essex, but in that of East Anglia, 
whither he had gone for the baptism of the king of 
Essex ; but we may presume that he was there with the 


: “The bounds of the diocese of London which represent the 
kingdom of Essex show that the Hertfordshire men were part of the 
East Saxons. The present shire of Hertford, however, is far from 
coinciding in its limits with those of the East Saxon realm or 
diocese” (“ Making of England,” p. 109). 

2 “That Verulamium had fallen before 560 is shown by the 
lament over its ruins in Gildas” (“Making of England,” p. 109 


note). 
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knowledge and at the request of the bishop of that 
kingdom. 

The reason why a portion of the ancient diocese of 
London is called Middlesex, and another portion southern 
Hertfordshire, is thus explained by Green: both these 
tracts once belonged to Essex, but Alfred, in order to 
punish the Danes, took from them London and the terri- 
tory connected with it which we term Middlesex ; and 
some years later Edward the Elder built Hertford as a 
fortress against the Danes,? and attached to it a large 
district, part of which had belonged to northern Middlesex, 
while the rest of it had been included in the territory of 
the Four Towns.3 He thinks it, however, very probable 


t Bede, iii. 22: “This royal baptism exhibited the bishops of 
Essex and East Anglia as on brotherly terms” (Bright’s “ Early 
English Church,” p. 179). 

2 “The shires of this district (those of Oxford, Buckingham, 
Bedford, and Hertford) probably owe their actual form to adminis- 
trative arrangements of the tenth century; and although they may 
have preserved the boundaries of older tribal divisions, they do not 
everywhere exactly coincide with them” (“ Making of England,” 
p. 120 note). ' 

3 By the Peace of Wedmore between Alfred and Guthrum, in 
878, the Danes, besides the territory of the Five Towns and East 
Anglia, received also Essex (see “ Conquest of England,” p. 111). But 
in 886 the Danes, under Guthrum, helped a body of foreign Danes 
who attacked Rochester, and Alfred punished them by taking from 
them part of the kingdom of Essex : “The Essex which the Danes 
had occupied till now as a dependency of their East Anglian realm 
must have been the older kingdom of the East Saxons, a tract which 
included not only the modern shire that bears their name, but our 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire, and whose centre or mother city was 
London. . . . At the Peace of Wedmore it (London) must have been 
left, like the rest of Essex, in the hands of Guthrum. But with the 
war of 886 came its deliverance, for at the close of the strife with 
East Anglia we find London in Alfred’s hands... . . The cession of 
London, however, was only part of the sacrifice by which Guthrum 
won peace. The geographical boundaries which it names show 
that the ‘ Frith between Alfred and Guthrum,’ which has commonly 
been identified with the Frith concluded at Wedmore, is really the 
Peace of 886. . . . The older Essex was broken into an artificial line 
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that before the date of Alfred’s alteration Middlesex had 
had a separate existence of some kind. 

In the manner of its reception of Christianity, East 
Anglia bears a strong resemblance to Essex. In both 
‘kingdoms there was an attempt to compromise and to 
combine the more attractive features of the two religions 
before the Faith was finally accepted. In Essex this had 
been done after the incoming of the first missionary, and in 
defiance of him ; but we hear of no Christian teacher in the 
land, when king Redwald, having been baptized in Kent, 
set up on his return home both a Christian and a heathen 


of demarcation between Guthrum’s realm and the Mercian alder- 
manry—a line which passed from the Thames up the Lea as far as 
its sources near Hertford, thence struck straight over the Chilterns 
and down their slopes into the valley of the Ouse at Bedford, and 
thence followed the countless bends of Ouse till the point where its 
course was cut by the line of the Watling Street, near Stony Stratford. 
In other words, the western half of the East Saxon kingdom was 
torn away from the eastern half to form a district round London. 
The division may be but the return to an earlier arrangement ; for 
some such parting must have taken place when Ecgberct joined 
Essex to his ‘ eastern kingdom of Kent, while London was still left 
in Mercian hands. ... It was the Frith of 886 which gave both 
territories the shape which they still retain, which fixed the border 
of Essex at the Lea, and annexed to London that district which 
from its position between West Saxon and East Saxon, either now or 
at some earlier time, was known as the land of the Middelsexe. It 
may be doubted whether ‘Middelsexe’ were heard of before this 
assignment of the old East Saxon borderland as a ‘pagus’ for 
London in 886, when the need arose for a distinguishing name for 
its inhabitants” (“ Conquest of England,” pp. 151, 152). 

“ At the point where the boundary of the Dane Law struck to the 
north-west from the Lea across the bare uplands of the Chilterns, 
the way lay open to a (Danish) inroad, and it was to guard this open 
ground that Edward (Alfred’s son) seized the ford over the Lea... 
by two ‘ burhs’ which have since grown into our Hertford. The bend 
of its present shire-line eastward, along the upper course of the Stort, 
and so round by the crest of the Chilterns, may represent the land 
which Edward took across the line fixed by the Frith to form a 
district for his new fortress” (“Conquest of England,’ p. 197). 

“Part of the present Hertfordshire, as the diocesan limits show, 
belonged originally to the district of the Four Towns, and remained 
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altar in the same building There must have been a 
missionary; for otherwise there could have been no 
Christian altar; but no name survives, and therefore we 
may regard him as of comparatively slight weight and 
importance. Nor do we know who assisted Eorpwald, 
Redwald’s successor ; whoever he was, his mission was a 
failure ; for Eorpwald, although successful at first, lost his 
life in his endeavour to spread Christianity ; and for a time 
the new religion was crushed. The title of “apostle of 
East Anglia” was won by a later and a_ successful 
missionary, Felix of Burgundy, who, coming to Honorius 
of Canterbury and expressing his wish for mission work in 
England, was sent by him to convert the East Angles. 
He fixed his see at Dunwich, now a small village, but before 
the sea encroached upon the land, an important town.? 
Although Felix’s Mission was an offshoot from Kent, it was 
much helped by asmall band of Celtic missionaries under 
Fursey, who was honourably received by the same king 
that had welcomed Felix to East Anglia. Fursey, from 
the manner in which Bede speaks of his work, although 
presumably an upholder of Celtic usages, must have been 
on friendly terms with the bishop of the diocese.3 
Freeman 4 and Green 5 in their map (for they have but 
one) of Britain at the beginning of the seventh century, 
give the present county of Cambridge to East Anglia ; in 
their map of England in the ninth century © they give it to 
West Saxon till the establishment of the Danelagh” (“Making of 
England,’ p. 120 note). In the second of these two statements 


Green is certainly incorrect, as Wessex could have held nothing to 
the north of the Thames after the battle of Bensington in 777. 

* “Rediens domum ab uxore et quibusdam perversis doctoribus 
seductus est, ut in eodem fano et altare haberet ad sacrificium 
Christi et arulam ad victimas damoniorum” (Bede, iii. 15). 

* In 1266 the king raised a fleet composed of men from Ipswich, 
Dunwich, Yarmouth, and Lynn (Annal. Monast., iv. p. 197). 

3 Bede, iii. 19. 4 “Qld English Hist.,” p. 38. 

5 “Short History of the English People,” p. to. 

° “Qld English Hist.,” p. 144. 
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Mercia, and also take from Norfolk the land now belonging 
to it between the Nen and the Ouse, thus making Norfolk 
smaller than it now is, and restricting Suffolk to its present 
boundaries. That Suffolk extended further west in the 
seventh century than it does now is clear ; for we have it 
on Bede’s authority that the Isle of Ely was included in 
East Anglia,t and probably Ramsey,? which is now in 


* “Est Elge in provincia Orientalium Anglorum” (Bede, iv. 19). 

2 “Felix was first buried at Dunwich, then translated to Seham 
near Ely, and long after to Ramsey Abbey” (Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 
179 note). His translation to a spot near Ely seems to point to Ely’s 
being in East Anglia. His translation to Ramsey Abbey seems to 
predicate the same of Ramsey ; “ Felix ibi (at Ramsey), Orientalium 
Anglorum episcopus primus, de Seham jussu comitis asportatus 
jacet” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 318). Matthew Paris (“ Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 252) 
does indeed say : ‘“Reges Est Angliz in Northfole et Suthfolc 
dominabantur, necnon in provincia Canterbergensi, donec a rege 
Offa Merciorum mutilati sunt.” But the translation of Felix’s body 
to Ramsey took place in 969 (‘“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 318), long after the 
days of Offa. What makes it the more likely that Ramsey was in 
the tenth century in the diocese and district of East Anglia, is that 
Egelwine, the translator of the bishop’s body, was earl not of Mercia 

but of East Anglia. 

Wilfrid is said to have once acted as bishop in Ely: 
“Solus Wilfridus pontifex jura illic administravit episcopalia ” 
(Thomas of Ely, i. 15). But this does not prove that Ely was pro- 
perly outside the East Anglian diocese, and so a part of the diocese 
of Leicester, which Wilfrid was then administrating, for Wilfrid was 
a law unto himself ; not only would he ordain irregularly, but he 
was himself ordained irregularly ; his ordination took place in the 
diocese of Lindisfarne at the hands of bishop Agilberct (Bede, iii. 
25), no doubt against bishop Colman’s wish. All that can be said is 
that, as Wilfrid was administrating the diocese of Leicester at the 
time, it was more likely he should be at Ely if it was in the Leicester 
diocese, than if it was in the East Anglian diocese. But, as Bede 
states that it was in East Anglia, the point is decided. 

It must, however, be mentioned that, even though Cambridgeshire 
may have been included in East Anglia, yet the origin of the larger 
part of the population seems to be Mercian: “ The river (the Cam) 
formed throughout almost its entire length the boundary between 
the East Anglian and Mercian districts of the English name; the 
remarkable difference even yet observable in dialect and local custom 
between adjoining parishes, separated only by so narrow a stream, 
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Huntingdonshire, also belonged to the same kingdom. 
But whether the whole of the southern half of Cambridge- 
shire was part of Suffolk, seems doubtful ; for Green states 
that the Devil’s Dyke running across Newmarket Heath 
from Rech to Cowledge, was possibly the boundary both 
of the kingdom and of the diocese of East Anglia.t 


bearing testimony to this day of their several origin. But the East 
Anglian portion of the county was so far the more important that, 
when at length the shire was formed, the whole of it was counted to 
the East English, and was under the East English alderman or earl. 
And meanwhile its history is almost wholly dependent on that of the 
East Anglian monarchy. The dialect, however, is almost wholly 
Mercian” (“ History of Cambridgeshire,” p. 43, in Popular County 
Histories). 

* “They (the East Anglians) cannot have been vigorous assailants 
of the towns about the Wash, if the rampart which runs across 
Newmarket Heath from Rech to Cowledge was, as is possible, their 
work. The Devil’s Dyke, as this barrier is called, is clearly a work 
of defence against enemies advancing from the Fens, and as a 
defence to the East Anglians it was of priceless value, for, stretching 
as it did from a point where the country became fenny and im- 
passable to a point where the woods equally forbad all access, it. 
covered the only entrance into the country they had won... . Its 
ditch faces towards Cambridgeshire and the Fens. It was the 
boundary of the kingdom as well as of the diocese of East Anglia” 
(“ Making of England,” p. 53). 

“As Offa against the Welsh, so had the first kings of East Anglia 
raised a vast rampart, defended by a ditch, against Mercia, which 
bore the name of the Rechendyke, though known at a later period 
among the common people as S. Edmund’s, sometimes the Devil’s, 
and lastly as Cnut’s or Henry the First’s. . . . It long continued to 
define the limit of the authority of the nominal kings of the country, 
and afterwards of the peaceful jurisdiction of the crozier of Norwich” 
(Lappenberg, i. p. 242). 

For evidence that these fortifications existed in British times, see 
“History of Cambridgeshire” (p. 14) in Popular County Histories, 
though they were utilised by the East Anglians in the seventh century 
(p. 47). On p. 53 of this work we read: “It was at this time (arch- 
bishop Theodore’s) that every village began to have its own parish 
church ; those east of the Cam being under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of East Anglia, and those to the west probably forming part 
of the vast diocese of the Middle English.” But the villages to the 
west of the Cam could not have been ecclesiastically Mercian if they 
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This would put most of southern Cambridgeshire outside the 
old East Anglian kingdom. But Tonberct, S. Ethelreda’s 
first husband, prince of the South Gyrwas ! or inhabitants 
of southern Cambridgeshire, gave his bride as her jointure 
the Isle of Ely.2. Now the island, according to Bede, was 
a part of East Anglia ; therefore we may suppose that 
Tonberct’s other possessions were also East Anglian ;3 for 
we cannot imagine that he would hold under two kings. 
It is indeed possible that not only south Cambridgeshire 
but the whole of the present county as well as Huntingdon- 
shire once belonged to East Anglia ; for in Camden’s day 
there was but one high sheriff for the whole of the South 
Gyrwan country ; “he is chosen out of Cambridgeshire one 
year, out of the Isle of Ely the second, and the third out 
of Huntingdonshire.” If there was a unity in this district, 
not only a part but all would have been East Anglian.4 


were politically East Anglian; and the following passage in the 
Saxon Chronicle proves that Cambridgeshire was part of East 
Anglia in 1o10; at Ulfcytel’s defeat by the Danes in that year “soon 
fled the East English: then stood fast Grantabriggshire alone.” 

pe Dedesiy., 10. 

2 Bright’s “ Early English Church,” p. 251. 

3 The fact that Thomas, Felix’s successor in the bishopric of East 
Anglia, was a Gyrwa (Bede, iii. 20), or Fenman does not prove that 
the Fens or any portions of them were owned by the East Angles, 
for Deusdedit or Frithonas (Bright’s “ Early English Church,” p. 174), 
archbishop of Canterbury, was not a Kentish man, but a West Saxon. 

4 “ Making of England,” p. 82. 

Harpsfield (p. 74) places Cambridgeshire within the East Anglian 
diocese ; but what does he mean by saying that Dunwich was Felix’s 
“‘sedes,” but Felixstowe his “sedes episcopalis” ? “ Orientalium 
Anglorum regnum inter eos fines constitit quos hodie habet Comitatus 
Northfolciz, Suthfolciz et Cantabrigiz. Sedem habuit apud Damuc, 
ibique humatus est; sed reliquiz ejus postea ad coenobium 
Ramesiense translate sunt. Oppidum vero ubi sedem episcopalem 
fixit, ab ipsius nomine Felixstowe sive Felstowe, quasi dicas Felicis 
oppidum, appellatum est postea.” 

He repeats this on p. 85 ; thus Ethelreda, daughter of Anna, king 
of the East Angles, on leaving Coldingham, “ad suos Orientales 
Anglos rediit ac quam primum in insula, quam Ely nominant, 
coenobium instauravit.” But Harpsfield is not always consistent ; 
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Green admits the solidarity of the South Gyrwans, but 
supposes that they reached their country from the north, 
not from the east, that is, that they were Mercians not 
East Anglians. 

If ever an exception were necessary, or were thought 
necessary, to the general rule touching the earliest Eng- 
lish dioceses, it would have been, we might have supposed, 
in the case of the most northerly kingdom. Its extent, 
stretching as it did from the Forth to the Trent, surpassed 
that of any other kingdom ; while in other kingdoms we 
sometimes think we see racial divisions, here they are 
distinct, and resolve themselves at times into two indepen- 
dent kingdoms ; and moreover, the disputes which arose 
between the upholders of Roman and the upholders of 
Celtic usages, and those more personal quarrels which 
Wilfrid and his opponents took part in, might have 
warranted the formation of two dioceses. And yet, 
notwithstanding all these incentives to separation, the 
unity of the Northumbrian episcopate, as long as the 
original theory lasted, was maintained intact. ; 

The earlier of the two kingdoms! took its beginning, 


on p. 81 he puts Cambridgeshire in Mercia; for he states that the old 
province of Mercia contained five bishoprics of his day (the sixteenth 
century) those of Lincoln, Worcester, Lichfield, Hereford, and Ely ; 
but the diocese of Ely, being Cambridgeshire, must have belonged 
to East Anglia at least before Offa’s day, and probably in earl 
Egelwine’s time. 

Bentham, on p. 56 of his “Church of.Ely,” says that Ely was 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the East Anglian bishop ; his 
authority seems to be Thomas of Ely (bk. i. ch. 15). 

Sigberct of East Anglia with Felix’s advice “instituit scholam in 
qua pueri literis erudirentur” (Bede, iii. 18). The above passage of 
Bede has been adduced in the dispute between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to prove the higher antiquity of the latter. “The proof is, 
however, wanting that Cambridge belonged to East Anglia” (Lap- 
penberg, i. p. 154 note). 

* Green makes the descents of the two Northumbrian tribes con- 
temporary : ‘“ While the Engle were mastering the future Yorkshire 
from the estuary of the Humber, they were making an even more 
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according to Green, from a band of Angles, who, landing 
on the promontory to the north of the Humber, mastered 
Holderness, the Wolds and the valley of the Derwent. 
This part of Yorkshire is now the East Riding, and it is 
likely that this local division represents roughly the 
territory of the original kingdom of the Deirans. Gradually 
they would penetrate further to the north and to the west, 
and, when we meet with them in history, they hold all 
Yorkshire except Leeds and the country round it, which 
isa small British kingdom. York was their capital, and 
their kings were of the race of Aelli, whose name was 
made known to Gregory in the slave-market at Rome. 
The second and more northerly kingdom sprang into 
existence on the shores of the Forth, and made its way 
over the Lothians, the Merse, and the north-east of Eng- 
land until it reached the Tees. Ida was the first king of 
these Angles, and the fortress of Bamborough was _ his 
capital What was the exact degree of relationship 
between Ida’s Angles and those who settled on the 
Yorkshire Wolds, it is difficult to determine ; for the 
more southerly of the two tribes has since received a 
large influx of Danes who must have altered to some 
extent the tongue of those among whom they settled. It 
is indeed the prevailing idea that not only Yorkshire but 
the whole of the eastern side of England from the Humber 
to the Forth is largely Scandinavian. But this isa mistake. 
Yorkshire is so, though some parts of it are more so than 
others, notably the East Riding. But to the north of the 
Tees this element hardly exists ; the men of East Lothian, 
the Merse, Northumberland and Durham are pure Angles. 
The line of argument by which a large Danish population 
north of the Tees and the Tweed is supposed, appears to 
be this: the Danes and Norwegians were the most 


important settlement in the estuary of the Forth” (“Making of Eng- 
land,” p. 68). But if the term “ Frisian Sea” rightly applies to the 
Frith of Forth in the fourth century, the more northern settlement 
must have been the earlier. 


6 
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energetic and the most robust of all the Teutonic tribes 
that settled in Britain ; these two qualities are to be found 
pre-eminently in the tract of country that stretches from 
the Tees to the Forth ; now Yorkshire is without doubt 
largely Danish, and there these qualities are very prominent; 
therefore the population from the Forth to the Tees must 
be also mainly of Danish origin. The best authorities* 


* Taylor’s “ Words and Places,” p. 169 : “ As we leave Yorkshire 
and approach Durham and Northumberland, the Norse names 
rapidly diminish in frequency, and north of the Tweed they almost 
entirely disappear. The few that we find are usually only stations on 
the coast, as Alnwick and Berwick. . . . The map proves conclusively 
that the district between the Tees and the Forth is one of the most 
purely Saxon [he means Angle] portions of the island.” For the 
relative proportion of Scandinavian names in each of the Ridings, 
see p. 182 of the same book ; the North Riding has one hundred and 
eleven, the East one hundred and twenty-six, the West sixty. Taylor 
certainly does not understate the Danish element in old Northum- 
berland ; for he makes the second syllable in Berwick Danish ; but 
there are seven or eight Berwicks in Wiltshire, the most un-Danish 
of shires. 

“A party of Danes divided the lands of Northumberland among 
them. By Northumberland we must here understand Deira or 
Yorkshire ; for it would seem that they did not settle in Bernicia, 
where English aldermen went on reigning at Bamborough. This 
must be the reason why that part of old Northumberland, though so 
far away from the Humber, still keeps its old name. And this must 
also be the reason why there are few or no Danish names in the 
present counties of Durham and Northumberland, or in that part of 
Scotland which then belonged to Northumberland, while in York- 
shire Danish names are very common” (Freeman’s “Old English 
Hist.,” p. 118). 

“To the north they (the Danes) were advanced as far as the Tyne” 
(Stubbs ‘“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 227). Freeman would have written 
“<“themMeesw7 

“ Hardly a trace of Danish settlement can be found north of the 
Tees. But the names of towns and villages in Deira show in how 
systematic a way southern Northumbria was parted among its 
conquerors. Thechange seems to have been much the same as that 
which followed the conquest of the Normans. The English popula-. 
tion was not displaced, but the lordship of the soil was transferred 
to the conqueror. The settlers formed a new aristocracy, while the 
older nobles fell to a lower position ; for throughout Deira the life 
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are, however, strongly against this supposition. But, 
though it is hard to settle the exact degree of relationship 
between these two tribes of Angles, they were near akin to 
each other ; for even now from the Forth to the Humber 
there is only one language spoken—the northern English, 
although there are local varieties of it in different parts. 
But the proof of a close relationship does not militate 
against there being a distinct difference between the 
Deirans and the Bernicians. That there is such a 
difference is evident from this—that even at the present 
day the dividing line between the two main dialects of 
northern English is not the Cheviots which now divide 
England from Scotland? and have divided them since the 
year 1018, but the Tees which divides what was once 
Deira from what was once Bernicia ; thus the tongue of a 
man of the present county of Northumberland is far more 
similar to that of a Lowland Scot than to that of a York- 
shireman, and for this reason that he and the man from the 
Lothians or the Merse are equally Bernicians, whereas the 
Yorkshireman is a Deiran. — 

Paulinus brought Christianity to Northumberland in 


of an English thegn was priced at but half the value of the life of a 
northern ‘hold’” (“Conquest of England,” p. 115). 

“On the coast of South Jutland we find two towns in close neigh- 
bourhood, Middleburg and Aarhus, while in Cleveland, the most 
Danish part of Yorkshire, Middlesborough is as closely neighboured 
by its Aarhus-um or Airsome. It is hardly possible not to believe 
that the great iron-mart of Cleveland must look for its mother- 
city to the little Jutish township” (“Conquest of England,” 

UL): 

i : & do not say that the Cheviots do not mark some difference in 
dialect. The Northumbrian burr is different from the Berwickshire 
roll of the ‘r’; but the two dialects are substantially the same. The 
people of the town of Berwick use, I believe, the burr, although 
geographically Scottish, This must arise either from there being a 
colony of Northumbrians placed in the town after the wholesale 
massacre by Edward I., or because they have had, owing to their 
political position, more intercourse for the last few hundred years 
with Northumberland than with Berwickshire. 
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625 ;1 but, although already consecrated bishop by Justus 
of Canterbury before he started on his journey to the north, 
he was for two years nothing more than the queen’s chap- 
lain, holding the same position in Ethelburga’s household 
as bishop Liuthard had held in her mother’s3 In 627 
king Edwin was converted and baptized, and from this 
we may date the beginning of the Northumbrian bishopric. 
At this time the two kingdoms or provinces were united 
under the king of Deira, and so York, and not Bamborough, 
became the see-town of the bishop. Paulinus’s work lasted 
only six years, and in such a short time he could not do 
much. We hear of him in both provinces ; for we are told 
of his baptisms in the Yorkshire Swale, and in the Glen, a 
Border stream; but he spent most of his time in Deira.4 
His plan, apparently, was to have no basis except the dio- 
cesan city, but to move from place to place; for Bede tells 
us that there was in Paulinus’s day no church or altar or 
cross in Bernicia,s and Canon Bright sees reason to believe 
that such things were very rare in Deira.6 This method 
of evangelisation, however, soon came to an end; for 
Edwin fell in battle in 633 at Heathfield or Hatfield, 
and under the conquerors, Penda of Mercia and Cadwallon 
of North Wales, Deira and Bernicia were separated, the 
diocese becoming non-existent,7 as Paulinus had fled with 
the queen to Kent and had left no successor. 


« “We have now reached another landmark ; the Mission of Pau- 
linus was the first onward step that had been taken (by Gregory’s 
Mission) since Mellitus addressed the East Saxons” (Bright’s “ Early 
English Church,” p. 111). 

? Bede, ii. 9. 

3 “ Paulinus episcopus cum A®thelburga virgine ad regem Eadwi- 
num sicut Letardus cum Berta ad regem primitus Ethelbertum quasi 


comes copulz carnalis advenit. Sed ipse potius . . .” (“ Hist. Mon. 
S. Aug,,” p. 153). 

* “Tn provincia Deirorum, ubi sepius manere cum rege solebat” 
(Bede, ii. 14). S Bede, iii. 2. 


° Bright's “ Early English Church,” p. 120. 
? According to Adamnan all traces of Christianity had disappeared. 
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In 635 Oswald, a member of the Bernician royal family, 
who had been living as an exile with the monks of Iona, 
triumphed over Penda and Cadwallon at the battle of 
Heavenfield, and again united the two kingdoms. Under 
him York was no longer the bishop’s seat, which, as was 
natural, was transferred to Bernicia; but the new bishop 
did not go to Bamborough, the capital of Bernicia. The 
island of Lindisfarne, resembling in position the island from 
which he came, became his home and gave its name to the 
Northumbrian bishopric, which now looked to Iona and 
not to Canterbury for guidance. We may suppose that 
there were three strong reasons for leaving York; it was 
the capital of a subject state, it was a city—a place of resi- 
dence much disliked by the new missionaries—and it was 
through Paulinus’s episcopate associated with the Roman 
see. And, if York was to be abandoned, there was a very 
strong reason for choosing, not Bamborough, but Lindis- 
farne ; for here the missionaries could lead the same lives 
and adopt the same methods of going forth to preach the 
gospel as had been their custom in their old home.t 


when Oswald came to the throne: ‘“Usque id temporis tota illa 
Saxonia gentilitatis et ignorantize tenebris obscurata erat, excepto 
ipso rege Oswaldo cum duodecimis viris qui cum eo Scotos inter 
exulante baptizati sunt” (Life of S. Columba, bk. i. ch. 1). 

But according to Henry of Huntingdon (p. 90), who copies Bede 
(ii. 20), the continuity between Paulinus’s and Aidan’s churches was 
not broken: “ Reliquerat (Paulinus) autem in ecclesia sua Eboraci 
Jacobum Diaconum, virum sanctum, qui ex hinc baptizabat et doce- 
bat usque dum recuperata pace in provincia et crescente numero 
fidelium .. . senex et plenus dierum juxta scripturas viam patrum 
secutus est.” 

* Collier sees only one reason for leaving York, and that the one 
that was the most useful for controversy: “By Aidan’s fixing the 
episcopal see in Holy Island we may conclude he had no great 
regard for pope Gregory’s regulation ; for this pope, in his directions 
to Augustine the monk, ordered the principal see for the northern 
parts to be settled at York. It is plain, therefore, Aidan did not 
think himself under the pope’s jurisdiction” (bk. ii.). 

Ralph de Diceto (ii. p. 206) puts forward as the reasons the humi- 
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berland in 664 of its Celtic Mission. It is generally ac- 
cepted that it was best for the Northumbrian Church to be 
brought into closer contact with the rest of the Western 
Church ; but we cannot concur with Green’s opinion in all 
its details as to the result of a further continuance of the 
Scots in England.t His description of what might have 
happened is distinctly unfair and one-sided. The later 
disorders in the Irish Church were mainly caused by the 
invasions of the Danes and Norwegians, whose havoc in 
Ireland was greater and more lasting than it was in 
England (for in the latter country their kinship with the 
rest of the inhabitants enabled them before long to settle 


lity of the Celtic missionaries and their wish for retirement: “Nec 
pallio nec urbis (York) nobilitate volentes attolli, in insula Linde- 
farnensi delituerunt.”’ See in Bede the beautiful character given to 
the Mission from Iona (iii. 26). Elmham, but wrongly, takes his 
words as referring to all monks (“ Hist. Mon. S. Aug.,” p. 244). They 
may or may not have been applicable; but Bede, as the context 
shows, was speaking only of the Scottish monks who evangelised ~ 
Northumberland. 

William of Malmesbury is of the same opinion as R. de Diceto as 
to the reasons for the rejection of York and the selection of Lindis- 
farne : “Lindisfarne est insula exigua, que nunc a ‘provincialibus 
Halieland vocatur, quam sanctissimus Aidanus appetitor silentii et 
sanctze paupertatis in sedem episcopatus, spreta illa Eboracensis 
frequentiz pompa, elegit” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 266). 

* “Had the Church of Aidan won, the later ecclesiastical history 
of England would probably have resembled that of Ireland. Devoid 
of that power of organisation which was the strength of the Roman 
Church the Celtic Church in its own Irish home took the clan system 
of the country as the basis of church government. Tribal quarrels 
and ecclesiastical controversies became inextricably confounded, and 
the clergy, robbed of all really spiritual influence, contributed no 
element save that of discord to the state. Hundreds of wandering 
bishops, a vast religious authority wielded by hereditary chieftains, 
the dissociation of piety from morality, the absence of those larger 
and more humanising influences which contact with a wider world 
alone can give, this is the picture which the Irish Church presents 
to us” (“Short Hist.,” p. 28). 
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down among them and disappear as a separate people), 
and partly perhaps by the instability of the Irish character, 
If the final result of the departure of the Celtic Mission 
from Northumberland was beneficial, the immediate result 
(we have it on Bede’s authority‘) was disastrous; for he 
laments the falling off of the Northumberland of his day 
from its religious condition in the time of the Celtic Mission. 
We do not know what examples Green is referring to, but 
we should have thought that the severance of piety from 
morality was no more conspicuous among the ancient Irish 
than among other Christians. 

After the departure of the Scots Lindisfarne did not at 
once lose its episcopal dignity. The retiring bishop was 
succeeded by one who, though conforming to the Roman 
Easter, had been educated in Celtic ways, by name Tuda. 
Bright says that he was of the same race as the former 
bishops.2 But Bede seems rather to imply that he was an 
Englishman educated in Ireland3 Tuda was a bishop 4 
before he came to Northumberland, having been conse- 
crated in Ireland. Bede says that he worked in the 
country from the time of: bishop Colman, and we may 
suppose his work to have been episcopal; Bright calls him 
“virtually coadjutor bishop.”5 Tuda’s position, therefore, 
in Northumberland during the existence of the Scottish 
Mission causes no difficulty to the then existing theory of 
the English episcopate, for coadjutor bishops have no 
dioceses. But we cannot pass over so lightly Bede’s 
statement® that when Finan of Lindisfarne consecrated 
Cedd to be bishop of Essex, he called to his assistance 
“two other bishops.” This quotation, however, is not 
enough to overthrow the theory ; for we must either 
regard the two bishops as monastic bishops, like those 


2 111,20, 2 “arly English Church,” p. 205, 
3 “ Apud Scotos austrinos eruditus” (Bede, iii. 26). 

4 Bede, iii. 26. 

5 “ Harly English Church,” p. 205. cuitin22) 
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in Ireland or the Highlands ;* or they might have come 
from the neighbouring British kingdom of Elmet, which, 
although lately conquered by the English of Northumber- 
land, may have still retained its native episcopal system. 
Nor must we pass over in silence Eddi’s assertion that 
Colman, the Scottish bishop of Lindisfarne, was bishop of 
York and metropolitan.2. Bishop of York he certainly was 
not, except in so far as Deira was within his diocese; for 
Lindisfarne was his see, and, if he was a metropolitan, his 
suffragans could only have been monastic bishops ; for the 
evidence drawn from Bede, that there was at this time only 
one diocesan bishop in Northumberland and that Lindis- 
farne was his residence, cannot be gainsaid.3 Tuda dying 
of the Yellow Pest within the year, the Witan selected 
Wilfrid for the vacant bishopric. There was now nothing 
to prevent Lindisfarne from yielding precedence to York 
except the fact that Bernicia, not Deira, gave the king to 
the united provinces. ' This obstacle, however, was not 
allowed to weigh in the minds of those who had the 
decision in their hands; Wilfrid had, we may be sure, © 
set his heart upon having York as his seat,4 and king Oswy, 


* “These prelates must have been Scoto-Celtic” (“ Early English 
Church,” p. 170). 

* “Historians of the Church of York,” i. p. 14. 

Raine’s note to this passage is : “Colman was acting as bishop in 
Yorkshire during the vacancy. He was not, however, metropolitan, 
as there had been no archbishop of York since Paulinus left the 
north. But, when Finan and Colman officiated in Deira, they con- 
sidered it as part of their diocese ; they did not suppose that there 
was any vacancy. The right to call himself ‘metropolitan’ would 
not, in Colman’s opinion, have depended on the possession of the 
pall, but on having diocesan bishops under him.” 

3 “Eddi makes Wilfrid say [in discussing the question of his con- 
secration], ‘There are many bishops in Britain who are either 
Quarto-decimans, as the Britons and Scots, or have been ordained 
by them’” (Bright's “Early English Church,” p. 210). There were 
in reality very few English diocesan bishops at the time ; therefore, 
if Wilfrid spoke accurately, he must have been referring to monastic 
bishops without territorial dioceses. 

* “Wilfrid was to be bishop ; but, probably at his desire, and cer- 
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with the scene at the Synod of Whitby still fresh in his 
memory, would hardly dare to oppose any scheme that 
might be supposed to have the sanction of him who kept 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. We are not here con- 
cerned with Wilfrid’s career ; it is enough for us to notice 
that, when he returned from Gaul after his consecration,! 
he was forcibly prevented from taking possession of his 
bishopric. We can only guess at the reason for his 
repulse ;2 but, whatever it was, Chad, Cedd’s brother, was 
chosen in his stead. This alteration did not affect the 
decision that had been arrived at to replace Lindisfarne by 
York. Chad, who had been brought up by the Celtic 
Mission and had their virtues, humility and the dislike of 
ostentation, to an eminent degree, might be supposed to 
have preferred the solitude and retirement that were only 
to be got at such a place as Lindisfarne; but, if this were 
so, circumstances were too strong for him, and he became 
bishop, not of Lindisfarne, but of York.3 It has been sug- 


tainly with good reason, it was resolved to replace the bishopric at 
York” (Bright’s “ Early English Church,” p. 209). 

t “Who was to consecrate him? Deusdedit and probably Damian 
were dead ; Cedd was still alive at the time, but he would have the 
disadvantage, in Wilfrid’s eye, of Scotic consecration; and the same 
drawback existed in regard to Jaruman of Mercia. Wiaini would be 
objectionable as the supplanter, in effect, of Agilbert. There re- 
mained Boniface of Dunwich, who had been consecrated by arch- 
bishop Honorius; but Wilfrid would wish to have the canonical 
three consecrators ; and his own strong predilection for the country 
where he had spent some years, and learnt so much, would be an 
additional motive for requesting to be consecrated in Gaul” (Bright’s 
“ Early English Church,” p. 209). 

2 “Wilfrid found that he had been far too long absent. The 
defeated party, while conforming to the Catholic Easter, disliked his 
general line, and thought perhaps that his rule would be too high- 
handed. While he lingered in Gaul, they rallied, and represented 
to Oswy that the Church could not await the leisure of a bishop who 
did not come home to begin his work” (Bright’s “ Early English 
Church,” p. 211). 

3 Chad went into the south for consecration. . .. Chad seems 
to have forgotten that Boniface of Dunwich was available, for he 
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gested! that Wilfrid when deprived should have taken up 
episcopal work as bishop of Lindisfarne, leaving Chad to 
be bishop of York: but the maker of this statement is not 
aware that this was impossible ; putting aside the question 
of Wilfrid’s ability to make arrangements without the king’s 
leave, there was only one bishopric in the kingdom at that 
time, and the idea of its being possible that there should 
be two had not yet, as far as we know, been entertained. 
It is impossible to be exact respecting the boundaries of 
Northumberland at this time ; for they were the boundaries 
of a kingdom that marched mostly with the territory of a 
vanquished race, and were for that reason continually 
shifting. Green gives the Midlothian Esk as Northumber- 
land’s northern limit ;2 but, if Edinburgh was taken by 
king Edwin and named after him, we may suppose that 
his kingdom reached at least to the Almond, which 
separates Mid from East Lothian, and perhaps extended 


repaired to Wini of Winchester, who thereupon took the first step 
towards restoring communion between the Welsh and English 
Churches, while at the same time he showed himself careful to 
observe the requirement of the three consecrators, by obtaining 
the co-operation of two bishops of British race, most probably 
from Cornwall, who, it need not be said, were maintainers of the 
Celtic Easter” (Bright’s “Early English Church,” p. 212). 

* “Dictionary of Christian Biography,” i. p. 429. 

7 “Along Lothian or the coast between Lammermoor and the 
Forth, they (the Angles) had pushed to the little stream of the 
Esk, where their way was barred by the rock-fortress of Myned 
Agned, the site of the later Edinburgh ; while south of the Lammer- 
moor they had advanced along the loops of the Tweed as far as the 
vale of the Gala Water, and up the dales and streamlets which lie 
to the south and north of it, till their advance was thrown back by 
the wilder hill country on the west. Here the border line of the 
Cattrail as it strikes through Ettrick forest marks the border of 
Welsh and Engle” (“ Making of England,” p. 71). 

Freeman, in his map for the beginning of the seventh century in 
his “Old English History,’ places the land as far as the Carron 
within Northumberland ; and this map is the same which Green 


uses in his “Short History” for “ Britain in the midst of the English 
Conquest.” 
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even further. The same authority regards the Cattrail or 
ancient ditch which lies a little to the west of Melrose 
as the barrier between the Angles and the Britons, 
although there exists a theory that it formed the con- 
necting link between the Picts of the Pentlands and the 
Picts of Galloway. But we can hardly hesitate about the 
Pennine chain being the line between Britons and Angles 
further south, although it must be a question how far 
the eastern slopes were in British occupation. The out- 
lying kingdom of Elmet was wrested from the Britons by 
Edwin in the early days of his kingship. 

The dividing line between the Northumbrians and the 
Mercians at this time is also somewhat difficult of settle- 
ment. It might naturally be supposed to be the same that 
now divides Yorkshire from the counties of Derby and 
Nottingham, but the question cannot be so easily settled. 
Bede states that the North Mercians were to the north of 
the Trent and gives the number of their ‘families’ as 
seven thousand,! but he omits to state how far north they 
extended. Lindsey, which is the northern part of Lincoln- 
shire, being bounded on the west by the Trent and on 
the south by the Witham,? is also said to have contained 
seven thousand hides or ‘ families. We should infer, 
therefore, that Lindsey and North Mercia were of very 
much the same size ; but on turning to the map of modern 
England we see that Lindsey is considerably larger than 
those parts of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire that are 
on the north side of the Trent. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that a part of southern Yorkshire was included 
in North Mercia. The maps in Green and Freeman seem 
to take this view of the matter.3 The difficulty might 

* Bede, ili. 24. 2 Moberly’s “ Bede,’ p. 127 note. 

3 “Short History of England,” p. 11; “Old English History,” 
p.39. According to some authorities the ‘family’ was in Bede’s 
day a measure of land, being “something like half a square mile” 
(“History of Cambridgeshire,” p. 52 in Popular County Histories). 
If this were certain the boundaries of the North and South Mercians 
could be ascertained fairly accurately. 
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perhaps be overcome by ascertaining the present line of 
division between the Yorkshire and the Midland dialect. 
But whatever the limits of the Northumbrian kingdom 
were, those of the diocese were the same, except perhaps 
in one particular—we may be morally certain that Paulinus 
would have included within it the British kingdom of 
Elmet, lately conquered by Edwin, which before the con- 
quest could hardly have been without a bishop; but we 
may be almost as certain that the Celtic line of North- 
umbrian bishops, having no cause of quarrel with the 
Britons and remembering the brotherly meeting of 
Columba and Kentigern, would have recognised Elmet 
as constituting a diocese by itself. It must be added that 
sometimes the Northumbrian kingdom included Lindsey, 
the northern half of Lincolnshire, and that the ecclesiastical 
condition of Lindsey would have been the same as its 
political, being at one time in the diocese of York or 
Lindisfarne and at another time in the Mercian diocese.? 
During Paulinus’s episcopate it was held by Northumber- 
land, and he is said by Bede to have preached in it and to 
have built a stone church in the town of Lincoln, the ruins 
of which were still standing in Bede’s day.3 


* Ellis (see map in his “English Dialects”) gives all South-west 
Yorkshire as far north as the Wharfe to the Midland dialect. 

? In Edwin’s and in Oswald’s reign Lindsey went with Northum- 
berland ; on Oswald’s death in 642 Penda of Mercia took it; on 
Penda’s death in 655 Oswy of Northumberland took it; in 657 
Wulfhere of Mercia took it from Oswy ; and in 678 Ecgfrith of 
Northumberland took it from Wulfhere. (See Moberly’s “Bede,” 
p. 161 note.) 

3 Bede, ii. 16. In this chapter Bede also states that Paulinus 
baptized a number of people in the Trent near Tiovulfingacestir. 
Bright in his “Early English Church” (p. 123) says that it is usually 
identified with Southwell, where the minster of S. Mary, for ages 
connected with the see of York, has always claimed Paulinus as its 
founder. But Southwell, being a town of the North Mercians, could 
not have been in Paulinus’s diocese. It is generally supposed that 
the connection of the see of York with Nottinghamshire does not 
go back to the seventh century. 
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The foundations of Mercia were laid: by Angles who 
made their way into Britain up the valley of the Trent and 
along the Ermine Street or Roman road which led from 
the southern shore of the Humber. Those who went 
along the Roman road captured Lincoln, and thus became 
known as the ‘Lindiswara’ or dwellers in the district 
round Lindum. .It was probably an offshoot from them 
that, penetrating further southwards and continuing their 
journey along the Ermine Street, acquired the name of 
Gyrwas or Fenman. Green supposes that Northampton 
was founded by Gyrwas who, after their conquest of the 
Fens made their way up the Nen;! and it may be added 
that the shape of Northamptonshire favours the idea that 
the first settlers came from the direction of the Wash ; for 
the shire is composed of lands lying in the valleys of the 
Welland and the Nen, two rivers that empty themselves 
into the Wash. It may indeed be said that if we consider 
the geographical position of the shire it seems not unlikely 
that the original settlers came from the Wash, whereas, if 
we take into account many of the topographical names, 
we may be morally certain that they did so. We may, in 
fact, with the aid of a map of the county, trace the original 
settlers from their first to their final settlements in modern 
Northamptonshire. Thus, making their way up the two 
streams, they seized and colonised the land that lay 
between them. Northborough was their northern, Easton 
their eastern, Collyweston their western, and Sutton their 
southern limit. When securely settled in their new homes 
they would wish to make new settlements ; hence the origin 
of Wood Newton, and, we may presume, of Water Newton, 
though the latter, being on the south side of the Nen, is 
not now in the shire. Soon they advanced southward 
of Wood Newton, and Southwick was the result. A 


* “Making of England,’ p. 83. Perhaps the Gyrwas were the 
British inhabitants of the Fens (“‘ History of Cambridgeshire,” p. 42, 
in Popular County Histories). 
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further advance of about ten miles brought them to a 
spot on which they founded their ‘Sudborough, the term 
‘south’ implying that they here rested for a while. But 
after a time the main body of the tribe moved further 
southward and fixed their home-town or headquarters in 
the place where Northampton now stands. Here, we may 
suppose, the main body remained, though close to it are 
evidences of other and probably smaller settlements ; for 
the Billings had close by their east town and west town in 
Easton Manduitt and Weston Favel. And it would seem 
that the most southern of these South Angles made a 
settlement the principal town of which might be hard to 
discover, but whose northern and southern limits are 
marked by Norton near Daventry, and King’s Sutton 
near Banbury. To some this southward march of the 
South Angles may seem fanciful, at least in its details ; 
but it is strongly supported by these two facts—the South 
Angles fought and settled in clans and families, they were 
not therefore fortuitous bodies of men; thus we have the 
Rockings, the Wellings, the Cottings, the Addings, the 
Geddings, the Arthings; and we can even trace the 
southern progress of some families; thus we have Har- 
ringworth in the north of the county and Harrington 
near Kelmarsh; we have Farthingston near Weedon and 
Farthingho in the extreme south of the county. A second 
offshoot of the Lindiswara proceeded along the Fosse Way 
and stormed Leicester. From their central position they 
took the name of the Middle Angles. Another body of 
Angles, also starting from the estuary of the Humber, | 
worked their way up the Trent valley,’ and after making 
settlements at Nottingham, Repton, Lichfield, and Tam- 
worth, fought their way so far westward as to found the 
towns of Wolverhampton and Stafford, while a division of 


* The boundary between the Angles who made their way up the 
Trent and those who proceeded along the Fosse Way, may be marked 
by the line dividing Nottinghamshire from Leicestershire. 
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them must have marched up the valleys of the Derwent 
and the Dove, and after reaching the Peak and settling 
near it they gave themselves the name of Pecsztas. This 
is Green’s account! of the Angle settlement of Mercia2 or 
Central Britain, and we may be sure that in the main he is 
correct. 

The English historian of the eighth century states that 
the Angles of Britain consisted of four principal tribes 
along with some others.3 Of the four the Mercians and 
Mid Angles 4 together correspond to those whom we know 
as the Mercians. In another passage Bede divides the 
Mercians into two portions, those living to the north and 
those living to the south of the Trent.s Now we are told 
in one place that Peada, Penda’s son, was king of the 
South Mercians under Penda,® and we are told elsewhere 
that Peada was king of the Mid Angles ;7 the inference is 


* “Making of England,” pp. 74-85. 

? Mercia is the ‘march’ or boundary between the Angles and 
the Welsh. As the former were aggressive and successful in their 
aggressions, this boundary was not a fixed one. How far west at 
any given time the boundaries of the Mercian kingdom and its 
bishopric extended none can say, for it must have been continually 
shifting. In Wulfhere’s time, writes Green (“ Making of England,” 
p. 327), Mercia reft from Northumbria the district south of the 
Mersey, and with it at least the site and port of Chester. We have, 
he says, no record of this conquest or of its date, but from this time 
we find Chester and the county as far as the Mersey in Mercian 
hands. 

3 “QOrientales Angli, Mediterranei Angli, Merci, tota Nordan- 
hymbrorum progenies, czterique Anglorum populi” (Bede, i. 15). 
The Lindiswara and the Gyrwas must have been among the “czeteri 
Anglorum populi.” 

4 “ Middilangli, id est, Mediterranei Angli” (Bede, i. 21). 

5 Bede, iii. 24. ° Bede, iii. 24. 

7 Bede, iii. 21. The kingdom of the Middle Angles (“Middle 
Saxons” in one copy of the Saxon Chronicle) was given by Penda 
to his son Peada (Bede, iii. 21); Oswy of Northumberland on 
Penda’s defeat and death gave the kingdom of the South Mercians 
to Peada, who was his brother-in-law (Bede, iii. 24). The natural 
inference is that Oswy confirmed Penda’s gift to Peada. If this was 
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that the South Mercians and the Mid Angles were the 
same tribe. Besides, if the Mid Angles had Leicester as 
their chief town there would be no room for another tribe 
between them and the Trent. Another title given either to 
the Mercians generally, or to a portion of them, is that of 
‘Southumbrians.’ On comparing a passage in the Saxon 
Chronicle! with a passage in Bede? we find that the terms 
‘Mercians’ and ‘Southumbrians’ are interchangeable. 
These questions therefore suggest themselves: Are all the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Mercia included in the 
‘Mercians’ here mentioned, or only. those who seemed 


so, then the South Mercians and the Middle Angles are the same 
people. 

It is worth noticingi that the Saxon Chronicle here makes a 
mistake. Under the year 653 we read that the Middle Angles under 
their alderman, Peada, received the orthodox faith ; under the year 
655 that Peada on Penda’s death succeeded to the kingdom of the 
Mercians. But Bede (iii. 24) affirms in so many words that Oswy 
kept the whole of the Mercian kingdom in his own hands, giving 
that of the South Mercians to Peada to be held presumably under 
him. 

Florence of Worcester seems to imply that the Middle Angli and 
the South Mercians were different tribes, but he probably quoted 
Bede’s words without understanding them. Bede writes: “ Rex 
Osuiu tribus annis post occisionem Pendan regis Merciorum genti 
czeterisque Australium provinciarum populis prefuit. ... Quo 
tempore donavit Peada, Pendan regis filio, eo quod esset cognatus 
suus, regnum Australium Merciorum.’ Florence’s words are: 
“Filio ejus (Penda’s) Peadz, qui a patre suo Mediterraneis 
Anglis princeps constitutus in Northhymbria a Finano episcopo 
est baptizatus, eo quod suus esset cognatus (habuit enim in con- 
jugem filiam ejus Alhfledam), regnum Australium Merciorum dedit” 
(i. p. 264, Thorpe’s ed.). 

Camden (“ Britannia,” p. 438) mistakenly considers Staffordshire, 
not Leicestershire, men the Middle English, because in his day 
Staffordshire was in the middle of England, and thinks that by 
doing so he is following Bede: “ Staffordshire, cujus incole Bede, 
quia Angliam mediam inhabitarunt, Angli Mediterranei vocantur.” 

* “Anno 697: In this year the Southumbrians slew Osthryth, 
Aethelred’s queen, Ecgferth’s sister.” 

* “Anno 697: Osthryd regina a suis, id est Merciorum, primatibus 
interempta” (Bede, v. 24), 
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to be especially called by that name, the Mercians north 
of the Trent, those whom Bede refers to when he speaks 
of the ‘Mid Angles and the Mercians’?1 Again, if all the 
Mercians and not a particular portion of them are referred 
to by Bede, does the Saxon Chronicle in speaking of 
‘Southumbrians’ mean the term to apply to all the Mercians, 
or is it the case that, while Bede accuses the nobles of the 
whole kingdom, the Saxon Chronicle is more exact 
and names those who were in reality the guilty parties? 
Answers may, we think, be found in a comparison of the 
following passages in Bede and the Saxon Chronicle :— 

“In the year 704 Aedilred, after he had reigned over the 
nation of the Mercians for thirty-one years, became a monk 
and gave the kingdom to Coenred” (Bede, v. 24). 

“Anno 702: In this year Cenred succeeded to the 
kingdom of the Southumbrians” (Saxon Chronicle). 

“Anno 704: In this year Aethelred, son of Penda, king 
of the Mercians, assumed monkhood, and he had held the 
kingdom twenty-nine winters; then Cenred succeeded him” 
(Saxon Chronicle). 

We thus find that the Southumbrians were not syno- 
nymous with the inhabitants of all Mercia. What really 
took place was this: In 7o2 Ethelred handed over to 
Cenred that portion of his subjects that had killed his 
wife, the Southumbrians, and then two years after he 
transferred to his hands the whole of the kingdom :— 

“ After this [Osthryth’s murder in 697] he (Ethelred) 
seems to have made over Southumbria to Wulfere’s son 
Cenred, to whom he gave up the throne in 704” (“ Making 
of England,” p. 387 note). 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that the South- — 
umbrians were the Mercians north of the Trent, those 
whom Bede especially designates by the name, and that 
they were the murderers of the queen. The same sig- 
nification of ‘Southumbrians’ is given by Matthew Paris 


we Bedex i, 15. 


7 
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(“ Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 313), “ Mercii, qui dicuntur Subhumbri, 
id est, illa pars Merciorum que est a parte boreali Trente 
fluminis.” 

The position of the see-town of the first four bishops of 
Mercia is debated, and the assertion is sometimes made 
that it did not exist, the bishops being peripatetic. It is 
almost certain that the see-town was not Lichfield; for 
Bede in saying that Chad had his episcopal seat there 
expresses himself in such a way as to intimate that it was 
a new home for the diocesan bishop. It appears that 
Lichfield had been Wilfrid’s residence a short time before, 
when he was administering the Mercian diocese, at Wulf- 
here’s request, on the death of Jaruman,? and perhaps this 
was the reason why Chad on becoming bishop took up 
his residence there ; for Wilfrid must have been an able 
diocesan administrator. Canon Bright confesses that the 
see of the first four bishops has not been ascertained.3 
Bishop Stubbs is of the same opinion. Dean Hook says 
that the see of the Mercian bishopric was at first at 
Repton,s but we do not know his authority. It seems. 
that Repton was the political capital, and Hook may have 
argued that where the king was,° there would the bishop 
be. Some are inclined to believe that Leicester was the 
seat of the first bishops. Their argument may be perhaps 
expressed thus: The first of the Mercians to receive 


* Bede, iv. 3. 

2 “Wulfere gave him (Wilfrid) a ‘place’ at Lichfield where he 
might establish himself as bishop, but Wilfrid’s heart clung to 
Northumbria” (Bright’s “ Early English Church,” p. 216, seemingly 
on Eddi’s authority). 

5 Bright's “Early English Church,” p. 449. 

4 «The site of the original Mercian see is not fixed” (“ Constit. 
Hist. yelup.25 7). 

5 Hook’s “ Lives of Archbishops of Canterbury,” i. p. 121. 

° “The royal town of Repton” (Bright’s “ Early English Church,’ 
p. 386). 

We read in Florence of Worcester of three Mercian kings being 
buried at Repton (i. pp. 266, 267, Thorpe’s ed.). 
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od 


Christianity were the Middle Angles; Leicester was their 
principal town; it would therefore be the headquarters of 
the four priests brought in by Peada. When one of them, 
Diuma, was made bishop not only of the Middle Angles 
but also of the Mercians proper and of the Lindiswara, it 
is not likely that he changed his residence (for it was fairly 
centval), especially when we find that a few years later 
Leicester was made the see of the newly-formed diocese of 
the Mid Angles ;2 we are indeed told by Bede that Diuma 
was buried among the Mid Angles.3 This, the argument 
may continue, is almost the same as saying that he was 
buried at Leicester, for it was the chief town of the Mid 
Angles, and this is almost equivalent to stating that 
Leicester was the see-town. 

We have now come to the end of the earliest period of 
English Christianity, and we have seen how imbued the 
kings and their wise men were with the idea that in a 
kingdom, however large, there was only room for one 


» “actus est Diuma episcopus Mediterraneorum Anglorum simul 
et Merciorum. . . . Paucitas enim sacerdotum cogebat unum anti- 
stitem duobus populis przefici” (Bede, iii. 15). 

“Primus in provincia Merciorum, simul et Lindisfarorum et 
Mediterraneorum Anglorum factus est episcopus Diuma” (Bede 
iii, 24). 

“ Episcopatum gentis Merciorum simul et Lindisfarorum” (Bede, 
iy. 3): 

By these passages we can see how loosely ‘ Mercii’ is used by 
Bede ; in one place it includes the men north of the Trent and the 
Lindiswara but not the Mid Angles, in another only the North 
Mercians, in a third place both the North Mercians and the Mid 
Angles or South Mercians, but not the Lindiswara. 

2 Wharton seems to favour Leicester, if there was any see-town 
at all: “Hactenus [up to Jaruman’s accession or death, for 
Wharton’s Latin does not make the point clear] Merciorum 
episcopi inter Mediterraneos Anglos, quorum metropolis Leyeces- 
trize fuit, resedisse videntur ; nullam tamen cathedram sive certam 
sedem sibi positam habuerunt, in monasteriis vitam agere contenti” 
(“ Angl. Sacr.” vi. i. p. 423). 

3 “Diuma qui apud Mediterraneos Anglos defunctus et sepultus 
est” (Bede, iii. 24). 
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bishop.t We are now about to enter upon the second 
period, when, under a foreign but wholesome influence, 
the people and their rulers came to see that the old 
divisions were unwieldy and that smaller dioceses were 
needed. We shall notice, however, that even under a 
foreign primate the old English idea that bishops were 
tribal in character and their dioceses tribal in extent was 
still generally maintained.2 


* “There were not above seven bishops in all the heptarchy or 
seven Saxon kingdoms” (Bingham, bk. ix. ch. 6). This statement 
is misleading ; it might be supposed from it that each of the seven 
had a bishop, whereas one, Sussex, had none, and one, Kent, for 
a particular reason had two. 

2 “Our bishoprics and ecclesiastical divisions are not, as they are 
in Gaul, an heritage of Roman times, representing Roman political 
divisions. Our oldest episcopal sees are foundations of later date 
than the English Conquest, and the limits of their dioceses answer, 
not to anything Welsh or Roman, but to the boundaries of ancient 
English principalities” (“ Norman Conquest,” i. p. 16). “The 
supremacy of Kent at the beginning of the conversion, the 
supremacy of Northumberland at the stage when Christianity was 
first preached to the northern English, is still shown to this day in ~ 
the metropolitan position of Canterbury, the city of the Bretwalda 
Aethelberht, and of York, the city of the Bretwalda Eadwine”’ 
(“ Norman Conquest,” i. p. 30). 


II. 


THE SECOND PERIOD OF THE ENGLISH DIOCESES, 
From 668 to 737. 


RCHBISHOP THEODORP’S rule had a great and 
lasting influence upon the English Church, and may 

be considered for several reasons the beginning of a new 
period in English Christendom.t It was at one time 
asserted that he introduced the parochial system into the 
English Church ; but this idea has now been overthrown. 
It must have arisen from the supposition that in these early 


« “ His arrival forms an epoch” (Bright's “ Early English Church,” 
p. 225). “Under Deusdedit, as under Honorius, the archbishopric 
continued to be little else than a high dignity shut up within a narrow 
area; it had no practical effect on the general life and work of the 
Church ; it was like a great force lying dormant until the epoch that 
was to waken it into energy” (Bright’s “ Early English Church,” 
p. 174). Lord Selborne regards Theodore’s primacy as the end 
of the first period, not as the beginning of the second ; but he is 
treating of the fortunes of the Church, whereas we are dealing only 
with its organisation. On p. 99 of “Ancient Facts and Fictions 
concerning Churches and Tithes” we find it stated that the first period 
was one of formation under foreign direction and lasted from 597 
to 690; the second was one of growth under native primates, and 
lasted from 690 to 803 ; the third was one of decay, and ended in 
941; and the fourth, which ended in 1066, was marked by a revival 
of learning and the establishment of monastic ascendency. See 
Green’s “Short History” (p. 30), which deals with the political 
aspect of Theodore’s changes. 
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days a ‘parochia’ meant a parish. It is not this that 
causes us to call his occupancy of the see of Canterbury 
epoch-making ;* for the parochial system came in gradually, 


« “It is suggested with great probability by Haddan and Stubbs 
(iii. 122) that this plan for dividing the ‘ parochize’ or dioceses was 
mistaken for an introduction of the parochial system, such as 
Elmham attributes to Theodore” (Bright’s “Early English Church,” 
p. 246). 

And yet Green seems to cling to the old idea; see his “Short 
History” (p. 29). His matured opinion seems to be found in his 
“Conquest of England” (p. 13), where he traces the steps by which 
the modern parish was formed, and at the same time gives the 
approximate date of the formation of most of them : “It was only by 
slow degrees that the parish or kirkshire attained a settled form. 
The three classes of churches which we find noticed in the laws, 
mark so many stages in the religious annexation of the land. The 
minster or mother church, which levied dues over wide tracts, 
recalled the earlier days when the Church still had an exclusively 
monastic form, and its preachers went forth fram monastic centres 
to evangelise the country. “The next stage was represented by the 
manorial church, the establishment within this wide area by lord 
after lord of churches on their own estates for the service of their 
dependants, the extent of whose spiritual jurisdiction was at first 
coincident with that of the estate itself. A third class of small 
churches without burial grounds represented the growing demands 
of popular religion. From Bzeda’s letter to archbishop Ecgberht 
we see that the establishment of manorial churches, that is, of what 
we commonly mean by a parochial system, was still far from com- 
plete, at least in Northumbria, in the middle of the eighth century, 
but in the half century that followed it had probably extended itself 
fairly over the land.” 

“We may learn from Bede that (in consequence of the division 
of the large dioceses) the country churches were also multiplied. . . . 
What measures Theodore, who is the traditional creator of the 
parochial system, took in this direction, can only be conjectured ; 
it is unnecessary to suppose that he founded it, for it needed no 
foundation. As the kingdom and shire were the natural sphere 
of the bishop, so was the township of the single priest ; and the 
parish was but the township or the cluster of townships to which 
that priest ministered... . The parish is the ancient ‘vicus’ or 
tun-scipe regarded ecclesiastically. As many townships were too 
small to require or to support a separate church and priest, many 
parishes contain several townships; but the fact of a township 
lying partly in one parish and partly in another, without being very 
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and the country was not completely’ mapped out into 
parishes until long after his death;* but he largely 
increased the number of English bishops, and in doing 
so changed to some extent the English theory of the 
episcopate; he was the first archbishop to be the real 
primate of the English Church,? and he introduced reforms 
which, although not mentioned here, because outside the 
scope of the present work, were both important and far- 
reaching. His coming to England depended on several 
occurrences, any one of which might have easily not taken 
place ; Deusdedit died in 664,3 and after a long interval 
Oswy of Northumberland and Ecgbert of Kent took 
counsel and sent Wighard, an Englishman, to Rome with 
the request that he might be consecrated archbishop.4 
Wighard, with nearly all his companions, died of some 
pestilence ; and so pope Vitalian, after thinking of two 


uncommon, is rare enough to be exceptional, and may generally be 
accounted for by more recent local history. Many alterations in the 
boundaries of parishes, townships, hundreds, and counties have of 
course taken place in thirteen centuries of English history, but the 
whole of the ‘irregularities of boundary’ of parishes and counties 
are contained in three pages of the ‘Population Report’ of 1831, 
vol. ii. pp. 1064-1066 ” (Stubbs, “ Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 259). 

t Under the year 690 the Saxon Chronicle makes an unaccountable 
mistake. “In this year,” it writes, “archbishop Theodore died, 
and Beorhtwald succeeded to the bishopric. Before this the bishops 
had been Roman ; they have since been English.” But Bede says 
that Deusdedit, notwithstanding his strange name, was a West Saxon 
(iii. 20). Deusdedit’s Saxon name was F rithonas (Haddan and 
Stubbs, ‘“ Councils,” iii. p. 99). 

2 “Ts primus erat in archiepiscopis, cui omnis Anglorum ecclesia 
manus dare consentiret”’ (Bede, iv. 2). 

3 “Cessante non pauco tempore episcopatu”’ (Bede, iv. 1). The 
interval between Deusdedit’s death and Theodore’s consecration 
was almost four years (Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 211 note). 

Wilfrid undertook episcopal work in Kent during part of this 
time: “Quoniam ante Theodorum rediit, ipse etiam in Cantia 
presbyteros et diaconos, usque dum archiepiscopus ad sedem suam 
perveniret, ordinabat” (Bede, iv. 2). 

4 Bede; iv. tr. 
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others, both of whom refused, offered the vacancy to 
Theodore, and he accepted it.t Providence seems thus 
to have marked him out as the fitting man; for, supposing 
Wighard had not died, or if Hadrian had not pleaded 
unworthiness and Andrew bodily weakness, Theodore 
would not have been heard of, and the better organisation 
of the English Church might have been delayed for some 
generations, although it is certain that it would have come 
eventually, for the stream was flowing in this direction. 

It was only after a residence of some years in England 
and after acquiring an accurate acquaintance by personal 
inspection with the needs of the National Church that the 
new archbishop decided upon an increase in the episcopate. 
There are words in Bede’s description of Theodore’s first 
acts after his arrival from which we might infer that he 
set about his scheme at once;2 but they are to be 
explained by the fact that most of the English bishoprics 
were at that time vacant ;3 there was no bishop in Mercia, 


* In sending him the pope showed a strange mixture of confidence 
and distrust, for he arranged that Hadrian was to accompany his ~ 
nominee, “ne quid ille contrarium veritati fidei, Greecorum more, 
in ecclesiam cui przesset introduceret ” (Bede, iv. 1). 

“This somewhat mysterious allusion is cleared up when we 
remember that the Monothelite controversy, which Archbishop 
Trench has described as really a contest ‘for life and death’ to the 
Church, because it involved the reality of our Lord’s willing self- 
sacrifice, had been troubling Christendom for more than thirty 
years” (“ Early English Church,” p. 220). 

* “Theodorus perlustrans universa ordinabat locis opportunis 
episcopos” (Bede, iv. 2). ‘Opportunis’ seems to imply that 
Theodore placed bishops where hitherto there had never been a 
bishop. But if proof were wanted to show that Theodore did not 
alter the dioceses till after the Council of Hertford, it would be 
furnished by this passage : “ Ordinavit Theodorus Wynfridum, qui, 
sicut predecessores ejus, provinciis Merciorum et Mediterraneorum 
Anglorum et Lindisfarorum episcopatus officio przeesset” (Bede, 
iv.3). The great diocese of Mercia therefore had not been touched 
in 672 when Wynfrid succeeded Chad. 

3 “When Theodore began his visitation there were but three 
English bishoprics not vacant, and of these that of Dunwich was 
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Wessex, Rochester, or East: Anglia; there was probably 
a vacancy in London,’ and the consecration of Chad, 
bishop of York, was either irregular or invalid, and so had 
to be supplemented or renewed.2, We can quite under- 
stand, therefore, Theodore’s ordaining bishops in different 
places without his adding to the existing number of 
bishoprics. But by the year 673 he felt that it was now 
time to make a forward movement. With this intention 
he summoned a meeting of the bishops of England at 
Hertford, and four out of the five or six answered to his 
summons—Bisi of East Anglia, Putta of Rochester, 
Hlothere of. Wessex, and Wynfrid of Mercia;3 there 
was, for some reason, no bishop of London present, and 
Wilfrid of York sent proxies.4 For the Council’s con- 
sideration Theodore chose ten Articles selected according 
to his discretion 5 from the canons of different Councils 


vacated by the death of Boniface in that same year” (“Early 
English Church,” p. 226). 

t There is a tradition that Wini, in 672, resigned his see in 
contrition for his simoniacal acquisition of it ; he did not appear 
at the Council of Hertford in-673; see “Early English Church,” 
p. 241 note. But Florence of Worcester (i. p. 28) says: “Ab eo 
(Wulfhere) acquisita sede civitatis Londoniz, ejus episcopus mansit 
usque ad terminum vitze suze.” 

2 “Ipnse (Theodore) ordinationem ejus (Chad’s) denuo catholica 
ratione consummavit”’ (Bede, iv. 2). The question is discussed on 
pp. 227, 228 of Bright’s “ Early English Church.” It seems doubtful 
whether Chad received what was lacking in his consecration when 
he resigned the diocese of York to Wilfrid, or when, some months 
later, he left the monastery of Lastingham and became bishop of the 
Mercians (Bede, iv. 2). 

3 Bede, iv. 5. For the political effects of the Council of Hertford 
see Green’s “ Making of England,” p. 334. 

4 “Proprios legatarios ” (Bede, iv. 5). 

5 “He came with a clear and distinct aim—the organisation of 
the English dioceses, the grouping of these subordinate centres 
round the see of Canterbury, and the bringing the Church which 
was thus organised into a fixed relation to Western Christendom 
through its obedience to the see of Rome. With this purpose he 
spent the three years which followed his arrival, from 669 to 672, 
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as being especially applicable to the position and require- 
ments of the English Church.t But of these we need 
discuss only three—the second, the sixth, and the ninth. 

The second Article lays down the rule that no bishop 
may invade the diocese of another bishop, but must be 
content with governing the people entrusted to himself? 
This enactment may have been found necessary by reason 
of the laxity to which bishops of Celtic consecration, who 
were apparently employed as assistants at this time as in 
later days, seem to have been prone.3 But we can well 
understand that there were occasions when an English 
bishop would not know for a certainty whether he was 
in his own diocese or not. As an example of this 
uncertainty let us take the country of the Lindiswara. 
Geographically and perhaps ethnologically it belonged to 
the Mercian kings ; and it was generally in their hands; 
but it was not seldom held by the Northumbrians. Did 
it always belong to the bishop of Mercia, or did he lose 
it when his king lost it? We are not told in the Article 
how the matter was decided by the Council, but, considering ~ 
the national basis of the English episcopate, we can hardly 
be wrong in our conjecture that it was settled that the 
diocese should be coterminous with the kingdom.4 The 


in journeying throughout the whole island” (“ Making of England,” 
P- 330). 

t “arly English Church,” p. 243. 

2 “Ut nullus episcoporum parochiam alterius invadat, sed con- 
tentus sit gubernatione creditz sibi plebis” (Bede, iv. 5). 

3 But Green thinks it aimed at English bishops: “The free 
wandering of the earlier English mission-bishops over the face of 
the country was brought to an end” (“‘ Making of England,” p. 333). 
Hook (“Lives of Archbishops,’ i. p. 280) seems to be of the same 
opinion. Council of Cealchythe in 816: “When a church is built, 
let it be consecrated by the bishop of its own diocese” (Johnson’s 
“ Laws and Canons,” i. 301). 

4 «The kingdom of Kent became the diocese of Canterbury, and 
the kingdom of Northumbria became the diocese of York. So 
absolutely was this the case that the diocese grew or shrank with 
the growth or shrinking of the realm which it spiritually represented, 
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sixth Article enacts that foreign bishops and clergy should 
be content with the hospitality freely offered them, and 
that no one of them should be allowed to perform any 
sacerdotal office without permission of the bishop in whose 
diocese he was known to be.t This seems to be aimed at 
the wandering habits of Celtic clergy, who, in later days 
at least, used to settle or sojourn for a time in English 
dioceses without any credentials. Many later English 
Councils attempted to prevent them from officiating in 
England; but, judging by the frequency of the edicts 
against them, with only partial success. Perhaps the evil 
had already begun in Theodore’s day.2 

The ninth Article was to this effect—that as the number 
of the faithful increased the number of bishops should 
also be increased.3 This Article was not agreed to, and it 
was the only one which was not. The comment appended 
to it: “On this point for the present we say (or said) 


and a bishop of Wessex or Mercia found the limits of his see 
widened or cut short by the triumphs of Wulfere or Ine” (“ Making 
of England,” p. 342). 

t “Ut episcopi et clerici peregrini contenti sint hospitalitatis 
munere oblato; nullique eorum liceat ullum officium sacerdotale 
absque permissu episcopi in cujus parochia esse cognoscitur agere” 
(Bede, iv. 5). 

2 The canons against the employment in England of Celtic 
bishops are frequent in Saxon days. It is strange to find that in 
the thirteenth century the English Church had turned, at least 
sometimes, completely round ; she is then anxious for their assist- 
ance ; see the licence to ordain ‘religious’ given by the bishop 
of Durham to any bishop who may turn up: “Omnibus Christi 
fidelibus . . . Walterus Dunelmensis episcopus . . . si aliquis 
episcopus Anglia, Scociz, Hibernize vel Wallize notus, in absencia 
nostra extra diocesim Dunelmensem transitum fecerit prr Dunel- 
mum .. . liceat monachos et alios religiosos ordinare . . . ita tamen 
quod in ordinibus manum secularibus clericis non imponat” (“ Hist. 
Dunelm. Scriptores tres,” Appendix, p. 1xxxi). 

See (ibid., Appendix, p. Ixxix) the bishop of Whithern’s excuse 
for ordaining in the diocese of Durham those who were not ‘religious.’ 

3 “Ut plures episcopi crescente numero fidelium augerentur” 
(Bede, iv. 5). 
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nothing,”! is significant of something, although we may 
not be agreed as to what it was. Bright supposes? these 
words to be Theodore’s commentary on the action, or 
rather inaction, of the bishops, and to be significant of “a 
purpose only deferred, not surrendered”; but they may 
also be taken as the decision of the suffragans, who, when 
asked by Theodore to explain their views, thought it best 
to signify their dissent from his opinion by saying nothing; 
or the sentence, perhaps, means that the Council, after 
debating the matter,3 came to the conclusion that the 
consideration of it must be deferred for the present, as 
they could not agree. But whether these words express 
the archbishop’s opinion or not, two facts come out clearly 
—Theodore was checked, and Theodore would not be 
turned from his purpose. He would now proceed in a 
different manner; he would treat with kings and with 
individual bishops, and, above all things, he would watch 
for his opportunities. His first opportunity came to him 
very soon.s Bisi of Dunwich falling into bad health 
shortly after the Council of Hertford, two bishops were 
consecrated in his stead, doubtless with the consent of 


* “De hac re ad preesens siluimus” (Bede, iv. 5). 

° “Although his proposition seems to us undeniably right, and 
Bede in his later years urged the same idea on bishop Egbert long 
after the Northumbrian diocese of 673 had been divided, Theodore 
could not carry his suffragans with him; it may’be that Wilfrid’s 
deputies spoke out what they knew that their master would feel ; 
and this opposition, successful at the time, though overborne after- 
wards, accounts for much of the difficulties that followed. The 
Council record is significant of a purpose, only deferred, not sur- 
rendered: ‘On this point for the time we said nothing’” (“ Early 
English Church,” p. 247). 

3 “ Nonum capitalum in commune tractatum est” (Bede, iv. 5). 

4 “But Theodore’s purpose remained unshaken, and the Council 
had no sooner closed than he began to carry out his plans” (“Making 
of England,” p. 341). 

5 “A temporary check was to be followed by an advance, with 
hardly sufficient interval to allow of a sense of disappointment” 
(“Early English Church,” p. 250). 
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the East Anglian king, and the diocesé was divided. In 
bringing about this change Theodore’s only idea could 
have been to increase the number of bishops and to lessen 
the size of dioceses ; but, as Dunwich was in Suffolk and 
Elmham in Norfolk,' and as there wasa distinct difference 
between the two folks,2 we must believe that to each folk 
was assigned its own bishop. 3 


* “He (Theodore) created a new diocese dependent on Elmham, 
otherwise called North Elmham, and situated about the centre of 
our present Norfolk. Baldwin was consecrated for this new see, 
while Acci was placed in the chair of S. Felix” (“Early English 
Church,” p. 250). 

2 “The very designations of Norfolk and Suffolk tell how one folk 
of the conquerors fought its way inland from the estuary at Yar- 
mouth up the valleys of the Ouse, the Wensum, the Yare, and the 
Waveney, to the northern half of the upland, while another and a 
lesser folk struck up from the common mouth of the Orwell and 
the Stour to the southern downs. Norwich, no doubt, formed the 
central settlement of the one folk, and Sudbury may have formed 
that of the other; and although there are enough common names 
among each to show what their after history implies—that there 
was no. deep severance between them, the far greater number of 
local designations which are peculiar to either district, points to a 
real individuality in the ‘folks’ who conquered them” (“ Making 
of England,” p. 52). Stubbs is not certain as to the origin of the 
‘folks’: “ Norfolk and Suffolk are the two divisions of East Anglia, 
representing possibly the two ‘fylkis, or folks, into which the 
Norsemen divided their province, or possibly the two dioceses 
assigned to Elmham and Dunwich before the invasion of the 
Danes” (“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 128). See also Robertson’s “ His- 
torical Essays,” p. 120. 

3 Bede adds (iv. 5): ““Ex quo usque hodie provincia illa duos 
habere solet episcopos,” that is, from 673 to 731, the year in which 
Bede is supposed to have finished his History. But at the Council 
of Cloveshoe (in 747) we see but one bishop, called the bishop of 
Dunham and Elmham (Spelman’s “ Concilia,” i. p. 242). On the 
other hand we find “ad episcopos Orientalum Anglorum” (Spel- 
man’s “ Concilia,” i. p. 244), and in 787 at the Council of Cealchythe 
we find two dioceses (Spelman’s “ Concilia,” i. pp. 302, 304). 

“Tt was the terrible irruption of the Northmen two centuries 
later (than the division of the original diocese) which in its results 
annulled this partition; so that after Dunwich had been perma- 
nently abandoned, and the line of bishops of Elmham had continued 
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It is possible that, uplifted by success, Theodore at 
once began to try to bring about another partition. 
Certain it is that shortly after the Council of Hertford 
and the consecration of the two East Anglian bishops,' 
he engaged in a dispute with Wynfrid, bishop of the 
Mercians, and deposed him for disobedience.2 The 
nature of the disobedience is not explained by Bede, but 
it is supposed to have been his resistance to a partition of 
the great diocese of Lichfield.3 But if Theodore’s object 
in deposing Wynfrid4 was to divide the diocese, he failed 
to do so immediately ; for he merely placed Sexwulf in 
Wynfrid’s room, and the great diocese remained un- 
divided for at least four years.s But he was, at any rate, 


till after the Conquest, the single East Anglian bishopric was 
transferred to Thetford in 1075, and fixed at Norwich in 1094. 
There was, indeed, no East Anglian bishop from the martyrdom 
of king Edmund in 870 to the appointment of Ethelwulf as bishop 
of Elmham in 956” (“ Early English Church,” p. 250). 

* “Non multo post hzec elapso tempore” (Bede, iv. 6). 

2 “Per meritum cujusdam inobedientiz” (Bede, iv. 6). 

“He was unbuxum in som poynt” (Trevisa’s translation of 
“ Polychron,” ii. p. 127). 

“Gentle as Winfrid was by nature, he may perhaps have thought 
himself bound by reverence for Chad’s memory to retain Chad’s 
diocese as he had received it. Malmesbury says that he was expelled 
from Lichfield by king Ethelred “quia Egfridi (king of Northumber- 
land, who had just taken possession of Lindsey), partium fuerat” 
(“Gesta Pont.,” p, 221) : “but this would place the expulsion in 679, 
whereas Saxulf succeeded to Lichfield ‘not long after’ the Council 
of Hertford, and probably in 675” (‘‘ Early English Church,” p. 256 
note). 

3 Ibid., p. 256. 

4 “Whether Theodore went through the form of a synodical trial 
and sentence, we know not; he would be somewhat too likely to 
disregard such restrictions on his authority” (Ibid., p. 256). 

Theodore acted “ pro placito” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 6). 

5 Green thinks that when Wulfhere died (in 675) and Ethelred 
succeeded him, Theodore began to plan the division of Mercia, 
Ethelred being religiously minded, but that some years had to be 
taken in completing the arrangements ; see “ Making of England,” 
p. 344. On p. 357 of the same work we see that in Green’s opinion 
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one step nearer the attainment of his purpose; for there 
was now a bishop of Mercia who was willing to submit to 
a division of his diocese. 

It was beyond the Humber that Theodore found his 
next opportunity, and it was occasioned by a dispute 
which had sprung up between Wilfrid of York and the 
king of Northumberland. It is impossible to ascertain 
the reason of the quarrel,t but the result of it was that 
Wilfrid had to leave his diocese and the country. Whether 
Theodore was one of the original parties in the quarrel or 
not, he was most probably mixed up in it, and he certainly 
made use of it to further his plans. In concert with the 
king and without consulting Wilfrid,2 he ordained at York 
three bishops.3 Bright states that there was no intention 
at first of depriving Wilfrid altogether, but only of lessen- 
ing his diocese, and that two of the bishops were for 
Bernicia and Deira, and the third for Lindsey. The 


the division of Mercia had already begun when Ecgfrith invited 
Theodore to undertake a similar task in Northumberland, that is, in 
678. 

x “Badmer makes it originate with Theodore. Simeon of Durham 
makes Ecgfrith call in the archbishop’s aid toremove Wilfrid. Eddi 
makes queen Eormenburh the mover. Malmesbury makes it 
arise from the jealousy which Theodore felt lest Wilfrid should 
try to regain the archbishop’s title for his see” (Moberly’s “ Bede,” 
p. 238 note). 

“Eadmer makes the queen say to the king: ‘Your whole 
kingdom is his bishopric. What if in time of war he should keep 
back his men from fighting on your side?’” (“ Early English Church,” 
p. 281). 

2 “Tnconsulto Wilfrido” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 220). 

3 “Tres episcopos aliunde inventos, et non de subjectis illius 
parochiz, in absentie pontificis nostri in sua propria loca epis- 
copatus sui noviter inordinate ordinavit” (Eddi in “ Hist. of York,” 
i. p. 35): 

“Tres alterius regionis episcopos in ejus diocesim introduxit. 
Praetendebat tamen causam justitiae, ut inde tres alerentur episcopi 
unde unus tumebat. Sufficere tantos sumptus tantaeque diocesis 
circuitum quattuor episcopis” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 220). 

4 “Tn Wilfrid’s absence it was resolved to form, out of his over- 
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editor of Malmesbury’s “Gesta Pontificum” (p. 220), in 
the Rolls Series, gives the sees as those of Lindisfarne, 
Hexham, and Ripon. With respect to the name of the 
third see he is certainly mistaken.t But this division of 
the great northern diocese needs not to be discussed, 
for it never took place. Wilfrid at once remonstrated, 
and received as his answer that although no fault was 
found in him, it had been thought good to make the 
division, and that there was no intention of altering the 
decision. Whereupon Wilfrid appealed for justice to the 
see of Rome;? but this had no effect on the king and 
his witenagemot, or rather the contrary effect to what 
Wilfrid desired ; for now it was decided 3 that the sentence 
should be increased in severity. Bosa was, accordingly, 
appointed to preside over the whole of Deira as bishop of 


large diocese, two other bishoprics for Bernicia and Deira, and 
another for the district of Lindsey, lately recovered from Mercia. 
But this plan would have left Wilfrid in possession of the see of 
York and in charge of part, probably the larger part, of Deira” 
(“Early English Church,” p. 283). Therefore, argues Bright,. 
Malmesbury says ‘quatuor’ not ‘tres. 

* The three sees eventually fixed upon were those of York, Lin- 
disfarne, and Lindsey (see Bede, iv. 12). A see of Ripon does not 
appear till a few years later. 

2 Eddi in “ Hist..of York,” i. p. 35- 

3 “The design of setting up three prelates to work in Northumbria 
along with him, and of reserving to him the first place and the 
church of the royal city, was now altered into a plan for superseding 
him altogether” (“Early English Church,” p. 284). 

Wilfrid’s petition to pope Agatho must refer to the second not 
the first resolution of the witenagemot, for he speaks of himself 
as deprived of all his diocese: “Quidam mei episcopatus inva- 
sores . . . sedem quam dispensabam invadere atque eripere moliti 
sunt, et in eadem subsidere; et non solum unum sed tres in 
mea ecclesia sese promoverunt episcopos” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” iii. p. 125). 

He consented to a division of his diocese if Rome saw need of it: 
“Si rursus in eadem parochia cui przefui praesules adhibere pra- 
viderit, saltem tales jubeat przevidere promovendos, cum quibus 
possim, pacifica atque tranquilla inter nos concordia obtinente, Deo 
unanimiter deservire” (Eddi in “ Hist. of York,” i. p. 45). 
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York, Eata was to superintend all Bernicia from his own 
church of Lindisfarne,t or from the minster of Hexham.2 
For some reason or another Bede says but little upon the 
subject of this dispute ; he does not say a word about the 
intention to allow Wilfrid to keep a part of his diocese, 
but he merely states the result of the quarrel, which was 
that Bosa became bishop of York, Eata of Lindisfarne, 
Eadhaed of Lindsey.3 

In this division of the great diocese of York ethno- 
logical considerations are seen to have great weight; for 
now the two provinces, inhabited by kindred though 
different tribes, have each a bishop to itself. But in the 
further division which took place three years later,4 these 
were not the lines upon which Theodore went. He had 
hitherto loyally conformed to the trend of public opinion 
which demanded that the English episcopate should be 
tribal, but he could not be expected to sympathise with, 
or enter thoroughly into, the reasons for such an epis- 
copate ;5 for both his Greek and his Roman experience 
would have pointed to the establishment of bishoprics in 
comparatively large centres of population. But now he 
had the opportunity of reverting to that kind of bishopric 
with which he had been familiar ; the Bernician diocese 
was large—too large for the ministrations of one bishop—he 


t He was abbot. 

= “ Bosi qui Derorum et Eata qui Berniciorum provinciam 
gubernaret, hic in civitate Eboraci, ille in Hagustaldensi sive in 
Lindisfarnensi ecclesia cathedram habens episcopalem” (Bede, 
iv. 12). 

3 Bede, iv. 1z. See Godwin’s “ De Presulibus ” (p. 719). 

47D. O81. “See, Bede; iv..12: 

5 Green gives Theodore credit for falling in willingly with the 
national sentiment: “It was needful that these realm-dioceses 
should be broken up into smaller sees ; but it was characteristic of 
the care with which Theodore sought an historical foundation for 
his work that even in their division he only fell back on the tribal 
demarcation which lay within the limits of each kingdom” (“ Making 
of England,” p. 343). 

8 
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would therefore divide it into two fairly equal portions, and, 
as it possessed two see-towns, each should be henceforward 
the see-town of a separate diocese. Tunberct was thus 
appointed to Hexham, and Eata remained at Lindisfarne.* 
In 685 Tunberct was for some reason deposed, and S. 
Cuthbert was chosen bishop of Hexham in his stead. But 
Hexham could not be to him what Lindisfarne was ; for he 
had spent his life and done his work in the northern part 
of Bernicia, in Lauderdale and at Melrose, and on the 
islands of Lindisfarne and Farn ; and so he and Eata ex- 
changed dioceses.2, These two dioceses had, as far as we 
know, no tribal distinction ; they were merely the northern 
and the southern portions of the old diocese, each contain- 
ing approximately the same amount of Anglian population, 
and each possessing what may be called a Celtic fringe or 
a British hinderland, the extent of which must have been 
largely increased by Ecgfrith’s late victories over the 
Britons.3 It is likely that this increase was the real reason 
why the king allowed the old diocese to be divided. The 
dividing line seems to have been the Alne. Thus the see- 
of Hexham would have possessed the modern county of 
Durham and more than half that of Northumberland, 
while the bishop of Lindisfarne would have ruled over the 
northern part of Northumberland, together with Berwick- 
shire, East Lothian, and part of Roxburghshire4 To the 


™Bede, iv. 12. 

=> Bede, iv, 28. 

3 “ This conquest lies between his accession in 670 and his strife 
with Wulfere of Mercia in 675” (‘‘ Making of England,” p. 358). 

4 “The district to the south of the Tees was assigned to the see 
of York, and the northern portion was divided into two dioceses— 
that of Hexham, which reached from the Tees to the Alne, and that 
of Lindisfarne, which extended from the Alne to the Forth” (“ Dio. 
Hist. Durham,” p. 1). 

It is stated by Symeon of Durham (ii. p. 115), and repeated by 
Hoveden (i. p. 44), that king Alfred and Guthred the Dane gave in 
883 “all the land between the Tyne and the Tees” to S. Cuthbert 
(that is, to the see of Lindisfarne) for this reason—“ Jam enim multo 
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south of the Cheviots Ecgfrith’s successes against the 
Britons had won for his kingdom large tracts of land in 
the West; these he handed over ecclesiastically to the 
bishops of Hexham, Lindisfarne, and York. Before the 
foundation of the see of Hexham—that is, between 678 
and 681—we may suppose that those lands which were 


ante defecerat episcopus Hagustaldensis ecclesiz.” In other words, 
the land between the Tyne and the Tees had belonged to the 
diocese of Hexham. This does not, of course, imply that the land 
between the Tyne and the Alne may not also have belonged to the 
diocese ; but the following passage clearly states that the land 
between the Tweed and the southern Tyne had in 883 belonged to 
the bishopric of Lindisfarne from ancient times :— 

“Ad episcopatum Lindisfarnensem pertinebant antiquitus Lugu- 
balia, id est Luel, et Northam, omnes quoque ecclesiz ab aqua quz 
vocatur Weda usque ad Tinam Australem et ultra desertum usque 
ad occidentem ” (Hoveden, i. p. 45). 

How, then, it may be asked, could the land between the Alné and 
the southern Tyne belong to Lindisfarne, when the diocese of Hex- 
ham extended to the Alne? The only explanation seems to be that 
there was a line drawn from the head of the Alne to the spot where 
the North and South Tyne meet, on the west of which was the 
diocese of Lindisfarne, on the east that of Hexham. 

In Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils” (ii., pt. i. p. 6), Richard of 
Hexham is quoted as saying that the Alne separated the Lindisfarne 
from the Hexham diocese. 

“The Historia de S. Cuthberto marks the northern boundary of 
the diocese as a line drawn from Lammermoor to Eskmouth” 
(“Early English Church,” p. 324 note). 

The line would probably be continued by the Cattrail, and would 
thus include within the diocese of Lindisfarne the valley of the 
Leader, Melrose, and the valley of the lower Tweed. 

See Symeon of Durham, i. p. 199, where he gives the boundaries 
of the see of Lindisfarne : “ Hic est Lindisfarnensis terrae terminus : 
A fluvio Tweoda usque ad Warnamuthe, et inde superius usque ad 
illum locum ubi hzec aqua quz vocatur Warned oritur, juxta montem 
Hybberndune, et ab illo monte usque ad fluvium qui vocatur Bromic, 
et inde usque ad fluvium qui vocatur Till; et tota terra quz jacet 
ex utraque parte ipsius fluminis Bromic, usque ad illum locum ubi 
oritur. Et illa terra ultra Tweoda, ab illo loco ubi oritur fluvius 
Edree ab aquilone, usque ad illum locum ubi cadit in Tweoda, et 
tota terra que jacet inter istum fluvium Edre et alterum fluvium qui 
vocatur Leder versus occidentalem, et tota terra que jacet ab 
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assigned to it had from their proximity belonged hitherto 
to the see of Lindisfarne. The diocese of Hexham is 
said to have extended as far west as the river Eden; it 
thus possessed an eastern strip of modern Cumberland and 
perhaps of modern Westmoreland.t The hinderland of the 
see of Lindisfarne was much more extensive. Symeon of 
Durham states that Ecgfrith and Theodore gave to S. 
Cuthbert Carlisle with the land around it to the extent of 


orientali parte istius aquze quze vocatur Leder, usque ad illum locum 
ubi cadit in fuvium Tweoda versus austrum ; et tota terra que per- 
tinet ad monasterium Sancti Balthere, quod vocatur Tinningaham, a 
Lombormore usque ad Escemuthe.” 

There is a difficulty about a portion of this description ; for War- 
namuthe is taken by the editor of Symeon of Durham (Rolls Series) 
to be perhaps the mouth of the Waren beck near Holy Isle, whereas 
“the mouth of the Alne” would be more suitable to the passage. It 
would be impossible to draw a line from the head of the present 
Waren beck to the Breamish and thence to the Till; for the Till 
flows between the Breamish and the Waren beck. But about the 
description of the other portions of the diocese there is no doubt. 
There is the land from Berwick to the Lammermoors, ending at the 
White well where the Edra or Whitadder rises, and bounded on - 
the west by the Whitadder ; there is the land between this stream 
and the Leader ; there is the land between Leader-foot and Berwick, 
bounded on the south by the Tweed, and probably on the north by 
the Blackadder ; and lastly there is the country from the Lammer- 
moors to the mouth of the Esk at Musselburgh, comprising all East 
and a small portion of Mid Lothian. 

1 «This see extended from the Tees to the Aln, and on the west 
extended as far as the river Eden at Wetheral ; it no doubt advanced 
its borders from the boundary between Cumbria and Northumbria 
under cover of Egfrid’s conquest of Cumbria. This addition included, 
and was probably coextensive with, the great estates which after- 
wards belonged to Gilles, the son of Bueth, and which became the 
barony of Gillesland and the rural deanery of that name, whose 
existence it would otherwise be a puzzle to account for ; it probably 
formed at a very early date the estate of some great thane, whose 
residence was at the mote of Irthington ” (“ Dio. Hist. Carlisle,” p. 63). 

The diocese of Hexham “reached west into modern Cumberland 
as far as to Wetherall on the Eden (Richard of Hexham, ch. 5) 
but (as appears from Symeon of Durham, i. Pp. 199, 200) no 
further ” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii, p, 6). 
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fifteen miles in circumference, and the’ land which is called 
Cartmel and all the Britons with it.1 From the first of 
these statements we gather that the city of Carlisle and 
the land around it were given as an endowment to the see ;? 
but Cuthbert’s jurisdiction would not have been confined 
to this small tract of country—it would have extended over 
the whole district lately colonised by the Angles except 
that part of it which belonged to the see of Hexham. 
The extent of this district is easily ascertained by the 
comparatively level nature of the ground and by the fre- 


x “Rex Ecgfridus et Theodorus archiepiscopus dederunt S. Cuth- 
berto . . . civitatem qua vocatur Luei quz habet in circuitu quin- 
decim milliaria. . . . Postquam S. Cuthbertus suscitavit puerum a 
mortuis in villa que vocatur Exanforda, dedit ei rex Ecgfridus 
terram quze vocatur Cartmel et omnes Britanni cum eo” (Simeon 
of Durham, i. pp. 199, 200). 

2«The old parish of S. Cuthbert Without would, with the town, be 
about fifteen miles in circuit, and this was what Ecgfrid gave to S. 
Cuthbert. It occupies the angle between the rivers Eden and 
Caldew, and was probably the only land then cleared and cultivated 
in the vicinity of the town. . . . By Ecgfrid’s conquest a portion of 
Cumbria, so much as he made English ground, was transferred from 
the see of Glasgow to S. Cuthbert’s see of Lindisfarne. . . . The gift 
to S. Cuthbert of the city of Carlisle and land about it was by way 
of a pecuniary endowment, and not by way of conferring spiritual 
jurisdiction” (“ Dio. Hist. Carlisle,” p. 41). 

S. Cuthbert was in Carlisle in 685 (Bede, iv. 29); his business 
was to ordain some deacons to the priesthood (Prose Life of S. 
Cuthbert, ch. 28). 

The English had penetrated into Cumberland as far as Bewcastle 
by 670, Ecgfrith’s first year : this is proved by the Bewcastle column 
(“ History of Cumberland,” p. 119, in Popular County Histories). 

“There was a monastery at or near Carlisle whose church S. 
Cuthbert consecrated, and to whose brethren he preached, and the 
wording of Beda would imply that the nunnery as well as the 
monastery existed before Cuthbert’s visit. Probably the monastery 
was one founded by Oswi to celebrate his victory over Penda in 
655. What S. Cuthbert probably did, and what he probably came 
for, was to introduce into the land of Carlisle the Roman traditions 
to which the Northumbrian Church had, after the Synod of Whitby 
in 664, adhered” (“History of Cumberland,” p. 123, in Popular 
County Histories). 
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quency of the English termination ‘ton’ ;1 it was, in fact, 
the bishopric of Carlisle, as it existed before the changes 
in 1856. The second statement also indicates the gift of 
an endowment to S, Cuthbert’s see ; Cartmel was to belong 
to it, and its inhabitants were to be its serfs, but we may 
be sure that the district was also to form a part of the 
diocese. What, then, was the district called Cartmel ?2 
At the present time it is the piece of land which divides 
Morecambe Bay into two portions, but in Cuthbert’s time 
it must have included the neighbouring district of Furness, 
and also the portion of modern Cumberland between the 
Duddon and the Derwent called Copeland ; for otherwise 
Copeland and Furness could have had no episcopal super- 
vision at all, being cut off from both Hexham and York. 
Before the gift of Cartmel to the see of Lindisfarne it was 
probably included under the name of Cetlevum among 
those British districts from which the sword of the Angles 


* “The district was very extensively colonised by the English 
settlers from Northumberland ; their settlements may be known by 
the termination ‘ton.’ They entered by the great roads the Romans - 
had left, and settled right and left of these roads. One division 
came along the Roman Wall and its roads, and settled at Walton, 
Irthington, and Brampton, and turned southward to Plumpton and 
Hutton and Newton, and filled the great central fertile plain of 
Cumberland to that extent that it acquired the name of Inglewood— 
the wood of the Angles. Another lot streamed in by the Maiden 
Way; we find them at Alston in Cumberland, and at Dufton, 
Marton, Bolton, Clifton, Helton, and Bampton in Westmoreland. 
In the west of Cumberland they got to Wigton, Aikton, and Oulton ; 
in fact, they absorbed the most fertile and most accessible part of 
the district--that great plain which extends from Penrith, widening 
northwards as the mountains open out, and sweeping round west- 
wards by the Solway. The mountains were left to the old inhabi- 
tants—the Britons” (“ Dio, Hist. Carlisle,” p. 30). 

It is possible that those who entered by the Maiden Way were in 
the diocese of Hexham, while the others were in the diocese of 
Lindisfarne, for the former would have had the diocese of Hexham 
on the east of them. This would, however, make it extend a little 
more westwards than Haddan and Stubbs suppose it to have 
extended, for it would have included land lying to the west of the 
Eden. 7 “Making of England,’ p. 358 note. 
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had driven the British clergy,t and which Ecgfrith had 
handed over to Wilfrid as bishop of York.2 On Wilfrid’s 
expulsion from York Cartmel was given to Cuthbert, but 
the donation was not effectual for long ; for in 685 Ecgfrith 
was slain in battle against the Picts at Nectansmere, and 
the supremacy of Northumberland over the Britons and 
the Picts disappeared to a greatextent. We are expressly 
told by Bede that some of the Britons threw off the 
Anglian yoke, and that some did not.3 We can well under- 
stand that those living in the plain of Cumberland and in 
the valley of the Eden—districts largely colonised by the 
English—were among the latter, while the former included 
the Britons of Cartmel. 

We now come to the boundaries of the diocese of York 
after the two dioceses had been cut out of it. The Tees 
was its northern boundary, its southern may have been the 
line that now divides Yorkshire from the counties of Derby 
and Nottingham. But how much of the British hinder- 
land belonged to it? To ascertain this we must make 


t “ Wa loca sancta in diversis regionibus quze clerus Brytannus, 
aciem gladii hostilis manu gentis nostrz fugiens, deseruit” (Eddi in 
KOEListy Of YOLK, wi. p> 25). 

2 Under ‘Czetlavum,’ one of the districts mentioned by Wilfrid 
as given to the church of York, we find this question, “Is this 
Cartmell in Lancashire? ... We know that Ecgfrid deprived 
Wilfrid of his property. In this case he would assign a part of it to 
another Northumbrian bishop, thus asserting his right not only to 
subdivide the northern dioceses, but to redistribute their endow- 
ments” (Eddi in “ Hist. of York,” p. 26 Editor’s note). 

‘Ceetlevum’ and ‘Cartmel’ are not so different as at first sight 
they appear to be: the ‘um’ is probably a Latin termination ; ‘lev’ 
and ‘mel’ are the same by metathesis if the ‘m’ is softened into 
‘y’—a very common Celtic process; and about the resemblance 
between ‘ Ceet’ and ‘Cart’ there can be no doubt, for ‘r’ is a letter 
easily dropped. 

3 “ Picti terram possessionis suze quam tenuerunt Angli, et Scotti, 
qui erant in Brittania, Brettonum quoque pars nonnulla, libertatem 
receperunt, quam et hactenus habent per annos circiter quadraginta 
sex” (Bede, iv. 26). ‘“ Quamvis ex parte sui sint juris, nonnulla tamen 
ex parte Anglorum sunt servitio mancipati” (Bede, v. 23). 
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a short retrospect. The storming of Chester in 613 by 
Aethelfrith of Northumberland gave into his hands what 
is now Cheshire, and probably Lancashire from the Mersey 
to the Ribble?! also, for “he wasted the race of the Britons 
more than any chieftain of the English race had done,” 
writes Bede ;2 “none drove out or subdued so many of 
the natives, or won so much of their land for English 
settlement, or made so many tributary to Englishmen.” 
But if southern Lancashire was not won then, it could not, 
both from its geographical position, situated as it was 
immediately at the back of Elmet, and from the level 
nature of its surface, have held out against Edwin of York, 
who slew Aethelfrith on the Idle in 617, and immediately 
after3 conquered the British kingdom of Elmet, which, 
roughly speaking, is the present West Riding of Yorkshire.4 
Either Edwin at the same time, or Ecgfrith during his 
triumphs over the Britons between 670 and 675, must have 
seized the portion of Lancashire between the Ribble and 
the district of Cartmel, for it is hardly conceivable that a 
powerful and victorious king would have left unmolested a 
small tract of country so near to him, and, after the British 
defeat, so defenceless. What, then, was the British terri- 
tory that was attached to the see of York in its diminished 
condition? This we can learn by knowing what claims 
Wilfrid had on British territory before Cartmel was lost to 


* «The victory of Aethelfrith was followed by the fall of Chester, 
while the district over which the wasted city had ruled—a district 
which seems to have stretched from Nantwich as far as the Mersey, 
or perhaps the Ribble—fell, with the city itself, into the hands of 
the Northumbrians” (‘Making of England,” p. 242). 

Ellis, in his “ English Dialects,” makes Lancashire from its southern 
limit as far north as Lancaster speak a Midland dialect (see map). 
This makes the Anglian settlers Mercians not Deirans, and leads to 
the supposition that, although although Aethelfrith, by his victory 
at Chester, may have conquered the district, it was permanently 
colonised by Penda and his Mercians. 

ee bedewineas 

3 Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 126. + “Making of England,” p. 255. 
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him.t Taking the editor of Eddi’s “Life of Wilfrid” as 
our authority, and also Green in his “ Making of England” 
(p. 358), we find that Wilfrid claimed, in addition to the 
northern part of Lancashire, the land between the Mersey 
and the Ribble. We may say, therefore, that the diocese 
of York in 681 contained all modern Lancashire except the 
detached portion of it—now the districts of Furness and 
Cartmel. How long the district between the Mersey and the 
Ribble continued in Northumbrian hands there is no record 
to show ; we know that it was after a time transferred to 
Mercia; for from some indefinite period down to Henry 
VIII.’s changes it was included in the diocese of Lichfield.? 

It is sometimes stated that the diocese of York was 
divided into two portions in 678, sometimes into three. 
The statements are reconcilable ; for at times Lindsey was 
considered a part of the diocese, at other times not a part. 
In this year the province of Lindsey, having been lately 
won by Ecgfrith from Wulfhere of Mercia, received for the 
first time a bishop of its own in the person of Eadhaed.3 


* “Krat Deo placabile donum, quod religiosi reges tam multas 
terras Deo ad serviendum pontifici nostro conscripserunt ; et hzec 
sunt nomina regionum juxta Rippel et in Geedyne et in regione 
Dunutinga et in Cetlavum” (Eddi in “ Hist. of York,” i. p. 25). 

° Green does not give South Lancashire to Mercia in his maps of 
Penda’s dominions in 640, of Wulfhere’s in 665, of Ethelbald’s in 
750, and of Offa’s in 792 (“ Making of England,” pp. 292, 329, 395, 
429). But he gives Cheshire to Mercia in 665 and afterwards. 

The southern part of what we call Lancashire must have been in 
the diocese of York in 923, for we read in the Saxon Chronicle 
under that year, “ King Edward commanded a force of the Mercian 
nation to reduce Manchester in Northumbria.” 

“Tn Domesday the lands which lie between the Ribble and the 
Mersey are reckoned in Cesterscire” (“ Dio. Hist. Chester,” p. 104). 

“In Henry VIII.’s reign the archdeaconry of Chester comprised 
the whole of Cheshire, with that part of Lancashire which lies 
between the Mersey and the Ribble, and the parishes in Wales” 
(“ Dio. Hist. Chester,” p. 104). 

3 “Hunc primum provincia proprium accepit prasulem” (Bede, 
iv. 12). ‘Eadhed was hallowed bishop of the Lindiswara; he was 
the first of the bishops of Lindsey” (Saxon Chronicle under 678). 
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But he was driven from his see almost at once ; for Ethelred 
of Mercia recovered the province,t and the next bishop 
was appointed by the conqueror, who had undertaken to 
divide the great diocese of Mercia into six portions. Bede 
mentions the bishop of the Lindiswara of his own day,? 
and he, the fourth in the succession, was, as the second 
and third bishops had been, a Mercian, not a Northum- 
brian bishop. This bishopric is thus in the unique position 
among English bishoprics of one that takes its origin from 
two sources. The bishoprics of Dorchester and Whithern 
seem at first sight to occupy the same position, but in. the 
case of both of them there was a great break which sepa- 
rated the earlier from the later bishopric. Again, the two 
dioceses of Dorchester were not by any means identical in 
extent or in origin, whereas the Northumbrian and the 
Mercian diocese of Lindsey were the same diocese, though 
their political condition was not the same. Little is known 
of the area of the two dioceses of Whithern, but it is most 
probable that they too differed widely in extent. 

We must now notice one of the most short-lived of- 
English bishoprics—that of Ripon. The first Christian 
community there had been a Celtic monastery, numbering 
S. Cuthbert among its inmates. When the tide turned in 
favour of the Roman Easter its members chose rather to 
disperse than to obey.3 In its deserted state it was given 
to Wilfrid, one of the foremost of the Catholic party ; and 
here Wilfrid lived for about three years as abbot ;4 here, 
too, he was ordained priest by Agilberct, once bishop of 
Dorchester.s About a year after Wilfrid’s first disgrace 


* Bede, iv. 12. “When Lindsey became again Mercian, Ethelwin 
was established as bishop of Sidnacester, commonly identified with 
Stow” (“ Early English Church,” p. 310). 

2 Bede, iv. 12 and v. 23. 

3 Bede, v. 10. 

* He came to Ripon in 661 (“ Early English Church,” p. 192). 

5 “Who was then visiting Northumbria, and who scrupled not to 
ordain in the diocese of Lindisfarne without consulting Colman, 
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Ripon became the see of a new bishopric carved out of the 
diocese of York, and was given to Eadhaed, the fugitive 
bishop from Lindsey. When Wilfrid returned to North-_ 
umberland in 686 he became again bishop of York, and 
the newly made diocese was re-attached to its mother see.” 
When Wilfrid was again disgraced, “ Bosa,” to use Bright’s 
words, “no doubt returned to York as bishop, and Eadhaed 
perhaps resumed possession of Ripon.”3 After this we 
hear nothing even by inference of this bishopric. Bede 
who, writing about the year 731, gives a list of the English 
dioceses,4 does not mention it, and so we may conclude 
that Eadhaed was both its first and its last bishop. And 
then what were the boundaries of the diocese? We can- 
not believe that it was brought into existence merely for 
the purpose of spiting Wilfrid and lessening his power ; 
for it did not originate till many months after Wilfrid’s 
flight in 678 —not, in fact, till the return of another 
fugitive, Eadhaed, bishop of Lindsey ; nor can we sup- 


because, although he had long studied under Irish Church teachers, 
he practically regarded the Scotic hierarchy as contumacious, or 
even schismatical”’ (“ Early English Church,” p. 192). 

« “ Radhaedum Hrypensi ecclesiz (Theodorus) przefecit” (Bede, 
iv. 12). 

“ Hrypensis ecclesize przesul factus est” (Bede, iii. 28). 

“Florence (of Worcester) expressly calls Eadhaed episcopus 
Hripensium” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 165). 

And yet Haddan and Stubbs (“Councils,” ii., pt. i. p. 6) speak 
of “the possible see of Ripon,” and in ili. p. 165, we read, “if Ripon 
then became a bishop’s see, which is possible.” 

2 “Eadhaed being compelled or induced to give up Ripon” 
(“Early English Church,” p. 353). 

“Ripon was again merged in York on Wilfrid’s first restoration in 
686” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 165). 

“(Rex) propriam sedem episcopalem in Eboraca civitate et 
monasterium in Rrypis cum redditibus suis reddidit, expulsis de ea 
aliensis episcopis ” (Eddi in “ Hist. of York,” i. p. 63) 

3 “Barly English Church,” p. 370. 

“The king wished to make it (Ripon) one (a bishop’s see) in 691” 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 165). 

SB CUC AER 
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pose that it took its rise in the desire to find episcopal 
work for Eadhaed. We must therefore look about for 
some other reason; and it is not far to seek; for there 
was a British population, mingled no doubt with English 
settlers, in those districts which we see to have been 
claimed by Wilfrid as bishop of York, all of which still 
belonged to the see except Cartmel. Is it not likely that 
the bishop, whose see-town was at the foot of the Pennine 
chain, would be appointed for the express purpose of 
ministering to the population which lived to the west of 
it? We may take it therefore that the diocese contained 
that part of Yorkshire which lay to the west of Ripon, 
Lancashire to the north of the Ribblet except the 
detached portion, and perhaps a part of Westmoreland.2 
Lancashire to the south of the Ribble, although still a 
part of Northumberland, would naturally, from its geo- 
graphical position and from its being now inhabited by 
English settlers, remain under the see of York. The 
theory that the diocese of Ripon was intended to be 
mainly for the subject Britons does not account for its 
sudden disappearance; for the British population remained, 
and was in as much need of a bishop as it ever had been. 
But, although the reason for the establishment of the see 

* When William of Scotland in 1194 claimed Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, the Lancashire must 
have been the northern part of the present county, the southern 
part belonging to Yorkshire or to Cheshire: “ Petiit idem rex comi- 
tatum Northumbriz et Cumberlandize et Westmerlandiz et comi- 
tatum de Longcastriz sibi reddi de jure preedecessorum suorum” 
(Florence of Worcester, ii. p. 261). 

* That Westmoreland was more closely connected with Deira 
than with Bernicia, and therefore, presumably, attached to Ripon 
rather than to Hexham, seems to be shown by its name ; for it was 
more the Westmoringaland or “the land of the English settlers on 
the Western moors,” to a dweller in Ripon than to a dweller in 
Hexham, as may be seen by the map. We cannot therefore be 
sure that the upper part of the valley of the Eden belonged to the 


see of Hexham, although Stubbs states that the diocese reached the 
river at Wetherall. 
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may have been correctly given, yet it may have been felt 
by the authorities of the day that the dignity of the see 
of York required a larger diocese than had been assigned 
to it by the late partition, and so the interests of the 
Britons had to be sacrificed. Besides, when Wilfrid 
returned to Northumberland in 686 eager, we may be 
sure, for work, it might have seemed ungracious not to 
allow the Ripon which he had loved so much to revert to 
him. 

We come now to a bishopric which was of even shorter 
duration than the short-lived bishopric of Ripon. In 681 
Ecgfrith, the powerful king of Northumberland, sent 
Trumwine! as bishop to the Pictish province which then 


t “Tn this year Trumbyrht was hallowed bishop for Hexham and 
Trumwine for the Picts. For at that time (before the battle of 
Nectansmere) they belonged here” (Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 681). 

“(Theodore) duos addidit antistites, Tunberctum ad ecclesiam 
Hagustaldensem et Trumuini ad provinciam Pictorum quz tunc 
temporis Anglorum erat imperio subjecta” (Bede, iv. 12). 

Trumwine must have introduced himself into the dioceses of 
Celtic bishops subject to the abbey of Iona. They were expelled 
from the kingdom of the Picts. in 710 by Nechtan, because they 
would not conform to the Catholic Easter (Bede, v. 21). 

Wilfrid, when succeeding Chad in the bishopric of Northumber- 
land in 669, claimed or was given by Oswy an episcopacy over the 
Picts “ quousque rex Osuiu imperium protendere poterat” (Bede, 
iv. 3). The extent of Northumbrian rule over the Picts is thus 
described by Bede (ii. 5): “ Osuiu Pictorum atque Scotorum gentes, 
quz septentrionales Brittaniz fines tenent, maxima ex parte per- 
domuit et tributarias fecit.” But we cannot believe that Oswy held 
over the Scots of Argyle and the Northern Picts more than a 
shadowy overlordship, which was possibly acknowledged by occa- 
sional presents. The southern Picts might have been more under 
Oswy’s control, and of them Wilfrid might be considered bishop, 
though we may be sure that they themselves did not regard him in 
that light ; for they must have had their own monastic bishops. 
He may, however, be supposed to have referred to them when he 
regarded himself as spokesman for Britons and Scots. The Britons 
were those of Cumbria; the Scots must have been the Picts whose 
clergy at this time were Scots or Irishmen from the Irish abbey of 
Jona, 
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belonged to the Angles, and gave him as his seat Abercorn, 
or Aebbercurnig, which is described by Bede as being about 
two miles east of a spot called in the Pictish tongue 
Peanfahel, or ‘the end of the wall’!—the Roman wall 
which united the firths of Forth and Clyde, and also as 
being within the territory of the English, but near the 
strait which divides their lands from those of the Picts.? 
But in 685 Ecgfrith fell in battle against the Picts, and 
the glory of Northumberland disappeared with him. One 
of the consequences of the defeat was that Trumwine 
fled from his bishopric,3 and it was never revived, as the 
diocese, or the larger part of it, had ceased to be English 
territory or to own English supremacy.4 Like that of 
Lindisfarne, the diocese of Abercorn consisted of two 
distinct portions, one portion being English ground, the 
other being Pictish territory over which the Northumbrian 
king had rights. The extent of the Pictish part of his epis- 
copate Trumwine probably did not know himself, but it may 
be supposed to have been the kingdom of the southern 
Picts, or, speaking roughly, the land between the firths of 
Forth and Tay together with the plain of Perthshire and the 
Carse of Gowrie. Bede tells us that the see-town of this 
diocese was in English territory,s and as he also states 
that the Forth divided Pictish from English ground, we 
may suppose that Northumberland extended northward 
as far as Stirling. West Lothian would be also within 
the English portion of the Abercorn diocese, as Abercorn 
itself is within the shire; but it is doubtful whether it 

Cdn as 

2 “Posito quidem in regione Anglorum sed in vicinia freti quod 
Anglorum terras Pictorumque disterminat” (Bede, iv. 26). 

3 “Triumuini qui in eos (Pictos) episcopatum acceperat, recessit 
cum suis qui erant in monasterio Acbbercurnig” (Bede, iv. 26). 

* “Picti terram possessionis suze quam Angli tenuerunt . . . rece- 
perunt ” (Bede, iv. 26). 

Northumberland under Aldfrid, Ecgfrith’s successor, was “ intra 
fines angustiores” (Bede, iv. 26). 

5 “In regione Anglorum”’ (Bede, iv. 26). 
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included East Lothian. On the one’hand we have the 
fact, mentioned in S. Cuthbert’s History, that at the time 
of Cuthbert’s appointment the diocese of Lindisfarne did 
not go beyond the Esk ; this would give both West and 
Mid Lothian to Abercorn.t On the other hand, although 
his see-town was in England, Trumwine is regarded as a 
bishop for the Picts, and so may not be supposed to have 
had within his diocese so much English land as would be 
comprised in Mid Lothian, West Lothian, and a part of 
Stirlingshire. Still, to this it may be replied that, although 
all this territory was undoubtedly English, the population 
of it was largely Pictish, and Trumwine’s Picts might have 
been those of the Pentlands as well as those beyond the 
Forth. How far the political hold of Northumberland 
over these districts was relaxed is also doubtful. On the 
one hand we have Canon Bright writing: “The Picts not 
only shook off the Northumbrian supremacy, but regained 
some hold upon Lothian; we may infer as much from the 
break-up of the establishment at Abercorn, and the peril 
and confusion that spread south of the Forth.’2 On the 
other hand, Bede in 731,-in speaking of the Forth as 
dividing the Angles from the Picts, uses the present tense.3 
The meaning of the words in which Bede describes the 
Pictish success is indefinite ;4 before Ecgfrith’s defeat the 
Angles held not only the Lothians but also the country 
between the Forth and the Tay; in both districts the 
Picts had once been supreme; whether they recovered 


* “Tt seems probable that advantage would be taken of this new 
foundation to relieve Lindisfarne of part of its charge in Lothian” 
(“Early English Church,” p. 324 note). 

? Tbid., p. 336. 

“Some of the Picts in the later days of the Roman dominion 
settled south of the Forth ; Palgrave, p. 417. The great Northum- 
brian kings deprived them of this territory; they regained it in 685” 
(Ibid., p. 324 note). 

3 “ Disterminat” (Bede, iv. 26). 

4 “Picti terram possessionis suze quam Angli tenuerunt.. . re- 
ceperunt” (Ibid., iv. 26). 
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both or only one, Bede does not say. Florence of Wor- 
cester, confounding these Picts with the Picts of Galloway 
and neglecting Bede’s mention of Abercorn, makes Trum- 
wine bishop of Candida Casa or Whithern.t Collier, 
knowing that Trumwine was connected with Abercorn, 
tries to explain Florence by making Trumwine both the 
bishop of Whithern and the abbot of Abercorn. The 
confusion between the two sees is unfortunate, but it is 
excusable, owing to the number of coincidences in which 
they shared. Both were founded about the same time, 
and disappeared about the same time, at least during the 
same historic period ; the origin of both was the same— 
the encroachment of the Angles upon the Picts; both 
disappeared for the same reason—the retreat of the Angles 
before the Picts; both were situated on a firth dividing 
Angles from Picts ; and lastly the two Pictish tribes have 
themselves been confused, the expression ‘ Niduarii Picti’ 
being taken as applicable both to the Picts on the Nith in 
Dumfriesshire 3 and to the Picts of Abernethy on the Tay. 

We have the foundation of yet another short-lived off-- 
shoot of the Northumbrian episcopate to record, although 
considerably longer-lived than the two bishoprics lately 
mentioned. Some time before 731, the year in which 
Bede ended his History, probably a very short time 
before, if we may judge from some of the expressions used 
by the historian,4a bishop was placed at Whithern, the 


« “Karly English Church,” p. 323 note. See Florence’s lists of 
bishops of Whithern, i. p. 246. 

2 Collier, bk. il. p. 255. 

5 It is, Bishop Stubbs’s opinion that the Picts had not by this time 
made their settlement in Galloway, but Skene, who isa high authority 
on Scottish matters, supposes them to have settled there some 
centuries before Bede's day (“ Celtic Scotland,” i. p. 132). 

+ “Pecthelm in ea (ecclesia) quee Candida Casa vocatur, que nuper 
multiplicatis fidelium plebibus in sedem pontificatus addita, ipsum 
primum habet antistitem ” (Bede, v. 23). The words ‘nuper’ and 
‘primum’ place the date of the foundation not many years before 
the year 731 ; “Celtic Scotland” (i. p. 311), gives 727 as the year. 
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see of S. Ninian. We have no description of the circum- 
stances of its foundation except the assertion that it 
originated from the growth of the number of the faithful, 
an assertion which Skene is undoubtedly right in referring 
to the increased number of Anglian settlers in Galloway. 
The Angles of Northumberland had in fact, after seizing 
Cumberland, passed into the land of the Picts beyond the 
Solway, and, as they were settling there in large numbers, 
a bishop was provided for them. Here, then, we have 
an instance of the prevalent English theory respecting 
bishoprics ; for the bishop of Whithern was the bishop of 
an Anglian colony, not of the Gallowegian Picts. There 
were five bishops of the see,? the last of them, Beadulf by 
name, living till about the end of the eighth century.3 
The weakness of the English, and the ravages of the Picts 
and Scots are given by William of Malmesbury as the 
reasons for its disappearance. 

After his expulsion from Northumberland in 678 Wilfrid 
remained an exile from his country for eighteen years. 
During this period he had wandered far and he had not 
been idle. His wanderings.are thus shortly described : 
“He fled to Mercia, was driven thence by king Ethelred 
to please Egfrid, and fled to Kentwin in Wessex ; driven 
again from Wessex, he took refuge with king Ethelwalch 

« “Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 225. 

2 “Gesta Pont.,” p. 257. 

3 “The bishopric ceases with Beadulf about the year 796” 
(“Celtic Scotland,” i. p. 311). 

“Beadulf, its last bishop who lived to about 803 ” (Ibid., ii. p. 225). 

4 “Nec przterea plures (episcopos) alicubi reperio, quod cito 
defecerit episcopatus, quia extrema Anglorum ora est et Scottorum 
vel Pictorum depopulationi opportuna” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 257). 

“The line of the Anglic bishops was kept up here for upwards of 
sixty years, during which five bishops filled the see ; and, when king 
Eadberct added the plain of Kyle and other regions to his kingdom, 
they would become more firmly seated. It was probably at this 
time that the veneration of Cudberct and Osuald was extended into 


Ayrshire, where there are numerous dedications ; but soon after the 
power of the Angles began to wane” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 225), 


9 
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in Sussex.”1 It was while he was engaged in mission 
work among the South Saxons and the Jutes of Wight 
that his return to Northumberland became possible. It 
was brought about by a coincidence; the death of his 
enemy king Ecgfrith happened much about the same time 
as his reconciliation with archbishop Theodore.2 Neither 
event by itself would have secured his return. But he 
did not return to the possession of his own diocese. Bede 
does indeed say that “he recovered his see.”3 But what 
actually happened appears to have been this: on his 
arrival Wilfrid found the see of Hexham vacant by the 
recent death of Eata;4 he became at once bishop of 
Hexham, and after a short interval the dioceses of York 
and Ripon were put into his hands, Bosa being compelled 
or induced to retire from York and Eadhaed to give 
up Ripon.s But the diocese of Lindisfarne retained its 
distinct existence ; for Cuthbert was regarded as its bishop 
when he died in thé March of 687 some months after 


* Haddan and Stubbs, ‘‘ Councils,” iii. p. 169. 

2 Ecgfrith’s death is dated 685, Wilfrid’s reconciliation with 
Theodore 686. 

“Theodore was too great and good a man to be untouched by 
admiration for the mission work which Wilfrid had done in exile : 
and, as he was now a very old man, his rigorous and imperious 
nature had naturally been softened by years. Nor could he, we 
may well think, be wholly free from compunction when he recalled 
the events of 678. He made overtures for a reconciliation ; and 
Wilfrid met him by appointment in the house of bishop Erconwald. 
Eddi puts into the archbishop’s mouth words of self-humiliation 
which need not be literally accepted ; for it is clear that he said 
what was equivalent to regret for Wilfrid’s sufferings and to a desire 
to promote his restoration” (“ Early English Church,” p. 351). 

3 “Sedem suam et episcopatum recepit” (Bede, v. 19). 

+ Eata died in the beginning of the reign of Aldfrid, Ecgfrid’s 
successor ; see Bede, v 2. 

5 “ (Rex) primum coenobium cum possessionibus adhzrentibus in 
Hagustaldesiz indulgens, et post intervallum temporis propriam 
sedem episcopalem in Eboraca civitate et monasterium in Rhipis 
cum redditibus suis reddidit, expulsis de ea alienis episcopis ” (Eddi 
in “ Hist. of York,” i. p. 63). 
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Wilfrid’s return.t Wilfrid did, however, take charge of 
Cuthbert’s diocese when he died ; but he only kept it for 
a year, and then Eadbert was consecrated to it “in place 
of Cuthbert.”2 The diocese of Hexham was also taken 
out of Wilfrid’s hands shortly after, S. John of Beverley 
being consecrated to it; and, by the way in which Bede 
speaks of John’s consecration, we can see that Wilfrid was 
regarded as having held only the locum-tenency of Hex- 
ham ; for John is said to have succeeded not Wilfrid but 
Eata.3 This view of Wilfrid’s episcopal work from 686 to 
691 is upheld by Bishop Stubbs.4 

For a few years ecclesiastical matters proceeded quietly 
in the kingdom of Northumberland; and then Wilfrid’s 
old enemies, according to Eddi,5 succeeded in kindling 
afresh the torch of dissension. Wilfrid had three grounds 
for complaint. In the first place, the church of S. Peter 

* “«Warly English Church,” p. 353. 


2 “Episcopatum . .-. uno anno servabat ... Wilfrid, donec 
eligeretur qui pro Cudbercto antistes ordinari deberet” (Bede, 
iv. 20). 


3 “Defuncto Eata episcopo, Johannes, vir sanctus, Hagustaldensis 
ecclesize przesulatum suscepit” (Bede, v. 2). 

4 “The bishopric of York which Wilfrid governed from 669 to 
678 and that to which he was restored in 686 were by no means the 
same ; and in accepting the latter he gave up the whole question 
of the division of the bishopric, and accepted the limits laid 
down by Theodore in 678 and 681. (1) Lindsey had been cut off 
by the result of its recovery by Mercia as well as by the division 
of 678 ; and (2) Abercorn, in the same way, by its reconquest by 
the Picts as well as by the act of 681. (3) Lindisfarne remained 
in Cuthbert’s hands and was merely administered for a year by 
Wilfrid, on Cuthbert’s death, until a successor was consecrated ; 
and (4) Hexham to which Eata had been transferred in 685, was 
upon Eata’s death in 686 held by Wilfrid for a year only (much as 
he just afterwards held Lindisfarne) until John of Beverley was 
consecrated to it in 687. Florence (of Worcester) indeed affirms 
Wilfrid to have been restored on this his first restoration to Hexham 
only ; but Eddi is the best authority on such a point, and Florence 
seems simply to have confounded the first with the second restora- 
tion” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 171). 

5 Eddi in “ Hist. of York,” i. p. 63. 
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had been deprived of some of its possessions. Bright 
supposes that the church referred to was that of York. 
But it has been pointed out that the dedication to S. 
Peter might refer as well to Ripon as to York.2. That it 
did refer to Ripon is shown in the next sentence ; for it is 
stated that the ‘supradictum monasterium’ was to be 
turned into an episcopal see.3 Ripon, therefore, must be 
referred to. It has been supposed by the editor of Eddi 
in the “ Historians of York,” that the lands which had been 
taken away included probably those between the Ribble 
and the Mersey.4 Why he thinks so he does not explain. 
It was Cartmel and not the territory between the Ribble 
and the Mersey, which was said to have been given to 
Lindisfarne, and therefore taken away from York or Ripon. 
In the second place, Ripon was to become the see-town 
of a new diocese—in other words, Eadhaed’s short-lived 
bishopric was to be revived: this Wilfrid would strenu- 
ously resist, as the ties uniting him to Ripon were very 
strong. And thirdly, he was required to accept the 
decrees of archbishop Theodore, not those, as the writer - 
of his Life expressly states,s which the archbishop had 
made at the beginning of his episcopate, nor those which 
he had made in his last days, but those which he had 
made in the middle of his episcopate, when strife had 
arisen in Britain. In other words, he was asked, as 
Canon Bright thinks, not to accept the canons of the 
Council of Hertford in 673, to which he had by his 
deputies assented at the time, nor the arrangements by 
which he had returned to York in 686, but those by which 
the old Northumbrian diocese was in 678 and 681 
divided into several dioceses. These last would not have 
ousted Wilfred from York, but would have made him 


* “ Rarly English Church,” p. 368. 
° Eddi in “ Hist. of York,” i. p. 64 editor’s note. 


3 Ibid., i. p. 64. * Ibid., i. p. 64 editor’s note, 
5 Ibid., i. p. 64. 
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one of the four bishops of the Northumbrian kingdom 
which then included Lindsey. Against this partition he 
had appealed ; and he was now called upon to recognise it 
as right and just. He had himself admitted that an 
increase of the Northumbrian episcopate might be desir- 
able, and he was willing that it should be carried out 
with the pope’s consent, and with his own consent as sole 
bishop of the kingdom, and with the assistance of the 
provincial synod; but what he protested against was the 
manner of the division. It might be said that when he 
returned in 686 he did not recover the whole of his 
old diocese. This was true—he had accepted what he 
could get—the diminished diocese of York, the diocese 
of Ripon, and the temporary charge of the dioceses of 
Hexham and Lindisfarne. He had meanwhile held his 
own opinion that a partition carried out by Ecgfrith and 
Theodore was irregular; now he was asked to declare 
publicly that there was no fault to be found with it: 
hitherto he had waived for a time a part of his full rights ; 
now he was asked to abandon them wholly and in per- 
petuity.t He refused and retired into Mercia, where he 
became for a time bishop of Leicester.2 Bosa appears to 
have resumed the see of York,3 and, as the re-establishment 
of the diocese of Ripon was one of the chief causes of 
Wilfrid’s retirement, we may be almost certain that 
Eadhaed returned to the episcopal work which he had 
resigned in 686.4 After working for some time among the 
Mid Angles Wilfrid went to Rome and again appealed to 
the pope for justice. At the pope’s request a Council of 
the Northumbrian Churchs5 was held, at which Wilfrid 
and Bertwald of Canterbury were present. Here a com- 
promise was effected, Wilfrid being restored to the abbey 


* “ Karly English Church,” pp. 369, 370. 

? Haddan and Stubbs, ‘“ Councils,’ iii. p. 220. 

3 Tbid., iii. p. 220. 

+ “arly English Church,” p. 370. 5 Ibid., p. 413. 
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of Ripon, and to the see and abbey of Hexham.t Bede 
says, indeed, in one place that he was “received again to 
the prelacy of his own church,” 2 but in another he explains 
that this church was Hexham.3 It is significant of much 
that, although Bosa, bishop of York, died at this time, 
instead of Wilfrid’s taking his place, John of Beverley, 
bishop of Hexham, was translated to York, and Wilfrid 
took John’s see.+ After this there were no dissensions ; 
all the bishops at the Council separated as friends ;5 and 
until the day of his death, which happened in 709, four 
years later, Wilfrid was left, and left others, in peace.® 

There are difficulties connected with the division of the 
great Mercian diocese into several dioceses which are 
insurmountable. Florence of Worcester gives the date 
of the division as 679.7. That a division of some kind 
took place in that year with respect to a diocese which 
stretched from the Wash to the Welsh hills, and whose 
extent from north to south was probably that of Middle 
England from the Humber to the Thames, is not unlikely ; 
for only the year before Theodore had established two 
bishoprics in Northumberland in the stead of one, and had 
sent a third bishop to Lindsey. Flushed with success, he 
might have completed the ecclesiastial partition of Mercia 

* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ili. p. 264. 

= “Tn przsulatum suze receptus ecclesiz” (Bede, v. 19). 

3. Bede, v. 3. 

* Tbid., v.3. “The second compromise was less favourable than 
the first. Wilfrid, in 686, became bishop of York, though with a 
diminished diocese ; in 706 he had to be content with the see of 
Hexham and the minster of Ripon—clearly in the first instance with 
Ripon only, until Bosa’s death, which soon followed, opened the way 
for an arrangement” (“Early English Church,” p. 415). See too 
Haddan and Stubbs, “ Council,” iii. p. 267. 

> “Omnes episcopi se invicem osculantes et amplexantes panemque 
frangentes communicaverunt, et gratias agentes Deo... in pace 
Christi ad sua loca remearunt” (Eddi in “ Hist. of York,” i. p. 92). 

° “ Quatuor annis, id est usque ad diem obitus sui, vitam duxit in 
pace” (Bede, v. 19). 

7 i. p. 239 (Thorpe’s ed.). 
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without delay.t | On the other hand, the absence of all 
reference in Bede to a complete scheme seems to show 
that the subdivision was gradual. But that it happened 
about this time Bede’s incidental notices and his list of 
English bishoprics at the end of his History are sufficient 
to prove. This is, however, a minor matter ; the two ques- 
tions, that of the number and that of the names of the new 
dioceses, are more important, and on them also no certainty 
can be arrived at. Bede, under the year 731, gives four 
Mercian bishoprics ; they are those of Lichfield, Hereford, 
Worcester, and Lindsey.2 But a bishopric of Leicester 
had existed, according to Bede, for a time ; for he calls 
Wilfrid bishop of the Mid Angles.3 Florence of Worcester 
states that Mercia was divided into five dioceses, but they 
are not altogether the same as Bede’s; for they are the 
dioceses of Worcester, Lichfield, Leicester or the Mid 
Angles, Lindsey, and Dorchester or the South Angles.4 
Elsewhere he states that Theodore added a sixth to the 
five Mercian dioceses.5 This can be no other than that 


* Green places the first arrangements with regard to the increase 
of the Mercian episcopate before the increase in Northumberland : 
“Theodore was still engaged in completing the ecclesiastical 
organisation of Mercia, when in 678 he was invited by king Ecgfrith 
to undertake the like organisation of Northumbria” (“ Making of 
England,” p. 357). 

Florence seems to put the final arrangements some years later 
than those in Northumberland, for he makes Osher, under-king of 
the Hwiccas, urge king Ethelred to act “sicut quosdam reges 
Angliz noverat olim fecisse” (i. p. 239). And yet the date of 
the Mercian division he gives as 679, and the Northumbrian division 
certainly took place in 678. 

ZesCGe i Vi123. 

3 “Per Wilfridum qui tunc temporis (A.D. 691) Mediterraneorum 
Anglorum episcopatum gerebat” (Bede, iv. 23). 

4 Florence of Worcester, i. p. 239 (Thorpe’s ed.). 

s “Przesulatum Seaxulfi in quinque parochias (Theodore) dividit, 
quibus sextam adjecit” (Florence of Worcester, i. p. 243). This 
implies that the diocese of Hereford was established later, and 
also that it was Mercian. The Hecanas, who peopled Hereford- 
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of Hereford, the existence of which is put beyond a doubt 
by Bede’s list. With respect to four of Florence’s five 
dioceses there can be no dispute; for three of them are 
mentioned in Bede’s list, and he allows the temporary 
existence of the fourth; but of the fifth diocese—that of 
Dorchester—there is very great doubt indeed. Florence’s 
authority for this bishopric is evidently Bede’s History * 
which states that Aetla, one of Hilda’s disciples, “ was 
consecrated to the bishopric of Dorchester,” 2 and to this 
he has added the information that in 679 it was the 
seat of a Mercian bishopric for South Anglia3 But, as 
Bishop Stubbs remarks, “his statement is too late in date 
to be received without analysis and criticism.” 4 

Of the six dioceses stated by Florence to have been 
founded by Ethelred and Theodore, one is not referred to 
by name; and yet there is less doubt about it than about 
some of the others, although we may hesitate to name the 
first year of its existence. It took its origin in this way: 
Putta, bishop of Rochester, resigned his see in 676 in 
consequence of the terrible devastation of Kent by Ethelred — 


shire, are not generally supposed to have been Mercians by blood, 
but West Saxons; they were, however, included in the Mercian 
kingdom ; for “one of Wulfhere’s brothers, named Merewald, 
ruled Hecana, or Herefordshire, as under-king” (“Early English 
Church,” p. 180). 

* “Karly English Church,” p. 311. “The statement of the division 
of Mercia under king Ethelred into five dioceses, may be either an 
ancient tradition in the Church, or an inference from the account 
given by Bede of the English dioceses” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“ Councils,” iii. p. 129). 

7 “De Aetla breviter intimandum, quod in episcopatum Dorci- 
ceestrze fuerit ordinatus” (Bede, iv. 23). 

3 “Karly English Church,” p. 311. 

4 Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 128. ‘“ Provintia Mer- 
tiorum quinque modo habet episcopatus, olim forsitan plures” (“ Gesta 
Pont.,” p. 278). William of Malmesbury gives the names of six 
bishoprics, but he cannot be relied on, as he “has confounded the 
see of Lindsey with that of Dorchester’”” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” iii. p. 129). 
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of Mercia, and found refuge—strange to say—with Sexwulf, 
Ethelred’s own bishop. He was given a church with a 
small piece of ground, and there he ended his days. It 
is said that this church was in Hereford,2 and so Putta has 
been regarded as the first bishop of the diocese of that 
name.3 It is likely at any rate that when called upon he 
undertook episcopal work for his friend and protector.4 
But we may take it as certain that at or soon after his 
death a bishopric was regularly constituted ; for in the year 
688 we meet with Tyrhtel, bishop of Hereford,s and again 
in 691 ;© and in Bede’s list we have the bishop who is over 
“the tribes that live to the west of the Severn.”7 He could 
have been none other than the bishop of Hecana. The 
boundaries of the original diocese of Hereford cannot be 
accurately ascertained; although essentially the same as 
the modern diocese, the diocese of the seventh century 
must have extended further to the east and south, but not 
so far to the west, and perhaps not so far to the north. 
Bede’s description of it gives to it the part of Gloucestershire 
and the part of Worcestershire that lie to the west of the 
Severn,® and later accounts not only confirm this, but also 


™ “Divertit ad Sexuulfum Merciorum antistitem, et accepta ab eo 
possessione ecclesize cujusdam et agelli non grandis, ibidem in pace 
vitam finivit, nil omnino de restaurando episcopatu suo agens” 
(Bede, iv. 12). 

2 “arly English Church,” p. 263. 

3 “Gesta Pont.,” p. 2098. 

4 “This (Bede’s remark) does not point to the regular formation 
of a bishopric. . . . From the first, of course, he would not refuse to 
perform episcopal functions in the surrounding district of Hecana as 
a deputy for Saxulf ; and he might easily pass from this position 
into that of a recognised chief pastor of the country”’ (“ Early English 
Church,” p. 264). 

5 “Early English Church,” p. 364. 

Pa lbid-) px375: ‘ 

7 “Fis populis qui ultra amnem Sabrinam ad occidentem habi- 
tant.” (Bede, v. 23). 

8 “Dio, Hist. of Hereford,” p. 2. Green gives Gloucestershire 
beyond the Severn to the Hwiccas, not to the Hecanas ; “for their 
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imply that the diocese took in some land to the east of 
the river. Thus the Forest of Dean, which is the larger 
part of Gloucestershire west of the Severn, was included in 
the diocese of Hereford until 1541 ; and a Saxon record * 
seems to assign to the diocese all western Worcestershire, 
as well as a few places in Gloucestershire east of the river. 
Of the northern boundary of the diocese in 679 or in 688 
we cannot be sure. Shropshire to the west of the Severn, 
nearly all of which is now and always has been in the 
diocese, occupies the ground of the ancient forest of Wyre, 
which, in Green’s opinion, was still in 6582 British territory. 
Whether by the year 731 it was added to the land of the 
Hecanas, there is no record to say; but that it was con- 


forays reached across the Severn to the Wye, if Welsh legend is to 
be trusted” (“ Making of England,” p. 129). But the Welsh might 
easily confound the two kindred tribes ; besides, they probably 
acted in concert, and the, Hwiccas, being more powerful, would 
receive more notice. 

x “We have in an ancient Anglo-Saxon record a rough description 
of its boundary on the south and east, as it is said to have been - 
settled in the eleventh century by bishop Athelstane. This descrip- 
tion traces, though not very distinctly, a line which includes, together 
with names less easily recognisable, those of Monmouth, the river 
Severn, probably Cheltenham, Malvern, Stanford-on-Teme, Martley, 
Eardington and Quatford ; of these Stanford-on-Teme and Quatford 
are still within the diocese of Hereford, though the latter at one 
time belonged to Lichfield. Eardington is a township of Quatford, 
and Martley has long been within the diocese of Worcester. The 
line thus indicated included the whole Forest of Dean, which, until 
1541, belonged to the diocese of Hereford, and appears also to 
include a larger portion of the counties of Gloucester and Worcester 
than belonged to it even at the time of the foundation of the see of 
Gloucester. From what passed at the Council of Cloveshoe, A.D. 
803, it appears that not very long previously to that date the 
religious houses at Beccanford or Beckford, and at Cheltenham, 
were within the diocese of Hereford, but by that time had passed 
into that of Worcester ; but another account of a doubtful character 
seems to connect the priory of Cheltenham and also two neigh- 
bouring churches of Charlton and Leckhampton with the Hereford 
diocese as late as 1190” (“ Dio. Hist. Hereford,” p. 2). 

* Map of Britain in 658 in “ Making of England,” p. 305. 
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quered by the Hecanas before 779, and was therefore by 
that year within their diocese is morally certain; for 
although in that year Offa stormed the British town of 
Pengwyrn or Shrewsbury, and extended the Mercian 
border to the Wye, yet all western Shropshire, with the 
exception‘of a small district adjoining Shrewsbury, is in the 
Hereford diocese ; this signifies that Offa found the forest 
of Wyre, except the part of it close to Pengwyrn, already 
in the hands of the Hecanas, whom, as being Teutons like 
himself, he naturally would not dispossess ; but Pengwyrn, 
with the land immediately to the west of it, was territory 
conquered from the Britons, and so he added it to his own 
diocese of Lichfield, a part of which it still remains. On 
the west the boundary of the diocese must have been con- 
tinually shifting, owing to the gradual retirement of the 
Britons before their conquerors, and it was probably never 
well defined until the Welsh dioceses came under Norman 
influences.2, The very word ‘ Hereford’ implies this 
shifting ; for it is “the ford of the army,” the ford by which 
the Saxon armies made inroads into Wales, and so it was 
probably, when it first received its name, on the march 
between the English and the Welsh, and yet it is now in 
the centre of Herefordshire.3 

The inhabitants of the diocese which lay across the 
Severn are spoken of by Bede as consisting of more than 
one tribe,t but he does not designate them by name. 
Florence of Worcester speaks of their country as Hecana,5 
and of the people themselves as Magesetenses or Here- 

* “Making of England,” p. 420. 

2 “On its west side the diocese must have included a large Celtic 
population in a manner not settled until about seventy-five years 
after the death of bishop Athelstane ” (“ Dio. Hist. Hereford,” p. 2). 

3 “ Hereford, the ford of the army, was an important strategic 
point in the marches of Wales, being one of the few places where 
an Anglo-Saxon army could cross the Severn to harry the Welsh 
borders” (Taylor’s “ Words and Places,” p. 268). 

Specdeave23: 

5 i, p. 238 (Thorpe’s ed.). 
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fordenses. But unfortunately on the next page he identifies 
Magesetania with Hwiccia, which is the ancient diocese of 
Worcester ; it is impossible, therefore, to say exactly who 
the Magesetan were. By some writers they are made to 
include both the Hwiccas and'the Hecanas, by others they 
are confined to the latter.t It is most probable that the 
Hecanas were an offshoot from the Hwiccas; for it was 
easy to penetrate into Herefordshire from Worcestershire 
and Gloucestershire by the valleys of the Wye and the 
Teme, whereas the Wyre forest, still unconquered, lay 
between the Mercians and Herefordshire. 

The bishopric of Worcester, or rather of the Hwiccas, is 
met with not many years after the year 679, which Florence 
gives as the date of its foundation; and we know that 
when spoken of it had existed for some years; for Bede 
tells us that just after archbishop Theodore’s death (he 
died in 690) a monk named Oftfor, who had settled among 
the Hwiccas, was chosen bishop im place of Bosel, who had 
become too infirm for his duties.2 A little before this, Bede 
continues, that is, before Bosel’s episcopate, the choice had 
fallen upon Tatfrid, but he had died before consecration.3 
This remark makes Bosel’s episcopate a short one, and if 
he, as is most likely, and as Florence of Worcester remarks,4 
was the first bishop, it prevents the diocese from originating 
much before 679, if indeed it was quite so early. But if the 
date of its establishment is within a few years uncertain, 
we are in no doubt as to its duration: for its bishop’s name 
is found in Bede's list.s The country within the bishop’s 


* Thorpe, in his edition of the Saxon Chronicle, makes the Mage- 
saetan and the Hwiccas identical, and calls them “the ancient people 
of the dioceses of Worcester and Hereford” (i. p. 405); in his 
edition of Florence (i. p. 238), the Mageszetan are the Hwiccas or 
inhabitants of Worcestershire, the Hecanas are the inhabitants of 
Herefordshire. Freeman, in his “Old English History” (p. 66), 
places the Mageszetan in Herefordshire. 

q Bbedenivares: 


5 “Paulo ante, hoc est, ante praefatum Boselum” (Ibid., iv. 23). 
+1, p. 240 (Thorpe’s ed.). 5 Bede, v. 23. 
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jurisdiction is there called ‘the province of the Hwiccas,’* 
a title that tells us both of the character of the diocese and 
of its extent; for it was the bishopric of the tribe of West 
Saxons whose home was, roughly speaking, in the modern 
counties of Worcester and Gloucester. In 577 Ceawlin of 
Wessex, after defeating the Britons at the battle of Deor- 
ham, began his march up the valley of the Severn. It was 
through almost its whole length a victorious march, and 
among the cities stormed and laid in ruins was the Roman 
city of Uriconium; but it ended in disaster; for when 
Ceawlin, leaving the Severn, was making his way towards 
the Dee and the Mersey, he encountered the Britons at 
Fethanleag,? and received a check, perhaps a defeat, which 
caused him to turn homewards. The upper Severn was at 
once lost to the West Saxons, but they retained their hold 
upon the middle and lower portions of the river, and the 
West Saxon dialect, which still remains in Worcestershire 
and Gloucestershire, proves that the conquest was also a 
settlement.3 The settlers did not, however, long remain a 


* The Hwiccas inhabited all Gloucestershire to the east of the 
Severn, with the city of Bristol; all Worcestershire except the 
extreme north-western part beyond the Teme, and the southern 
half of Warwickshire ; see Camden, ii. 474. 

“Theodore set the bishcep of the Hwiccas at Worcester, and his 
diocese included both the counties of Worcester and Gloucester as 
well as the adjacent districts. This seems to prove that ‘Hwiccan’ 
was the older name for the settlers along the whole bank of the lower 
Severn, the Cotswolds above it and southern Warwickshire; and 
Florence (anno 897) places Cirencester ‘in meridionali parte Wic- 
ciorum,’ which would confirm this. Earle (‘Local Names of Glouces- 
tershire, Arch. Fournal, xix. pp. 51, 52) connects the name with our 
Wychwood, spelt in 841 Hwiccewuda, and which, though in Oxford- 
shire, is within a short distance of Gloucestershire, and marks the 
watershed between Severn and Thames” (“Making of England,” 
p. 129 note). 

 Faddiley in the south of Cheshire (“ Making of England,” p. 206). 

3 “ The upper Severn valley was lost as quickly as it had been won. 
I differ here from Dr. Guest and Mr. Freeman. But the point seems 
clear when we compare the lower with the upper valley of the 
Severn, Both in later days became Mercian ground. But the 
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part of the kingdom of Wessex; Ceawlin’s disaster inspired 
them to revolt, and they took as their king Ceolric, Ceawlin’s 
nephew.t In the struggle that ensued Ceolric triumphed, 
and the two parts of Wessex were again united. But a 
more lasting separation soon occurred; for Penda of Mercia, 
either in 628 or a few years later, included the Hwiccas 
within his own dominions,? and, whatever might have been 
their political position on Penda’s downfall in 655, they 
were the subjects of his son Wulfhere, who succeeded his 
father after the lapse of a few years.3 We learn from Bede4 
that the old name for the West Saxons was Gewisse. It 
would, therefore, have included the Hwiccas; for Green 


country of the Hwiccas retains to this day its West Saxon dialect, 
while north of the forest of Wyre the tongue is Mercian. Had this 
upper district been a West Saxon settlement conquered by Mercians, 
I see no reason why its dialect should have differed from that of the 
West Saxon lands conquered by Mercia on the lower Severn” 
(“ Making of England,” p: 207). 

* “Making of England,” p. 208. 

2 “Old English History,” p. 60. 

3 “He (Penda) attacked them (the West Saxons) in 628. The 
strife, however, of the West Saxons among themselves, as well as the 
terrible overthrow they had lately suffered at the hands of Edwin, 
favoured their assailant; and their defeat at Cirencester seems to 
have been a decisive one. The locality of the battle, in the territory 
not of the original West Saxon kingdom, but of the Hwiccas, may 
perhaps explain Penda’s success, if like the Britons at Wodensbury, 
he fought as an ally of the Hwiccas against Cynegils and Cwichelm. 
The strife, at any rate, ended in a formal treaty, whose provisions we 
may perhaps guess from what we find soon after to be the bounds of 
the Mercian rule. In the days of Penda’s son, Wulfhere, the whole 
territory of the Hwiccas had become part of the Mercian realm ; 
and there is no recorded event by which we can account for this 
change of boundaries save the battle of Cirencester” (“ Making of 
England,” p. 267). 

Freeman gives the year of the change as probably 644: “In 644 
Penda came against him (Cenwealh of Wessex) and drove him for a 
while out of his kingdom, and it was perhaps now that Gloucester- 
shire and some of the other West Saxon lands north of the Thames 
and Avon became part of Mercia” (“Old English History,” p. 65). 

4 Bede, iii. 7. 
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remarks on the ental ony of the West Saxons, and in 
this respect contrasts them with the Northumbrians and 
the Mercians.! But it is hard to believe that the title of 
‘Hwiccas’ did not mark some slight difference beside that 
of place between them and their brethren to the south of 
them. At all events, separated politically, if not ethnologi- 
cally, from the other West Saxons, it was but right that 
they should possess a bishop for themselves, and his title 
proves him to have been a tribal bishop. The see-town of 
his diocese was most probably Worcester, which was ap- 
parently the chief town also of the tribe; at least, we hear 
of no other see-town, and, when history sheds a fuller light 
on the diocese, Worcester is in that position. 

Florence of Worcester states that a bishopric of Dor- 
chester was created in 679,2 and we know on the authority 
of Bede that there was a bishop taking that name as the 
title of his see who must have lived about that time. Who 
was this bishop? To which of the two kingdoms, Wessex 
and Mercia (for there cannot be a third), did he belong? 
If we are to believe Florence, he was a Mercian bishop, and 


“Tn spite of these losses (inflicted by Penda and Wulfhere), the 
real strength of the Gewissas had been in no ways lessened. Their 
defeats had been simply owing to their internal divisions, and these 
divisions never broke that ‘oneness,’ which was the special character- 
istic of their national life. Mercia had been made by the fusion of 
many different states, and even Northumberland had been created 
by the forced union of two warring peoples. But Wessex had 
grown into being through the simple extension over its surface of 
one West Saxon people, and when divisions rent it asunder, they 
were divisions not in the body of the people itself, but simply in its 
kingly house” (“Making of England,” p. 383). Whether this ‘one- 
ness’ applies to the relationship between the Hwiccas and the other 
West Saxons must remain doubtful. 

2 i. p. 240 (Thorpe’s ed.). 

3 Hilda had at Whitby five future bishops as her disciples, among 
whom was this bishop of Dorchester (Bede, iv. 23). We know from 
Bede the years in which the other four became bishops: Bosa in 
678, Oftfor in 691, John in 685, and Wilfrid in 718. 679, therefore, 
would not be an unlikely date for the beginning of Aetla’s episcopate, 
though it might easily have been later. 
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one of the six appointed by Ethelred and Theodore ; if we 
are to believe some modern historians, he was a bishop of 
the West Saxons. The matter could be decided at once, 
if we could find out to whom Dorchester and the modern 
counties of Oxford and Buckingham belonged between the 
years 680 and 700, but this is impossible ; all that we know 
for certain is that once Wessex owned a large tract of 
country north of the Thames, and that gradually she lost 
it to Mercia. And we cannot be sure that this lessening 
of the northern territory of Wessex went on evenly ; very 
possibly Wessex might at times assert her supremacy over 
stretches of country which twenty years before she had 
considered lost to her, and again she might be compelled 
to let them go. In favour of the bishopric in question 
being Mercian we have Florence of Worcester, as to whose 
authority for his assertion we must ever remain in the dark ;? 
it may have been an ancient tradition in the Church, or it 
may be an inference drawn from Bede’s notice of Aetla, or 
it may be Florence’s own attempt to account for the eccle- 
siastical division of Mercia as it existed in his own day. 
Against the chance of Dorchester being a Mercian see it 
may be mentioned that elsewhere in Bede it is spoken of 
as a West Saxon see and as the predecessor of Winchester.2 
Again, an undoubtedly Mercian see of Dorchester is not to 
be met with for about two hundred years after 679.3 On 


* Bright seems to think that he had none: “Florence evidently 
got his account of Aetla from a brief statement of Bede, that Aetla, 
a monk of Whitby, became bishop of Dorchester—to which statement 
he added one of his own, that Dorchester was treated in 679 as a 
Mercian bishopric for South Anglia” (“Early English Church,” 
Pp. 310). 

* Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii, p. 129. 

3 ‘From the accession of Alheard, who succeeded Ceolred (in 869) 
they (the bishops of Leicester) are called bishops of Dorchester. 
Florence at A.D. 785 calls Berhthun, bishop of Lichfield, ‘ Dorces- 
trensis episcopus’ ; but this, as well as the date of Berhthun’s death, 
is disproved by the evidence of charters. The removal of the see 
from Leicester to Dorchester was undoubtedly occasioned by the 
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the other hand, Aetla could not be the West Saxon bishop 
of Dorchester or Winchester in 679, for the occupant of 
that see in that year is known to have been Haeddi. 
Bishop Stubbs thinks it not impossible that Aetla and 
Haeddi were the same person;t several of the Anglo-Saxon 
bishops, he remarks, had two names, and ‘ Aetla’ might be 
a familiar form of ‘Haeddi, just as ‘Sigga’ is of ‘Sieg- 
fried’ and ‘Totta’ of ‘Torthelm.’ Aetla, then, would have 
been the well-known bishop of Dorchester or Winchester, 
and Florence would have made a mistake; as Dorchester was 
later on a Mercian see, he would have supposed it to be at 
this time also. But Bright’s remark on this suggestion is 
very much to the point ;2 Bede could not have identified 
one of the scholarly disciples of Hilda with one whom he 
repeatedly names Haeddi and whom he expressly describes 
as not learned. The question whether Dorchester in 679 
or a few years later was a West Saxon or a Mercian see 
depends very much on the question as to when the West 
Saxon lands to the north of the Thames fell into the hands 
of the Mercians.4 Green, supposing that Wulfhere took 


conquest of Mercia and Middle Anglia by the Danes... . The 
Danish conquest of Mercia took place in a.p. 874”’ (Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 129). 

* “This would account for the omission of Aetla ‘eo nomine’ in 
the Lists—a circumstance extremely difficult to dispose of otherwise. 
And although Mabillon, arguing on a misreading of Bede, rejects it, 
it has been accepted by many authorities as the true solution” 
(Ibid., iii. p. 130). 

? “Karly English Church,” p. 311. 

3 Bede, v. 18: “Magis insito sibi virtutum amore quam lectionibus 
institutus.” 

4 “The West Saxons were driven across the Thames by Wulfhere 
(who reigned from 659 to 675) and all their settlements to the north” 
of that river were annexed to the Mercian realm. One result of 
Wulfhere’s conquest remains to the present day ; for the old bishop’s 
stool of the West Saxons had been established by Birinus at what 
was then the royal city of Dorchester ; and it is to its retreat with 
the kings of Wessex to the town which became the new capital of 
their shrunken realm that we owe the bishopric of Winchester” 


fe) 
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them, regards it as Mercian. Bright seems to lean towards 
this side, although he cannot quite be said to be on it. On 
page 449 of his “Early English Church History” he does 
indeed place Aetla among the West Saxon bishops of 
Dorchester, but he puts a note of interrogation after his 
name, and on page 311, after reviewing the evidence 
both for and against, he decides in favour of the Mercian 


(“Short History,” p. 31). But the “Making of England” (p. 419), 
speaks of the West Saxons losing the fragment of their kingdom 
which remained to the north of the Thames (the district of the Four 
Towns and of the modern shires of Oxford and Buckingham) in 779 
after Offa’s victory at Bensington. Green thus makes out that this 
district was twice lost by the West Saxons. But there does not seem 
to be any authority, at least any ancient authority, for saying that by 
the defeat at Bensington Wessex lost the counties of Bedford, Oxford, 
and Buckingham. Green indeed says so, and Freeman is inclined 
to think so. “I suppose,” he writes, “it was then (in 777) that 
Oxfordshire became Mercian” (“Old English History,” p. 82). But 
it is a gratuitous assertion that when the battle of Bensington was 
lost, the three counties went with it ; they might have been lost long 
before, and the battle of Bensington might have deprived Wessex 
merely of the northern side of the valley of the Thames, that is, a 
strip of Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, not the whole counties 
with Bedfordshire to boot. We hear of the Four Towns being won 
from the Britons by Ceawlin in 571 (Saxon Chronicle), but we know 
not how or when they were lost by the conquerors ; all we know is 
that they fell eventually into the hands of the Mercians. 

“We have, unfortunately, no sufficient data to determine at what 
period Oxfordshire finally became a part of the kingdom of Mercia. 
It is possible that it may have been seized by Ethelred in A.p. 676, 
but there is no authority for such a supposition ; it is possible that it 
continued subject to Wessex until the battle of Bensington in 778 
threw it permanently into Mercia” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” 
iii. p. 130). 

Parker, in his “Early History of Oxford” (p. 107), thinks, not 
without some reason, that Oxfordshire was lost to Wessex before 
716. He points out that in a very early charter of Abingdon Abbey, 
as some of the abbey lands were on the Mercian side of the Thames, 
there is found the name of Ethelred, the Mercian king, as having 
granted a portion of them. There are also the signatures of Ethel- 
bald, his successor, and of Ine of Wessex, attesting Ethelred’s gift. 
“This shows,” writes Parker, “that at this time Oxford was a border 
town, the Thames separating the kingdoms.” 
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origin. There is of course the bare possibility that Aetla was 
the bishop of a West Saxon diocese of Dorchester, dis- 
tinct from the diocese of Winchester, which, probably from 
political reasons, ceased before 731; but the force of this 
explanation is much weakened by the following considera- 
tion—that, when Wessex came to be divided in 705, the 
division is spoken of as if it were the first thing of its kind 
in the kingdom. Again, supposing that Florence’s story is 
correct and that Dorchester was in 679 made a Mercian 
see, Aetla, like Cuthwin of Leicester, might by an early 
death have left the newly created diocese to the govern- 
ment of Saxwulf of Lichfield.2 Leicester reverted for a 
time to Lichfield, out of whose diocese it had been taken ; 
Dorchester might have done the same.3 It may also be 
remarked that if we look at the wording of Bede’s descrip- 
tion of Aetla, it may be doubted whether he was ever 
really bishop of Dorchester; all that is certain is that 
he was consecrated for the bishopric.4 Whether he was 
appointed by the king of Mercia or by the king of Wessex, 
Bede’s words may mean that the times were so troublous 
on that borderland between Saxon and Angle, that he 
never performed the duties of, or settled in, his bishopric, 
but was only consecrated for them.s 

Florence of Worcester writes that one of the six sees 
established by Theodore and Ethelred in 679 was that of 
Leicester.6 Let us see how far he is justified in making 


“On the whole it seems not unlikely that in the weakened and 
distracted state of Wessex, Ethelred might have repeated the policy 
of Wulfere by invading Wessex on the north, annexing Oxfordshire 
to Mercia, and installing Aetla, as a Mercian bishop, in the church 
of Birinus” (“Early English Church,” p. 311). 

PeDSCGC nV. sLO: 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 130. 

4 “Tn episcopatum Dorciccestre ordinatus” (Bede, iv. 23). 

5s Whenever the old see ended and the new see began, it is certain 
that there was no link between them ; and yet Camden (p. 272) sees 
no difference between them. 

6 i, p. 240 (Thorpe’s ed.). 
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this statement ; for his assertion with reference to Dor- 
chester has by no means obtained universal belief. When 
Christianity was introduced into the kingdom of Mercia, it 
made its first settlement in that portion of it that was 
called the land of the Mid Angles or South Mercians.* 
These had Leicester for their chief town; therefore, it 
may be argued, Leicester must have been the first epis- 
copal see. On the other hand, it may be maintained that 
as no bishop was consecrated until Mercia proper became 
by Penda’s death? as free to the missionaries as Mid 
Anglia, Repton or Tamworth,3 one of which was the 
capital of the whole kingdom, might have been chosen 
with as much reason as Leicester. It is thought by some 
writers that the first four bishops possessed no see-town, 
being missionary bishops ; others merely state that it has 
not been ascertained. William of Malmesbury and 
Florence of Worcester should perhaps be reckoned among 


* Green (“Making of England,” p. 303) seems to deny that the 
Middle English were the same as the South Mercians. But if the 
Middle English had Leicester for their chief town, as Green admits, 
where could the South Mercians be, if they were south of the Trent, 
and yet were not the Middle English? 

? Christianity was tolerated, though not recognised, by Penda him- 
self in Mercia proper during the last two years of his life (see Bede, 
iii. 21). 

3 “The Mercian capital was Tamworth” (“ Early English Church,’ 
p. 310 note). 

But Repton is at least a ‘royal town’ (see Ibid., p. 386). 

“Repton, the burial-place and residence of some of the Mercian 
princes” (Florence of Worcester, Thorpe’s ed., p. 44 note). 

“Tt was characteristic of the looseness of its political structure 
that Mercia had no marked centre of government. Northumbria 
found a centre in York. Wessex recognised its royal town in Win- 
chester. But Tamworth was simply a royal vill at which the 
Mercian kings dwelt more frequently than elsewhere” (“Conquest 
of England,” p. 45). 

“In 874 the Danes wintered at Repton, sacking and firing the 
great abbey, which served as the burial-place of the Mercian kings” 
(Ibid., p. 106). 

4“ Karly English Church,” p. 440. 
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the former; for William, after mentioning the first four 
bishops, remarks of Chad, the fifth, that his seat was at 
Lichfield,t thus leading us to infer that the first four had 
no seat, or at least that their seat was not Lichfield ; and 
the same inferences may be drawn from Florence ;? for, 
after placing Chad at Lichfield, he asserts that his 
successors also resided there; about the see of his pre- 
decessors no notice is taken. The bishops of Lichfield 
were bishops of the whole Mercian kingdom, including 
Lindsey when Lindsey happened to belong to Mercia. 
But in 678 Lindsey fell into the hands of the Northum- 
brians, and received from them a bishop. When it was 
recovered by the Mercians in the following year, it did not 
revert to its old position as part of the great Mercian 
diocese, but was constituted a separate diocese. This 
information we derive from both Bede3 and Florence ; 
but Florence, unsupported by Bede, asserts that a see of 
Leicester also was founded in 679, Cuthwin being 
appointed to it, while Saxwulf remained at Lichfield. 


*“Licitfeld est villa exigua ... longe a frequentia urbium .. . 
locus pudendus nostri zevi episcopis, in quo episcopalis dignitas 
diversari deberet” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 307). 

2“ Cujus pontificalis sedes extitit in loco qui vocatur Licetfeld ubi 
sequentium quoque provinciz illius episcoporum sedes fuit” 
(i. p. 241). 

3 Bede, iv. 12. 

4 Florence states (i. p. 240) that Cuthwin was bishop of Lichfield 
and Saxulf of Leicester ; but this must have been a slip of the pen ; 
for Florence himself gives Cuthwin as the first bishop of Leicester 
in his list of bishops (i. pp. 241, 242). 

See also “Early English Church,” pp. 309, 310, and Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 128 note. 

In the Saxon Chronicle (p. 32, R.S.) it is stated that Ethelred of 
Mercia gave in 680 the abbey of Medeshamstede or Peterborough a 
charter, by which ‘the shire bishop’ was to have no jurisdiction 
within it; and the shire-bishop was Saxwulf; so the diocese of 
Leicester could not then have been founded; the words are: “I 
forbid thee (Saxwulf) and all the bishops who shall come after thee, 
having any authority over the monastery.” 
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Florence goes on to say that after Saxwulf the province of 
the Mercians had two bishops, Headda and Wilfrid, and 
that Cuthwin was succeeded as bishop of Leicester by 
Wilfrid.t. By this it is meant that Cuthwin died before 
Saxwulf, and that on his death Leicester was reunited to 
Lichfield, to be again separated from it on Saxwulf’s 
death, when Headda became bishop of Lichfield and 
Wilfrid bishop of Leicester.2 From Bede’s notice3 of 
Wilfrid’s appointment to the bishopric of the Mid Angles 
in 691 we may take it as certain that Florence is correct. 
Eddi, Wilfrid’s historian, does indeed say that on Sax- 
wulf’s death Wilfrid succeeded him,4 and from this some 
modern historians have termed Wilfrid bishop of Lich- 
field; but if we compare Eddi’s statement with those of 
William of Malmesbury 5 and Florence of Worcester,® we 
must conclude that Wilfrid succeeded only to the Mid 
Angle portion of Saxwulf’s diocese. On Wilfrid’s restora- 
tion to Hexham in 705 the two dioceses were again united 
under Headda, and this arrangement was continued under 
his successor, Aldwin.7 Thus the non-appearance of the 


* Florence of Worcester, i. pp. 241, 242. 

* Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 129. 

3“Tunc temporis (A.D. 691) Mediterraneorum Anglorum epis- 
copatum gerebat” (Bede, iv. 23). 

“Ab co (Ethelred) Mediterraneorum Anglorum episcopatum 
accepit” (Florence of Worcester, i. p. 42). 

4 Eddi in “ Hist. of York,” i. p. 65. 

5 “Sexuulfo duo successerunt Hedda apud Licitfeld, Wilfrid apud 
Legecestram”’ (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 307). Si. pp. 241, 242. 

7 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 129. 

“Post aliquot annos Wilfrid ejicitur, et Headda rexit ambas 
parochias. Deinde Aldwinus similiter” (Florence of Worcester, 
in p242): 

Both Headda and Aldwine, or Wor, sign as bishops at the Council 
of Cloveshoe in 716. This is thus accounted for in Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 301 : “ The practice of a bishop nominating 
or accepting a successor during his own lifetime was at this period 
common. ... And it is more probable in the case of a double 
diocese, in which, as in this case, the sees had been divided between 
two bishops and reunited under the survivor.” 
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see of Leicester in Bede’s list is accotinted for ; for Aldwin 
did not die till 737.1 This was the year in which the two 
dioceses were finally separated. Bright therefore is correct 
when he states that there was no regular succession at 
Leicester till 737.2, The extent of the diocese cannot be 
accurately defined, but we shall perhaps arrive at a near 
estimate if we remember that it was the diocese of the 
Mid Angles, who inhabited Leicestershire, Rutlandshire 
and a part of Warwickshire. It was also the diocese of 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 129. 

“a.D. 737 Aldwine, qui et Wor, episcopus defunctus est ; et pro 
eo Hwicca et Totta Mercis et Middil-Anglis sunt consecrati anti- 
stites ” (Symeon of Durham, ii. p. 32). 

“Quo (Aldwine) defuncto, tres facti sunt episcopi in illa diocesi, 
Witta Licitfeld, Totta Legecestrz, Etherd Dorcestre” (“Gesta 
Pont.,” p. 307). 

As to Malmesbury’s misstatement regarding Dorchester see 
Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 129. 


The fortunes of the two dioceses during this period may be stated 
thus :— 


Saxwulf 
Saxwulf Cuthwin 


Saxwulf 


Headda Wilfrid 


(Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 129.) 
2 “Early English Church,” p. 310 note. 
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the South Angles, if there was at this time no Mercian see 
of Dorchester. The territories of this tribe can only be 
conjectured ; but we know the boundaries of the southern 
portion of the diocese of Lincoln before Henry VIII’s 
changes, and it is very likely that they were identical with 
those of the South Angles. This would give them the 
shires of Northampton, Huntingdon, and Bedford, with 
the northern half of Hertfordshire,t and also Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire, if by this time the West Saxons 
had been driven across the Thames. As Cambridgeshire 
was colonised by the Gyrwas, who are supposed to have 
been an offshoot of the Lindiswara, it is likely that it was 
attached to the diocese of Lindsey. 

After what has been said of the diocese of Leicester 
and other Midland dioceses, it will be sufficient to make 
but few remarks upon the diocese of Lichfield, out of 
which most, if not all .of them, were taken.2 From 655, 
the year of Penda’s death, to 678, when Lindsey was 
detached from Mercia, there was but one bishop over the 


* We are nowhere told of the line between the Mid and the South 
Angles, nor is there, as far as we know, any help to be derived from 
dialects. Again, county divisions will not assist us, as they are later 
in origin in this part of England. It is impossible therefore to note 
accurately the distinction between the two tribes. It is thought by 
some that Northampton was the mother-town of the South Angles ; 
in that case all the land between it and the Thames would be in 
their possession, either at the end of this period or else soon after, 
It would seem (see p. 78) that Northamptonshire constituted the 
original settlement of the South Angles. 

? Even when his jurisdiction is greatly diminished, the bishop of 
Lichfield is still ‘“episcopus Merciensis ecclesize” (Spelman’s 
“ Concilia,” i. p. 257). 

Camden (“Britannia,” p. 440), in speaking of the division of 
Mercia into several dioceses, gives a false impression; Lichfield 
is the greatest and richest Mercian see, not because it is the mother 
see, but because its bishops have stood well with the kings of 
Mercia : “Eam gratiam a principibus inierunt, ut primas tulerint 
inter omnes Merciorum episcopos amplissimasque possessiones in 
suos usus acceperint.” 
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Mercians proper, the Mid Angles, and the Lindiswara; 
and he must have claimed, though he may not have 
exercised, jurisdiction over the subject tribes of Hecanas 
and Hwiccas. It was an enormous and unwieldy diocese, 
stretching, when at its full extent,t from the Humber and 
the Wash to Hereford and the mouth of the Severn, and 
from the Mersey 2 perhaps to the Thames, at any rate to 
the neighbourhood of Bedford. After a date, which may 
be 679 but which cannot be later than 737, that is to say, 
when the bonds more or less close which connected Lich- 
field with Leicester, Lindsey, Worcester, and Hereford 
had been severed, the mother diocese still retained the 
shires of Stafford, Derby, and Chester, with the northern 
half of Shropshire and all Northamptonshire.3 


* That is, during Wulfhere’s and Ethelbald’s reigns (see maps on 
Pp. 328, 394 of Green’s “ Making of England”). 

2“ Mercia (under Wulfhere) reft from Northumbria the district 
south of the Mersey, and with it at least the site and port of Chester. 
We have no record of this conquest or of its date ; but from this 
time we find Cheshire and the country as far as the Mersey in 
Mercian hands” (“Making of England,” p. 327). 

3“The Mercian kingdom, as its bishops’ sees show, had been 
arranged in five distinct regions—the land of the Lindiswara, that of 
the Hwiccas, the original Mercia with its dependencies and its royal 
city of Tamworth, the land of the Middle Engle about Leicester, 
and the land of the South Engle with its see at Dorchester. None 
of these bore the name of shires, and in the earliest shire organisa- 
tion their existence is only partially recognised. The land of the 
Lindiswara, indeed, became Lincolnshire, that of the Middle Engle 
might be equivalent to Leicestershire ; but the other divisions are 
broken up into smaller districts. Thus in the new ordering of 
English Mercia the land of the Hwiccas was broken into the shires 
of Gloucester and Worcester, while that of the Hecanas became 
Herefordshire ; the clearings of the Hwiccas in the south of Arden 
were formed into a shire about Aethelflaed’s new fortress of 
Warwick, as the dependent districts of the original Mercia along the 
Dee were made a shire for the fortress of Chester, and the lands of 
the old South Mercians at the head waters of the Trent a shire for 
the fortress of Stafford” (“Conquest of England,” pp. 235, 236). 

Here Green distinguishes between the Mid Angles and the South 
Mercians: “The land of the Lindiswara became Lincolnshire. 
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The remarks which we are about to make respecting 
the kingdom of Sussex and its diocese should have been 
made in the last chapter if their substance only were looked 
to; for in that chapter we are told that each English king- 
dom had at first only one bishop, and we are now about to 
describe the institution of the same state of things in Sussex. 
But if the time at which this happened among the South 
Saxons be regarded, it must be described in the present 
chapter; for at the time when other kingdoms were in 
their second stage with respect to their episcopal arrange- 
ments, Sussex was only just receiving the Faith for the 
first time, and in all probability it would have had to wait 


Nottinghamshire may represent a people of the North Engle, as 
Derbyshire the northern and Staffordshire the southern division of 
the original Mercians ; Leicestershire included the land of the old 
Middle Engle, as Northamptonshire, it may be, that of the South 
Engle ; while North Gyrwa and South Gyrwa land reappeared as 
Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire” (“Conquest of England,” 
p. 236). 

* The reasons why Sussex was not Christianised before this are 
thus stated by the “ Diocesan History of Chichester” (p.5) : “ Rochester 
was the second see founded in England, because Rochester was 
probably the capital of a small kingdom of the West Kentings, sub- 
ordinate to Aethelberht, the first Christian king. London became 
the third see, because Sigeberht, king of the East Saxons, was 
Aethelberht’s nephew. York became the fourth see, because the 
Northumbrian king married Aethelberht’s daughter. No political 
cr matrimonial ties connected Sussex with its immediate neighbours 
—Kent on the one side, and Wessex on the other. Augustin and 
his fellow-missionaries were not endowed with that indomitable 
spirit of enterprise and martyrdom which urges men into unknown 
and perilous regions. Wessex was converted by Birinus in 635, and 
the labours of his successors, the bishops of Winchester and 
Sherborne, naturally followed the course of West Saxon conquest, 
which was being continually pushed westwards and northwards, 
and consequently further and further from South Saxon territory.” 

The reasons here given are : (r) the absence of ties, political and 
matrimonial, with Kent and Wessex ; (2) the absence of enthusiasm 
on Augustin’s part ; (3) the northward and westward trend of West 


Saxon conquest. The existence of the Forest of Anderida, another 
important reason, is not referred to. 
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even for some years longer, but for Wilfrid’s exile and his 
determination not to be idle when driven from his diocese. 
In 681, when he came to Sussex as a missionary, he found 
the king and the queen Christians,t and there were some 
Irish monks living at Bosham, but neither by the monks 
nor by the king had any converts been made. Selsey was 
given to Wilfrid, and it has given their title to the earliest 
bishops of Sussex. The diocese included at this time the 
Isle of Wight and the land of the Meanwara, as they had 
been given to the king of Sussex at his baptism by 
Wulfhere of Mercia.2 But Wilfrid could do nothing per- 
sonally in either region, though he sent missionaries to the 
island ;3 for in 686, on the death of Ecgfrith of Northum- 


* Ethelwalch, the king, had been baptized in Mercia at the 
suggestion of Wulfhere in 661 (Saxon Chronicle). Eata, the 
queen, who was a Hwiccian, had been brought up a Christian ; 
“ceeterum tota provincia Australium Saxonum divini nominis et 
fidei erat ignara. Erat autem ibi monachus quidam de natione 
Scottorum, vocabulo Dicul, habens monasteriolum permodicum in 
loco qui vocatur Bosanhamm. . . . et in eo fratres quinque sive sex, 
in humili et paupere vita Domino famulantes. Sed provincialium 
nullus eorum vel vitam zemulari vel preedicationem curabat audire ” 
(Bede, iv. 13). 

? Bede, iv. 13.‘ Wiht had been conquered by Wulfhere in 661 
(Saxon Chronicle) and Mean probably had become dependent on 
Mercia at the same time, being more akin to it than to the Saxons of 
Wessex” (Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 240). 

3 Bede, v. 19. Bede here makes a distinction between the evan- 
gelisation of Sussex and of. Wiht ; “ Provinciam Australium Saxonum 
ab idolatrize ritibus ad Christi fidem convertit. Vectz quoque 
insulz verbi ministros destinavit.” 

Wight could not have been Christianised by Wessex before the 
year 681; for Eadmer (“ Hist. of York,” i. p. 205) writes: “Qui 
(Wilfrid’s missionaries) ministerio przedicationis assumpto, meritis 
et intercessionibus beati patris suaque instantia Christiane fidei 
jugo preefatam insulam subjecerunt.” According to this account 
Wilfrid did nothing personally, except by his prayers ; but Capgrave 
(“ Hist. of York,” i. p. 502) writes as if he had done everything : 
“Qui (Wilfrid) totam insulam ad fidem convertit.” Bede (iv. 16) 
makes 686, not 681, the year in which Wight was converted : 
“ Fuerat autem eadem insula eatenus (until Ceadwalha’s conquest of 
it) tota idolatrize dedita.” 
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berland, he felt it his duty to turn his face northwards. 
Just beforet Wilfrid left Sussex, Ceadwalha of Wessex 
subdued the kingdom, and Ine, who followed him on the 
throne of Wessex, kept it in subjection. During the 
whole of this time Sussex had no bishop of its own ; for 
after Wilfrid’s departure it was linked to the diocese of 
Winchester.2 We are told by Bede that Danihel of Win- 
chester, who became bishop in 705, was the first bishop of 
Wessex to exercise jurisdiction in the Isle of Wight, 
although it had been nominally in the diocese of Win- 
chester since its conquest by Ceadwalha in 686; and we 
may conclude that the Meanwara, the cousins of the 
natives of Wight, changed their religion at the same time. 

During Danihel’s tenure of the see of Winchester, a 
synod decreed that Sussex should have its own bishop’s 
seat and its own bishop.t Eadberct was the first bishop 
appointed, and he was succeeded by Eolla. In 731, when 
Bede finished his History, there had been a vacancy for 
some years. But yet, in Bede’s opinion, and as events 
turned out, there was nothing more than the suspension of - 


* It must have been before ; for Ceadwalha gives a fourth part of 
Wight to Wilfrid (Bede, iv. 16). 

7“Factum est ut toto illo tempore episcopum proprium habere 
nequiret ; sed revocato domum Vilfrido primo suo antistite, ipsi 
episcopo Geuissorum, id est, Occidentalium Saxonum, qui essent in 
Venta civitate, subjacerent” (Bede, iv. 16). 

3 Bede, iv. 16. The reason why the people of Wight had not 
hitherto received the bishop of Wessex was the “ zerumna externze 
subjectionis.” This expression points out the distinctness of the 
difference between a West Saxon and a Jute. 

“It was Daniel who overcame the repugnance of the Isle of 
Wight to West Saxon dominion sufficiently for the regular annexa- 
tion of its Church to his bishopric” (“ Early English Church,” p. 424). 

‘ “Statutum est synodali decreto, ut provincia Australium Saxonum 
quze eatenus ad civitatis Ventanz, cui tunc Danihel preerat, paro- 
chiam pertinebat, et ipsa sedem episcopalem et proprium haberet 
episcopum ” (Bede, v. 18). 

The date is “after A.D. 709, the year of Aldhelm’s death. Matthew 
of Westminster is the only authority for the date, a.D. 711” (Haddan 
and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 296). 
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a bishopric. The Isle of Wight Bede now considered to 
belong to the diocese of Winchester ; but the province of 
the South Saxons did not; it had been for some time 
without its bishop, and episcopal duties were being 
performed in it by the bishop of the West Saxons ; the 
bishopric was not, however, extinguished. The difference 
between the Isle of Wight and Sussex with respect to the 
diocese of Winchester is very apparent in Bede; the former 
was a part of it; the latter was attached to it for a time? 
Two years after Bede wrote these words, a new bishop of 
Selsey was appointed,3 and the succession was continued 
with intervals from time to time.4 

Archbishop Theodore died in 690, but the movement 
which he originated did not die with him, nor the necessity 
for it; for the great diocese of Wessex still remained 
undivided. And the need of a division had of late years 
increased ; for Wessex had been acquiring both British and 
South Saxon territory. In 635, when the see of Dor- 
chester was founded, the kingdom must have comprised 
Hampshire, Surrey,5 Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Bucking- 


* “Tpso (Eolla) ante aliquot annos ex hac luce subtracto, episco- 
patus usque hodie cessavit” (Bede, v. 18). 

2 “Episcopatus Vectz insula ad Danihelm pertinet, episcopum 
Vente civitatis. Provincia Australium Saxonum jam aliquot annis 
absque episcopo manens ministerium sibi episcopale ab Occidenta- 
lium Saxonum antistite quzerit’’ (Bede, v. 23). 

3 Roger de Hoveden, i. p. 4. 

4 “From this time (709) with several intervals of suspension the 
see of Selsey was regularly occupied by a succession of twenty-two 
bishops, covering a space of nearly 370 years, at the end of which 
the bishopric was transplanted to Chichester ” (“ Dio. Hist. Chiches- 
te,” p: 15). 

“The boundaries of the South Saxon diocese exactly coincide with 
the boundaries of a region which was first a kingdom, then an under- 
kingdom, and then a shire” (Ibid., p. 29). 

5 Bishop Stubbs (“Constit. Hist.” i. p. 199 note) says that the name 
of Surrey seems sufficient to prove it an independent settlement—he 
means a West Saxon one. But it may also be said that the ‘south’ 
in Surrey is sufficient to prove that the name was given by the 
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hamshire, with the larger part of Wiltshire and with a 
portion of Bedfordshire and Dorsetshire. But before 
Theodore’s death the remainder of Wiltshire, an addi- 
tional piece of Dorsetshire and half Somersetshire* must 
have been added to it, while on the east and south the 
Meanwara, the dwellers in Wight and the South Saxons 
owned the sway of the West Saxon king, and were 
supposed to recognise the jurisdiction of the national 
bishop, although Wight would not at first receive him. 
Still, the division was not effected till 705, the year 
of the death of NHeddi, bishop of Winchester—a 
coincidence which makes it not improbable that Heeddi 
opposed the partition.2 That it had been brought very 
seriously before his notice we know from archbishop 
Berhtwald’s remonstrances3 and from the fact that in 703 a 


Mercians, not by the West Saxons ; for the land was not south to 
the latter. Surrey was, in. fact, the West Saxon territory beyond the 
Thames which the Mercians did not incorporate into their kingdom 
as they incorporated Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, but were 
obliged to hold by means of a ‘subregulus. This under-king of- 
Surrey existed, not when Surrey was part of Wessex, but when it was 
within the power of the Mercians. The name, therefore, does not 
afford evidence that Surrey was an independent West Saxon settle- 
ment. 

* The battle of Bradford-on-Avon in 652 (Saxon Chronicle) must 
have given the northern part of Selwood forest that is the north- 
west of Wiltshire, to the West Saxons, and probably Somerset from 
the Avon to the Axe; a battle in 658 (Saxon Chronicle) advanced 
their western boundary to the Parret, and must at the same time 
have given them the southern part of Selwood forest or those parts 
of Somerset and Dorset which lie between Frome on the north and 
Sherborne and the North Downs on the south. In 710 Ine built the 
border fortress of Taunton. By that year, therefore, all Somerset 
was Saxon ground, except the western corner, and, as will be seen 
by reference to the map, no part of Dorset could have remained 
British when Taunton was in Saxon hands. Green (“ Making of 
England,” p. 421) considers that when the West Saxons built 
Taunton they held also Devon as far as the Exe. 

* Bede merely remarks: “Quo (Haeddi) defuncto, episcopatus | 
provinciz illius in duas parochias divisus est ” (v. 18). 

’ Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 267. 
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provincial Council threatened to suspend communion with 
Wessex, if there were any further delay in the appoint- 
ment of a second bishop for Wessex. There is extant a 
decree of archbishop Theodore supposed to be dated 679, 
which states that the diocese of Wessex was not to be 
divided during Haeddi’s life, but it is regarded as 
questionable.2 

If the division of Wessex was long in coming, it was 
also, in the opinion of some, unfairly carried out,3 an 
unequal partition being made between the parent and the 
daughter diocese.4 But this charge should be inquired into 
before admission, for there is strong evidence against the 
truth of it. Bede simply states the fact that Wessex was 
divided into two dioceses ;5 Florence of Worcester merely 
repeats his words; and William of Malmesbury in one 
passage goes no further, except to add that the reason for 
the division of the diocese was its size ;7 but in two other 
passages he states that only two provinces remained with 
the bishop of Winchester, all the others being assigned to 
the new diocese. In including Devon and Cornwall 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 267. 7” Ibid., iii. p. 126. 

3 “Iniqua et impar fuit ea divisio” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 375). 

4 The Winchester diocese did not lose in dignity even when it 
lost in extent of territory, if “ Occidentalium Saxonum episcopus” 
(Bede, iv. 16) applied to Danihel of Winchester means the not a 
bishop of the West Saxons. On the other hand, Aldhelm, when 
termed by Florence of Worcester (i. p. 47) “ West-Saxonicz provincize 
antistes ” cannot be spoken of as the bishop of Wessex. 

5 Bede, v. 18. © Florence of Worcester, 1. pp. 46, 235. 

7 “Quia dioecesis ejus (Haeddi’s) ab uno nequibat gubernari 
idonee pro circuitus spatiositate” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 159). 

8 “Tn divisione West-Saxonici episcopatus hoc observatum palam 
est, ut, qui Wintoniz sederet, haberet duos pagos, Amptunensem et 
Sudreiensem ; alter, qui Scireburniz, haberet Wiltunensem, Dorsa- 
tensem, Berruchensem, Sumersetensem, Domnoniensem, Cornubi- 
ensem ” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 175). 

“Tniqua et impar fuit ea divisio, ut unus duos tantum pagos, alter 
totum regeret, quicquid Westsaxonici tractus immensitas continet” 
(“Gesta Pont.,” p. 375). 
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within the West Saxon realm in 705 he is evidently in- 
correct ;! but the question is whether he is also mistaken 
with respect to some other parts. Canon Bright? and 
Bishop Stubbs3 think that he is not. But before we 
come to their conclusion there are certain passages in 


« The dates at which Devon and Cornwall yielded to the power of 
Wessex, if not well known, are at least later than 705. 

“It must have been during the years which followed the battle of 
Burford (in 754) that they (the West Saxons) made themselves 
masters of that part of what remained of the shrunken kingdom of 
Dyvnaint which still retains its old name in the form of Devon, and 
pushed their frontier from the Exe and the Tone where Ine had left 
it, as far westward as the Tamar” (“ Making of England,” p. 421). 

In 823 “ the last fragment of British dominion in the west came to 
an end; and the whole of Dyvnaint (Devon and Cornwall) owned 
the supremacy of the West Saxon king” (“ Making of England,” 
P. 432). 

And yet Ecgbert’s conquest of Cornwall could not have been 
thorough ; for we read -in Malmesbury of Athelstane in 926 con- 
quering as far as the Tamar, “so that the Welsh kept only what is 
still called Cornwall” (“Old English History,” p. 152). 

We cannot be certain that West Saxon territory reached in 705 
beyond the Parret; and, if it did not, the west of Dorset was 
probably still British ; but we are sure that it did not reach as far as 
Taunton, which was only founded in 710 after a successful war 
(Saxon Chronicle, a.D. 710, 722). 

2 “ At last the partition took place, but it was not an equal one, for 
Winchester retained only Hampshire and Surrey, while the other 
parts of Wessex—Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Berkshire, and part if not 
the whole of Somerset, were annexed to the new see, which was 
established at Sherborne” (“Early English Church,” p. 423). 

3 “Hampshire and Surrey, and at this time Sussex, remained in 
the diocese of Winchester ; Berkshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Somersetshire, the country west of Selwood, to Sherborne” (Hadden 
and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 277). It is supposed in this passage 
that Wiltshire is west of Selwood, but this is a mistake. Agata 
the Saxon Chronicle is quoted in support, but it merely states that 
Aldhelm was bishop “west of Selwood” ; it does not say which of 
the shires were west of Selwood ; and this is the point in debate 

Harpsfield (p. 200) follows William of Malmesbury. Gian in 
his “ Lives of the Bishops of Sherborne and Salisbury” (p. 16) gives 
Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, Devon, and Cornwall, to Sherborne but 
says nothing about Berks. 
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our Chronicles, the full meaning of which must first be 
ascertained. The Saxon Chronicle! asserts that Aldhelm 
was bishop ‘west of Selwood’; Henry of Huntingdon 
states that after the division Danihel held the portion of 
the old diocese that was east of the woods, Aldhelm that 
to the west.?, Aldhelm’s diocese is sometimes called Sel- 
woodshire.3 We may take it, therefore, as certain that the 
western of the two dioceses comprised Selwood forest 
with the hinderland to the west of it as far as West Saxon 
colonisation or influence extended, and that the diocese 
held nothing on the eastern side of the forest. We must 
therefore ascertain, as far as we can, the extent of the 
forest about the year 705. Leland, writing in 15,0, 
speaks of its extent, but very inaccurately ; for all that 
we can gather from him is that it was thirty miles in 
compass, and that Warminster and Shaftesbury were on 
the edge of it4 There exists a survey of it taken in the 
time of Edward I., but we are told that “owing to the 
change of names it is difficult to follow the limits described.” s 
We have proof, however, that in Aldhelm’s day it was of 
far greater extent, as it must have taken in the upper 
valleys of the following rivers, the Bristol Avon,® the 

t Under the year 709. 

2 “Partem orientalem a silvis tenuit Daniel, occidentalem Aldel- 
mus” (Henry of Huntingdon, p. 110). 

3 Stubbs, “ Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 117 note. 

4 Wiltshire Archeological Magazine, i. p. 192. 

5 Ibid., i. p. 192. 

6 We know that Malmesbury was in Aldhelm’s diocese, for he 
was buried there ; we know that it was in Selwood, for it was within 
that wooded district which the battle of Bradford, in 652, handed 
over to the West Saxons (see map in “Old English History,” p. 38). 
Bradford was in the diocese, as Aldhelm’s church of S. Laurence 
still remaining attests. The boundary line between the Britons and 
the West Saxons and between Selwood forest conquered in 652 and 
the first West Saxon conquests following on the taking of Old Sarum 
in 552 is indicated, there can be little doubt, by the village of Hill- 
martin, situated on the northern slope of the Wiltshire downs; for it 
is “the hill boundary town.” (a) The first West Saxons therefore left 


Il 
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Wylye,t the Stour,? and the Brue, and all the valley of 
the Frome, in other words, the north-west of Wiltshire 
with a narrow strip of the western part of mid Wiltshire, 
the north-east of Somerset, and the north-west of Dorset. 
We now see how far William of Malmesbury was right 
and how far he was wrong in assigning Wiltshire 
and Berkshire to Aldhelm’s diocese. In reality it 
possessed about quarter of Wiltshire and no portion 


for atime the valleys of the upper Avon and the upper Thames to 
the Britons, and turned eastwards to the conquest of the Berkshire 
downs. The camp at Wanborough, near Swindon, is also on the 
northern slope of the Wiltshire downs; it signifies the burgh or 
stronghold of Woden, and it has been styled “the key of Wessex.” 

“All the great highways of Wessex converge to a point in the 
neighbourhood of Wanborough. When posted at Wanborough the 
king of Wessex had Roman roads whereby to communicate with 
Winchester and Oid Sarum, the capitals of his two principal shires ; 
while another Roman road came to him from Silchester through the 
heart of Berkshire, and the Icknield street brought him the men of 
Chiltern and Oxfordshire” (Dr. Guest). 

(a) In the same way the town of Mere tells us how far the first 
Wilszetas penetrated to the south-west, and the village of - 
Martin or the Mere-tun how far they extended southwards. 
Hillmorton in Warwickshire, separated from Northampton- 
shire by the Watling street, must also mark some racial 
division. 

* Bishopstrowe on the Wylye, below Warminster, was within 
Aldhelm’s diocese, as we learn from the history of his life; and, if 
Bishopstrowe was included, Warminster and Westbury would have 
been, if geographical considerations were the only ones; but the 
names of the towns rather signify that they belonged to the province 
of the Wilszetas, Westbury being the civil and Warminster the eccle- 
siastical capital of the most western body of the settlers on the 
Wylye. 

* Sherborne was the see-town of the diocese, and also presumably 
within Selwood ; this would give all Dorset north of the North 
Downs to the forest. But Aldhelm’s diocese probably took in the 
Sea Dorset, for he built a church at Wareham (“Gesta Pont.,” 
P: 304). 

3 Aldhelm built a monastery at Frome (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 364). 
Witham, five and a half miles S.S.W. from Frome, was within the 
limits of Selwood in the twelfth century, and was sometimes called 
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of Berkshire. But, it may be argued, it is admitted 
that some parts of Wiltshire, for example Malmesbury 
and Bishopstrowe, were in the Sherborne diocese; is it 
not likely that the rest of the shire was in the same position, 
especially in the absence of any historical statement that 
Wiltshire was ecclesiastically divided into two parts? To 
this it may be replied that the words of the Saxon 
Chronicle and of Henry of Huntingdon cannot be thus 
explained away ; they affirm that the Sherborne diocese 
did not extend to the east of Selwood, and we know that 
Selwood did not possess more of Wiltshire than the upper 
valleys of the Bristol Avon and the Wylye; to the state- 
ment that it is historically incorrect to divide a county 
without historical proof of the division, there is the answer 
that these two valleys were undoubtedly outside the 
original Wiltshire, the limits of which are marked by 
Hillmarton, Mere, and Martin; it may not be known at 
what time the shire was enlarged towards the west and 
north ; but the change in the shire boundaries might 
have been brought about through the West Saxon 
colonisation of Selwood forest, and it is not unlikely 
that the present boundaries are not earlier than the reign 
of Alfred or of Edward the Elder, the latter of whom is 
known to have altered shire boundaries in the Midlands. 
In deciding between William of Malmesbury and those 
that follow him on the one side, and the Saxon Chronicle 
and Henry of Huntingdon on the other, we ought also to 
take this important point into consideration : if the latter 
are right in their statement, then the diminished diocese of 


the Chartreuse of Selwood; thus Walter Mapes: ‘ Hugo, prior 
Selewude, jam electus Lincolniz” (“De Nugis Curialium,” p. 7, 
Camden Society). In the Waverley Annals, under the year 1185, 
we have “prior Selewoda factus est episcopus Lincolniensis.” 
The following quotation from Leland shows that Selwood gradu- 
ally became smaller, for in his day Witham was outside the forest : 
“Witham, the late priorie of Cartusians, not in the foreste, but 
joining harde on the egge of it” (“Life of S. Hugh,” p. xx). 
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Winchester became the diocese of the older settlers, of the 
pure-blooded West Saxons, of the men who made their 
settlements when there was a war of extermination between 
them and the Britons, whereas the diocese of Sherborne* 
would be the newly won territory, acquired at a time when 
the West Saxons were Christian, and would therefore 
naturally contain a mixed population. Thus there would 
be a reason for Huntingdon’s division of the great diocese 
of Wessex, but none, as far as we know, for that of 
Malmesbury. If, then, the latter is mistaken on this 
point, it cannot be said that the division was by any 
means unfair. It was certainly not so unfair as he sup- 


t Bede does not mention the see-town of the diocese. In the list 
of bishops at the Council of Cloveshoe in 747, Hereward is said to be 
“bishop of Shireburn” (Spelman’s “ Concilia,” i. p. 242). 

“ Scireburnia est vicuius, nec habitantium frequentia nec positionis 
gratia suavis, in quo mirandum et poene pudendum sedem episco- 
palem per tot durasse secula”’ (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 175). 

2 Green is strongly on the side of the Saxon Chronicle and 
Huntingdon: “The centre of Ecgberht’s kingdom was the older 
Wessex, the region between the Andredsweald and the Selwood, a 
district of purely English blood, grouped round a single political 
and ecclesiastical centre at Winchester. To the west lay the newer 
Wessex, a tract which found a single ecclesiastical centre in 
Sherborne, but where Welsh and English blood mingled in the 
veins of the population” (‘Conquest of England,” p. 46). 

“Tt was perhaps the mixed character of its inhabitants which 
indeced him (Ine) to carry out Theodore’s scheme of division in 
own kingdom, and while leaving Daniel at Winchester, as bishop 
of the older Wessex, that is to say, our Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Surrey, and bulk of Wiltshire, to group the whole country west of 
Selwood and the Frome valley as a new bishopric for his kinsman, 
Ealdham” (“ Making of England,” p. 391). 

The following list of West Saxon conquests will show what a 
clear dividing line there is between the earlier and the latter ones; 
and if we take Henry of Huntingdon’s word and Mr. Green’s 
opinion, we shall consider the diocese of Winchester to take in the 
former conquests, with the omission of the last, and perhaps the 
last but one on the list, both of which were at one time or another 
lost to Wessex, and the diocese of Sherborne to take in the latter. 

In 519, the battle of Charford on the Christchurch Avon was 
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posed; for it is clear that Cornwall, Devon, and the 
Somerset beyond the Tone did not belong to Sherborne ; 
but it was not at all inequitable that Winchester should 
retain Surrey, Hampshire, including the Isle of Wight, 
Berkshire, the larger part of Wiltshire, and for a few years 
the subject kingdom of Sussex, while to Sherborne were 
assigned Dorset, the larger part of Somerset and a small 
part of Wiltshire. In describing the division of the old 
Wessex diocese nothing is said by any historian of the 
territory of the Four Towns; but, if Green is correct, it 
belonged in 705 to Wessex; and in that case it must 
either have enlarged the diminished diocese of Winchester 
to an enormous size, or, as is however most unlikely, it was 
the separate diocese of Aetla, or of his successor, who 
would then have been a West Saxon, and not, as is 
sometimes supposed, a Mercian bishop. 


fought. “I can hardly doubt,” writes Green, on p. 89 of the 
“Making of England,” “that Hampshire as a whole represents the 
West Saxon kingdom after 520.” 

In 552 Old Sarum was taken. Its fall would throw open Salisbury 
Plain, and the victory at Barbury Hill in 556, on the Marlborough 
downs, would complete the conquest of all Wiltshire, except that 
portion of it within the forest of Selwood. 

After the year 556 the West Saxons must have overrun the 
Berkshire downs, stormed Silchester, whose foundations still tell 
the tale of its fall, and penetrated further eastward ; for in 568 
they defeated the men of Kent at Wimbledon. Thus we learn how 
Surrey was won. 

In 571 the battle of Bedford was fought; it put Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and Bedfordshire, or part of it, into the hands 
of the West Saxons. 

The battle of Deorham, fought in 557, gave them the valley of 
the lower Severn. 

After this there was no West Saxon advance till the battle of 
Bradford in 652, when the northern part of Selwood was won 
and probably the part of Somerset between the Avon and the Axe. 

In 658 the land between the Axe and the Parret was taken, and 
with it, no doubt, the southern part of Selwood, or that part of it 
which lay in Dorsetshire. 

In 710 (a) the West Saxon boundary was pushed as far as Taunton, 
and the south-west of Dorset must have been taken at the same time, 
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But, if the Saxon Chronicle and Henry of Huntingdon 
are right, the others are wrong; and it may be asked, 
How did William of Malmesbury come to make such a 
mistake? It may very well have arisen in this way— 
at the time when William of Malmesbury wrote, Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire, which constituted the diocese of 
Ramsbury, and Dorsetshire, which was the diocese of 
Sherborne, had been for seventy years under the same 
bishop, and for the last fifty years—that is, since the 
removal to Sarum—the two united dioceses had been 
actually one diocese. Again, the see of Ramsbury, from 
its extreme poverty, must have been of less account than 


if the building of a church at Wareham by Aldhelm does not indicate 
that the south-west as well as the south-east had fallen to the West 
Saxons before this date. 

(a) We are told by the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 721, 
that queen Aethelburh destroyed Taunton, which Ine had 
previously built (no doubt in 710, when “he fought against 
Gerent, king of the Welsh”). It seems strange that the 
king’s wife should destroy the border fortress that the king 
had just built. The probable explanation is given by Lap- 
penburg (i. p. 266): ‘Under the year it is recorded that the 
ztheling Cynewulf was slain by Ine, the cause of which 
act can only be sought for in a rebellion raised by the 
former. The flame once kindled seems, however, not to 
have been quenched with the blood of Cynewulf. The 
insurgents had made themselves masters of Taunton, a 
town built by Ine; but his queen wrested it from their 
hands, and rased it to the ground.” 

In this list of conquests we see a great break extending from 577 
to 652 ; but it is not only time that divides the first part of the list 
from the second. During their first conquests the West Saxons were 
heathens, fighting against Christians; but from 652 there was no 
religious quarrel, or only a slight one, between the two contend- 
ing races. Consequently the war was no longer one of extermi- 
nation ; the less courageous of the Britons would now settle down 
among their Saxon conquerors—a thing which before would have 
been impossible unless a state of abject slavery had been accepted. 
We see, therefore, a marked difference between the two portions of 
the kingdom of Wessex, and it is just these portions which, according 
to the Saxon Chronicle, Henry of Huntingdon, and Green, were 
provided with separate bishops. 
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the see of Sherborne, and in popular estimation swallowed 
up in it. What, then, was more natural than that the 
historian, giving no heed to the Saxon Chronicle’s 
reference to Selwood, and thinking only of the long and 
intimate connection between the two dioceses, should have 
supposed that, when Ramsbury became a see-town, its 
diocese was carved out of that of Sherborne. 

It has been asserted that the division of the diocese of 
Wessex was not twofold but threefold—in other words, 
that there was a third see lying to the west of Sherborne. 
But the authorities against the existence of such a see will 
be found sufficiently convincing, inasmuch as they are 
Freeman, Bright,? and Bishop Stubbs.3 

Archbishop Theodore’s work, great and lasting though 
it was,4 lies outside our notice, except so far as it was con- 


x «Vhere is a story about king Ine planting a bishopric at Con- 
gresbury, which was presently removed to Wells, and a list of 
bishops is given between Ine and Edward the Elder, ... but the 
Congresbury story rests on no good authority” (“‘ History of Church 
of Wells,” p. 14). 

2 “That he (Aldhelm) planted a bishopric at Congresbury, after- 
wards removed to Wells, is a story without real groundwork” 
(“Early English Church,” p. 428). 

3 “The see of Congresbury rests upon exceedingly questionable 
evidence. The Chron. Glaston. (written A.D. 1259), after assert- 
ing the foundation of the see A.D. 167, asserts that in the time 
of King Ina ‘DC annos vel amplius’ from its foundation, i.e., 
A.D. 767 or later, Daniel ‘in eodem episcopatu ultimus episcopus 
Bretonum’ transferred it to Wells. . .. The first West Saxon 
bishop of Wells was consecrated probably a.p. gog” (Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 150). “It is not impossible that a bishopric 
of Congresbury should have once existed in British hands, although 
not so late as the middle of the eighth century” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” i. p. 702). 

4 “Theodore infused such a spirit of independence into the 
Church of his adoption, that, with the single exception of Wilfrid’s, 
no appeal was made to Rome by any prelate of our Church during 
the Anglo-Saxon period. We find throughout this period an extreme 
admiration of everything connected with Rome. Rome was regarded 
as the centre of civilisation, the capital of the world, a connection 
with which added dignity to kings and prelates. The Roman bishop 
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cerned with the number of the English bishops, their 
mutual relations and the boundaries of their dioceses. 
It has been said that during his primacy the bishops 
increased in number from seven to seventeen;! but we 
must not forget that before his death three of the bishoprics 
had disappeared, those of Selsey, Ripon, and Abercorn. 
He left, therefore, fourteen bishoprics, and if we omit that 
of Leicester, about the existence of which at this date there 
is some doubt, thirteen. But the foundation of two more 
dioceses may be fairly traced to his influence, that of 
Sherborne in 705, and that of Whithern which was revived 
a few years before 731, the year in which Bede ended 
his History. The see of Leicester was founded, or re- 
founded, immediately after Theodore’s death, and the see 
of Selsey a few years after. Both had, however, disappeared 
by 731, to be brought again into existence not many years 
later. The lists which.appear on the following page will, 
we think, be found correct. 

In reviewing the labour spent by one of the greatest 
archbishops of Canterbury in increasing the English 
episcopate, we must not pass by unnoticed one feature in 
it—although the effect of his primatial rule was to draw 
the English Church much closer to the Roman Church, 
and to make it dependent in many respects upon the 
Roman Patriarchate, yet he not only did nothing towards 
carrying out Gregory’s scheme of having two archbishops 
in England, but in effect worked very strongly against it; 


was frequently consulted ; his advice was often gratefully received. 
There was, nevertheless, a determined resistance offered from time 
to time to any unasked-for interference on the part of Rome with 
the Church of England. Here the national institutions, synod and 
witenagemot, were regarded as sovereign, and the appellant from 
them, in the only one appeal made to Rome from a national synod 
was regarded as a traitor, degraded and imprisoned” (Hook’s “ toe 
of Archbishops,” i. p. 19). 


* This is arrived at by counting Leicester and omitting Dor- 
chester. 


o 
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On Theodore’s During At Theodore’s Sometime enya : 
Arrival in Theodore’s Death in between 690 Bede's List- In the year 


668. Primacy. 690. and 731. dike 737- 
1, Canterbury Canterbury Canterbury Canterbury Canterbury Canterbury 
2. Rochester Rochester Rochester Rochester Rochester Rochester 
3. London London London London London London 
4. Winchester Winchester Winchester Winchester Winchester Winchester 
5. Dunwich Dunwich Dunwich Dunwich Dunwich Dunwich 
6. Lichfield Lichfield Lichfield Lichfield Lichfield Lichfield 
7. York York York York York York 
8. Hexham Hexham Hexham Hexham Hexham 
9. Lindisfarne Jindisfarne Lindisfarne Lindisfarne Lindisfarne 
Io. Lindsey Lindsey Lindsey Lindsey Lindsey 
Il. Hereford Hereford Hereford Hereford Hereford 
12. Worcester Worcester Worcester Worcester Worcester 
13. Elmham Elmham Elmham Elmham Elmham 
14. Leicester Leicester Leicester 
(probably) 
15. Abercorn 
16. Ripon 
17. Selsey Selsey Selsey 
18. Dorchester Dorchester Dorchester 
(possibly) (possibly) (possibly) 
t9. Sherborne Sherborne Sherborne 
20. Whithernt Whithern Whithern 


* The number of bishops given by Bede is fifteen. Hook (“Lives 
of Archbishops,” i. p. 207) states the number of them as seventeen, 
which he reaches by stating that Leicester and Selsey were “ vacant.” 
It is perfectly true that both towns had had bishops, and were to 
have them again. But Bede makes a marked difference between 
them : he mentions Selsey, and says that it was then in possession of 
Winchester; Leicester he does not name. In Bede’s opinion, there- 
fore, ‘suppressed’ would be, in the case of Leicester, a better word 
than ‘vacant,’ the latter word implying merely death or resignation, 
whereas Bede’s silence with regard to Leicester points to a belief 
that the see had ceased to exist. In this he was, however, mis- 
taken. 

Bishop Stubbs writes: “A few years after Theodore’s death it 
(Wessex) was subdivided, and the whole nation then ranged under 
sixteen sees” (“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 251). 

The number of sees given in our list as existing between 690 and 
731 is, with the omission of Dorchester, seventeen ; but one, that of 
Whithern, was not founded till shortly before 731 (‘Celtic Scot- 
land,” ii. p. 224). We may presume, therefore, that it is Whithern 
which Stubbs omits. : 

In the list of bishops at Bede’s death found in Matthew Paris 
(“Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 336), only one bishop of the West Saxons is 
mentioned, whereas Bede mentions two ; the bishop of Sherborne is 
omitted. 
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for he gathered together all the English dioceses beneath 
the shadow of Canterbury, and through his means the 
headship of the primacy was by no means shadowy ; for it 
reached even to the deposition of suffragan bishops, which 
some think sometimes took place without the assistance of 
a synod. It is not, however, to be supposed that Theodore, 
in becoming the head of the English Church, opposed the 
wishes of the popes of his own day; as far as we know, 
they were as willing as he that their predecessor’s scheme 
should be modified. 

Here the period of the great expansion of the English 
episcopate ends. Strange to say, few alterations were 
destined to be made in Theodore’s scheme until the reign 
of Henry VIII, and even then the English dioceses 
did not undergo any great modification. And yet, even 
in Bede’s day, the religious feeling of the country did 
not regard the plan of the episcopate as perfect, nor the 
number of bishops as sufficient; for Bede, writing at a 
time when in the kingdom of Northumberland there were. 
bishops at York, Hexham, Lindisfarne, and Whithern, 
complained that there were parts where a bishop was not 
seen for many years, and this state of things,t he added, 
could only be met by an increase in the episcopate. After 
this period of great expansion there will follow a time of 
quiet,? during which there will be neither expansion nor 


* “Quod non alio magis, ut mihi videtur, potest ordine perfici, 
quam si plures nostrz genti consecrentur antistites” (“Ep. to 
Ecgbert,” 5). Bede’s opinion is that a bishopric is too large if its 
bishop cannot preach throughout the whole of it once a year. He 
wishes for twelve bishops in the archdiocese of York (sect. 5), remem- 
bering, we may suppose, Gregory’s scheme, and forgetting that the 
pope meant the kingdoms of the Scots, Picts, and Britons to be 
included in the archdiocese. 

Of Ranulph of Chichester, who died in 1123, Malmesbury writes : 
“Ter omni anno dioecesim suam causa predicandi circuibat” 
(“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 206). 

* Of ecclesiastical not political quiet, as is shown by the following 
quotation : “Archbishop Egbert sat at York undisturbed in his 
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contraction, though the relations of some dioceses to others 
will be altered ;t and then we shall enter upon a period of 
compression and abolition of bishoprics, and of general 
confusion throughout the English Church. 


primacy during the reign of five princes bound in close relationship 
to himself, all of whom owned their elevation and deposition to 
revolt. In Kent the archbishops ruled from A.D. 740 to A.D. 789, 
during a period of so much subdivision and anarchy in the kingdom 
that not even the names of the rival kings or the dates of their reigns 
have been preserved” (Stubbs, “Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 254). The 
time, therefore, could only be termed quiet in that the diocesan 
boundaries were not disturbed. 

* We refer to the revived archiepiscopate at York, and to the new 
archiepiscopate at Lichfield. 


Za petintp, 
ROO 


III. 
THE PERIOD OF NEW ARCHBISHOPRICS. 
From 773 to 803. 


HE former of the two periods mentioned at the close 

of the last chapter is that in which the diocese of 
York regained the primacy which it had never actually 
enjoyed, and in which the diocese of Lichfield won a 
primacy that was soon lost to it. But, as politics had so 
much to do with the establishment of the latter, if not of 
the former, and as the new position of both dioceses greatly 
influenced their respective kingdoms in their foreign rela- 
tions, we are under the necessity of opening this chapter 
with an account of the relative position of the three great 
English kingdoms at the time when the two new arch- 
bishoprics were founded, and of the events which led up to 
that position. 

Bede gives a list of seven Bretwaldas,t and among them 
he places a king of Sussex, a king of Kent, and a king of 
East Anglia.2 But from the day which saw Jutes, Saxons, 

ZeBedeiiass 


* The only reason for the king of Sussex being a Bretwalda must 
have been that the other kingdoms were in their infancy. 

The king of Kent’s suzerainty reached to the Humber, according 
to Bede (ii. 5), but probably did not include Wessex, which had 
inflicted on him in the early part of his reign a severe defeat at 
Wimbledon, Where Ethelbert’s suzerainty is mentioned in Bede, 


ii, 5, the writer is, according to Green, “distinguishing between the 
156 
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and Angles settled in Britain, there have been only three 
kingdoms among the seven or eight which had any 
chance of obtaining an overlordship over the rest—Wessex, 
Northumberland, and Mercia. At first it seemed as if 
Wessex would win that position; for from the taking of 
Old Sarum in 552 to the eve of the battle of Faddiley in 
583 the march of the West Saxons, in whatever direction 
they might turn, had not received a check ; within thirty 
years they had fought the great battles of Barbury hill, 
Wimbledon, Bedford, and Deorham, and, without any 
doubt, many smaller ones ;* they had stormed Old Sarum, 
Silchester, Uriconium, and Shrewsbury; and they had 
overrun and taken to themselves Wiltshire, Berkshire, 
Surrey, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Worcestershire.2 But internal dissensions, which first 


Nordanhymbri and the Sudanhymbri, the Engle north of the 
Humber and the Engle south of it, to the exclusion of the Kentish 
men and the various Saxon tribes” (“Making jof England,” p. 308 
note). This would make Ethelbert Bretwalda merely over the 
Angles south of the Humber, that is, the Mercians and the East 
Anglians. We know, however, that Essex was subject to him. 

The superiority of Redwald of East Anglia must have been very 
limited ; it extended over Mid Britain (“ Making of England,” p. 247). 

¢ For example, the unrecorded battle of Litchfield or “the field of 
bodies,” the site of which is on their line of march between Barbury 
hill and Silchester: this spot must not be confused with Lichfield, 
the cathedral city, which has indeed the same meaning, but is the 
site of another battle. 

2 “No king could vie as a conqueror with the king (Ceawlin) who 
had fought and won at Barbury hill, at Wimbledon, and at Deorham. 
None of its fellow-kingdoms seemed likely to hold their own against 
a state that stretched from the Channel to the Ouse, and from the 
Chilterns to the mouth of the Severn. Only one success more, in 
fact, was needed to raise such a power into supremacy over the 
whole English people. A march on the upper Severn valley and 
the winning of Chester would utterly crush the resistance of the 
Britons, . . . but the result of such a conquest would be almost as 
decisive on the political aspect of the new England itself. Witha 
border that stretched from the Fens to the head-waters of the Trent, 
the pressure of the West Saxons on Central Britain would have been 
irresistible” (“ Making of England,” p. 203). 


as 
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showed themselves after a defeat at the hands of the 
Britons, and which were persisted in, brought them low, 
and for the next hundred years they generally confined 
themselves to a border warfare with the Britons, rarely 
meeting the other great English kingdoms unless com- 
pelled to do so.? 

The next kingdom to come to the front was that of the 
Angles to the north of the Humber. It had occupied an 
important place among the Teutons of Britain in the days 
of Ethelfrid who had harried the Britons as they were never 
harried before,? and who, by taking Chester, the capital of 
Gwynned,3 had been the first Northumbrian king to come 
south of the Humber; but it was Edwin, his rival and 
successor, who made Northumberland the foremost power 
in Britain. This commanding position was taken in 617 by 
Edwin on his defeat of Ethelfrid, and it was at first uncon- 
tested ; but it continued, though with intervals of cessation, 
till 659. In 633 it was brought to an end for a time by 
Penda of Mercias and Cadwallon of North Wales, at the 
battle of Hatfield. It came into being again under Oswald, 

* “So terribly had their strength been broken, that even the 
Britons had in turn assailed them, while both of the rival English 
powers had attacked and defeated them. Eadwine (of Northumber- 
land) had routed them with a great slaughter. Penda (of Mercia) 
had not only routed them, but taken from them their lands along 
the lower Severn. Wulfere (of Mercia) had carried on the struggle 
with the same success ; he had torn from them the supremacy over 
Essex and London, which they had won after the wreck of Ethel- 
bert’s overlordship, and then pushing across the Thames had mastered 
the West Saxon district of Surrey to the south of it” (“ Making of 
England,” p. 383). 

2) Bede; 1.34: 

3 “ Making of England,” p. 240. 

4 “With it (the victory at Chester) the Northumbrian kingdom was 
drawn from its isolated existence beyond the Humber” (Ibid., 
P. 243). 

* Green supposes that Edwin’s conversion to Christianity lessened 
his power: “the religious revolution gave a shock to the power 
which he (Edwin) had built up in Britain at large” (Ibid., 
p. 264). 
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though it did not attain its former height; for Penda effec- 
tually debarred him from all interference with Mercia ;* 
but, still, neither Oswald’s ambition nor his power was 
bounded by the limits of Northumberland ; for he took 
Lindsey, and, although it is doubtful how far his supremacy 
was recognised in East Anglia? and Essex, it is certain 
that it was in some way acknowledged by the West 
Saxons.3 The battle of Maserfield, however, fought in 
642, brought both Oswald’s life and rule to a close, and 
Northumberland was divided for some years into its two 
component parts. Penda was now supreme, but his 
supremacy did not last ; for again Northumberland aspired 
to the overlordship of lands beyond her own border, and in 
doing so was opposed by Penda,to whom East Anglia and 
Essex, the districts in dispute, were of vital importance. 
Penda, now eighty years of age, and Oswy met at the 
Winwaed in 655, and the old warrior lost the battle and his 
life. For the next four years the Northumbrian supremacy 
continued, and rose even to a greater height; for Mercia 


x “Tt may be doubted whether Mercia or the tribes along the 
Trent yielded more than a nominal submission to him (Oswald). 
Some submission there must have been, for Bede says ‘that Oswald 
‘hisdem finibus regnum tenuit’ as Edwin, which he has ory, 
specified (Bede, ii. 5)” (“ Making of England,” p. 291). 

2 “ast Anglia seems still to have remained subject to Penda, but 
in the south Oswald succeeded in effectually restoring the Northum- 
brian supremacy ” (“ Making of England,” p. 292). 

3 “The battle of Cirencester and the loss of the country of the 
Hwiccas had taught the West Saxons to look on Mercia as their most 
dangerous foe ; and they were ready to seek aid against it in recog- 
nising the overlordship of Oswald” (“Making of England,” p. 293). 
Oswald’s supremacy over Wessex is clearly shown by this sentence, 
“Donaverunt ambo reges eidem episcopo civitatem quz vocatur 
Dorcic” (Bede, iii. 7). Iona is said by one authority to have been 
given to Columba by the king of the Scots, by another authority by 
the king of the Picts. Iona was near the march between the Scots 
and the Picts, and might easily have been claimed by both kings ; 
but Oswald could have taken part in the gift of Dorchester to 
Birinus only by virtue of his being Cynegils’ overlord. 
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was now helpless; but in 659 the Mercians drove out 
Oswy’s thanes, and raised Wulfhere to his father’s throne.? 
Penda’s son became a greater sovereign than ever his father 
had been ; and from the time of his accession not only did 
Northumberland cease to exert supremacy over Mercia, but 
even the smaller states of East Anglia and Essex were left 
alone. The Northern kingdom now confessed that lands 
beyond the Humber were not for her,? except the province 
of Lindsey, to which she was attached by long association.3 

Having related the story of the failure both of Wessex 
and of Northumberland to become the leading state in 
England, let us now turn to Mercia and see what attempts 
she made to occupy the same position, and how near she 
came to winning the object of her ambition. As far as we 
can see, the thought of belonging to the leading state in 
England never came into the minds of the early Mercians ; 
they wished to be supreme between the Humber and the 
Thames, thinking that Providence and the lie of the land 
had designed that the territory between the two rivers 
should be one state. Hence we find them subduing the 
Hwiccas and the Hecanas and quarrelling with Northum- 
beriland on account of the latter’s wish to seize Lindsey 


x “The dream of a single people gathered together round the 
kings of Northumbria no sooner seemed realised than it vanished for 
ever away ” (“ Making of England,” p. 304). 

» “The revolution marked more than the revival of Mercia. It 
marked the abandonment by Northumbria of her long efforts to 
carry her supremacy over the rest of Britain. . . . Whatever bicker- 
ings over a border province there might be with Mercia, no North- 
umbrian king from that time made any effort to crush the rival states 
in central or southern Britain; the threefold division of the con- 
quered land was accepted as a settled fact by the statesmen of the 
north ; and if they henceforth sought to widen their borders, it was 
not by conquests over Englishmen, but by conquest over Cumbrian 
or Pict” (Ibid., p. 306). 

3 Wulfhere took it from Oswy in 657; but Ecgfrith took it from 
Wulthere shortly before 678 ; and it was lost again in a year or two 
(see Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 161 note). 
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and to exercise a supremacy over East Anglia and Essex. 
Penda, even when at the height of his power, seemed to 
aspire no higher.t_ But his son’s views were wider ; Wulf- 
here crossed the Thames, and Surrey, Sussex, the Isle of 
Wight, and the land of the Meanwara became his. He 
thus became practically master of all Britain south of the 
Humber ; for Wessex was weak at this time; and as such 
he attempted, in 675, though in vain, the subjugation of 
Northumberland.2 For a time the power of Mercia waned, 
but in 733 Ethelbald was recognised as overlord of all 
Britain south of the Humber,3 and this was the extent of 
his power until defeated in 754 on the field of Burford by 
the rising state of Wessex.4 A few years later Mercia 
again became powerful under Offa; but even he did not 
aspire to universal supremacy over the English kingdoms ; 
his design seemed rather to consolidate the territories 
between the Humber and the Thames into one strong state, 
and to give it an outlet to the Continent by crossing the 
Thames and taking possession of Kent.s 

* “Penda showed no inclination to follow up his victory (at Hat- 
field in 634) by an attack on Northumbria. . . . His aim was to com- 


plete his dominion over Mid Britain ; he had in fact fought with 
Edwin only to isolate East Anglia; and it was East Anglia that he 


attacked in the year after the battle at Hatfield. ... East Anglia 
became part of the overlordship of Penda” (“ Making of England,” 
p- 272). 


2 “Tsolated as it had now become from the rest of Britain, North- 
umberland was far from having sunk from its old renown either in 
government or war. It still remained first among the English states” 
(Ibid. p. 357). 

3 He called himself in a charter “king not of the Mercians only 
but of all the neighbouring peoples who are called by the common 
name of southern English” (Palgrave’s “ English Commonwealth,” 
ii. p. 218). 

4 “The battle of Burford had finally settled the division of Britain 
into three equal powers. Wessex was now as firmly planted south 
of the Thames as Northumbria north of the Humber ; and the Mid- 
land kingdom could henceforth hope for no extension beyond either 
of these rivers” (“ Making of England,” p. 417). 

5 “Under Offa Mercia sank into virtual isolation, As we shall see, 

12 
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Having discussed the relative position of the three 
leading English kingdoms, we are now the better able to 
understand the circumstances under which the two new 
archbishoprics were founded and the results which flowed 
from the new ecclesiastical arrangements. York, as we 
have seen, was designed by Gregory the Great to be the 
see of one of the two English archbishops, and to be, on 
Augustin’s death, on an equality with Canterbury. But 
nearly thirty years passed before the northern kingdom 
received Christianity, and several more years had, for some 
reason, to come and go before the pall or badge of metro- 
politan rank was sent by the pope to its bishop.t But 
when Paulinus received it he was no longer bishop of 
York; for the year before Edwin had fallen in battle 
against Penda, and Paulinus was now acting as bishop of 
Rochester.2. The see of York, therefore, can hardly be said 
to have been metropolitan during Paulinus’s episcopate.3 


he cherished to the very close of his life the hope of restoring in its 
fulness the older realm of Central Britain by the recovery of East 
Anglia; but he abstained from any effort to extend his supremacy 
over the two rival kingdoms. The anarchy into which Northumbria 
sank after Eadbert’s death never tempted him to cross the Humber ; 
nor was he shaken from his inaction by as tempting an opportunity 
which presented itself across the Thames. Their new strength had 
not drawn the West Saxons from their attitude of isolation ; though 
they were ready to defend their independence against Mercian 
attack, their aggressive force, like that of Offa or Northumbria, was 
turned not against their fellow-Englishmen, but against the Welsh” 
(“Making of England,” p. 420). 

* Paulinus went to York in 625, and Edwin’s baptism in 627 may 
be said to have constituted Paulinus, hitherto the queen’s chaplain, 
a diocesan bishop ; “there must therefore have been a long delay 
either in informing the pope of the fact, or in his sending the pallium 
after he had received the news” (Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 129 note) ; for 
it was not sent till the year 634 (Bede, ii. 17). 

= Bedey ai, zo; 

3 The Saxon Chronicle says that Justus of Canterbury died in 627; 
Bede (ii. 18), without giving the year, says that his death took place 
on November roth. Now, Edwin was killed in October, 633 (Bede, ii. 
20). Therefore Justus’s death could not possibly have happened later 
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To the Celtic Church, which after a short interval took the 
place of that represented by Paulinus, Gregory’s scheme 
was probably unknown; it was at any rate disregarded. 
And under the circumstances no other treatment of it was 
possible ; for the Celtic Church had no archbishops, and it 
recognised no kind of supremacy in the bishop of Rome. 
When in 664 the patriarchate of Rome was acknowledged, 
we should have supposed that both Wilfrid and king Oswy 
would have taken care that the scheme of him, who was in 
their eyes both the father of the English Church and also 
the earthly representative of the keeper of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, would have been carried out in its 
entirety ; and yet the bishop of Lindisfarne or of York, as 
he became in a few years, took his place among the suf- 
fragans of Canterbury, and continued to do so, even during 
the archiepiscopate of one who was sent to England from 
Rome and by Rome, and whose chief work lay in carrying 
out the other portions of Gregory’s scheme. If we are to 
judge from what Bede says in the preface to his History, 
it was ignorance and not wilful neglect that brought this 


than the November of 632, as we may be sure that Paulinus fled from 
his diocese at once, and yet he had time after Justus’s death to conse- 
crate at Lincoln Honorius as Justus’ successor. But pope Honorius’s 
letter to king Edwin, stating that he had sent two palls for the two 
metropolitans, Honorius and Paulinus, is dated 634 (Moberly’s “Bede,” 
p. 138). It was then written after Edwin’s death and consequently 
after Paulinus’s flight from York. 

“In 634 two splendid palls arrived in England, accompanied by 
letters from Honorius. There was a letter also to king Edwin, This 
letter Edwin never received. The letters are dated 634, but before 
the close of 633 Edwin had lost his life. . . . Paulinus took with him 
the pallium and wore it without rebuke, for it was not considered at 
that time to belong exclusively to a metropolitan” (Hook’s “ Lives of 
the Archbishops,” pp. 116, 117). 

Hook’s last remark may or may not have been the case ; but the 
pallium was certainly sent to the two bishops as metropolitans : “ duo 
pallia utrorumque metropolitanorum, id est, Honorio et Paulino 
direximus”’ (Bede, ii. 17). Paulinus, when dying, left the pall 
which he had received from Rome to the cathedral at Rochester 
(Bede, ii. 20). 
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about ; for he speaks of Nothelm, a priest of the diocese of 
London, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, as searching 
among the archives of the Roman Church and bringing back 
to England some epistles of Gregory the Great to be inser- 
ted in his History. The fact is mentioned in such a way as 
to lead us to suppose that there was in these epistles some- 
thing important and hitherto unknown ; and, as one of them 
contains the pope’s scheme for the organisation of the Eng- 
lish Church, we may suppose that it is this which is referred 
to. But the interpretation placed in two passages by 
William of Malmesbury on the fact that between Paulinus 
and Ecgbert there was no pallium at York, is that the bishops 
that came between them did not care to claim it, being men 
of a retiring disposition ; in one passage the Celtic bishops 
only are referred to,2 but the other includes the bishops of 
both parties.3 But, whatever their attitude towards Gregory’s 
scheme had been, it is plain that it was not long before it 
was carried out when once public attention had been turned 
to it. We cannot, indeed, be sure of the year when Nothelm 
copied out Gregory’s epistles, but about the year 7324 


* “Tt was not to the highest branches of scholarship that Nothelm 
applied himself, although in the transcription of ancient manuscripts 
judgment in the selection of them was recognised as well as artistic 
skill. . . . So eminent in his art did Nothelm become and so well 
qualified by his learning to select manuscripts as well as to copy 
tiem that he was sent to Rome, in order that from the manuscripts 
there he might enrich the libraries of his native land” (Hook’s 
“Lives of the Archbishops,” i. pp. 209, 210). 

? “Paulinus fuit primus Eboraci archiepiscopus, qui ab Honorio 
papa pallium accepit. Ilo pulso, Scotti, Aidanus, Finanus, Colmanus, 
nec pallio nec urbis nobilitate voluerunt attolli, in insula Lindisfar- 
nensi delitescentes”’ (“‘Gesta Pont.,” p. 211). 

5“ Ceteri post eum (Paulinum) tantz urbis przsules simplici 
episcopi vocabulo, nichil altius anhelaverant ” (Ibid., p. 246). 

* Bede speaks in his preface of the search being made by the 
permission of the pope of the time, also named Gregory; but this 
leaves it doubtful whether he was the second or the third of that 
name, Gregory the Second becoming pope in 715, and Gregory the 
Third in 731. The following fact seems to point to the former 
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_ Bede was aware that the pope had arranged for York to be 
a metropolitan see and to have twelve suffragans ; for he 
states this in so many words to Ecgbert, who became arch- 
bishop of York in 732; and in 735 Ecgbert received the 
pall. That the change in the relations between York and 
Canterbury was mainly brought about by the influence of 
Nothelm, now archbishop of Canterbury, and that he did 
not regret a diminution of the power of his see, which was 
clearly to the advantage of the English Church, we may be 
certain; for the change was effected in the same year in 
which he became archbishop.! 

Bishop Godwin in his “De Przsulibus” =? asserts that 
Tatwine, Nothelm’s predecessor at Canterbury, went to 
Rome to resist the conversion of York into a metropolitan 
see ; but he gives no authority for his assertion. In reality 
the question was not mooted till after Tatwine’s death ; and 
besides, as Tatwine was only archbishop for three years, if 
he had spent half his time abroad, six months in going, six 
months in returning, and a few months in transacting 
business at Rome, the circumstance was not likely to have 
escaped notices Both Bede and Nothelm in the change, 
which the one advocated and the other did so much to 
bring about, could have thought of nothing but the spiritual 
advantage of the northern kingdom. Bede’s model epis- 
copate was one under which it was possible for the bishop 
to preach in each village of his diocese at least once a 


rather than to the latter: Gregory the Second, before his elevation, 
was librarian to the Church of Rome (Moberly’s “Bede,” p. 3). If he 
is the pope referred to by Bede, Gregory the First’s scheme was 
probably known to the historian some years before he wrote the 
letter to archbishop Ecgbert. 

* “ Anno 732 Ecgberct pro Wilfrido episcopus factus. Anno 735 
Nothelmus archiepiscopus ordinatur; et Ecgberctus episcopus, 
accepto ab apostolica sede pallio, primus post Paulinum in archiepis- 
copatum confirmatus est .. . et Beda presbyter obiit ’’ (Continua- 
tion of Bede’s History ; Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 368). 

2 p. 43 (Richardson’s edition). 

3 See Hook's “ Lives of the Archbishops,” i. p. 207. 
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year,! but there were places, he had heard, in the kingdom 
of Northumberland where not only no bishop was seen for 
many years at a time, but even no Christian teacher ; * and 
for this he seems to find fault partly with the negligence of 
the bishops and their clergy and partly with the size of 
their dioceses; he would therefore have recourse to the 
scheme of Gregory the Great,3 forgetting that Gregory 
must have designed his thirteen northern dioceses to include 
not only the territory of the Angles, but also the lands of 
the Picts, the Scots,and the Britons. And if Bede’s reason 
was religious, the same may be said of Nothelm’s ; for his 
motive in so seriously lessening the extent of his own 
power cannot well have been a worldly one+ And 


* “Quia latiora sunt spatia locorum, que ad gubernacula tue 
dioecesis pertinent, quam ut solus per omnia discurrere, et in singulis 
viculis atque agellis verbum Dei przedicare, etiam anni totius emenso 
curriculo, sufficias, necessarium ‘satis est, ut plures tibi sacri operis 
adjutores adsciscas, presbyteros videlicit ordinando atque instituendo 
doctores” (Bede’s “ Epistle to Ecgbert,” sect. 3). . 

2 “ Audivimus et fama est, quia multz villz ac viculi nostre ~ 
gentis in montibus sint inaccessis et saltibus dumosis positi, ubi 
nunquam multis transeuntibus annis sit vivus antistes . . . nec solum 
talibus locis desit antistes qui manus impositione baptizatos con- 
firmet, verum etiam omnis doctor qui eos vel fidei veritatem vel 
discretionis bone ac malz actionis edoceat, absit” (Ibid., sect. 4). 

3 Bede’s “ Epistle to Ecgbert,” sect. 5. 

4 Hook states his opinion of Nothelm’s attitude towards the 
metropolitan powers of York thus : “The only event of importance 
which occurred during the incumbency of Nothelm, was the conver- 
sion of the bishopric of York into a metropolitan see. To the 
agitation of this subject Nothelm had himself contributed. . . . When 
the king of Northumbria determined to convert the episcopate of 
his kingdom into a metropolitan see, it does not appear that his 
measure was opposed by the Church of Canterbury. It was mani- 
festly expedient; for it was scarcely possible for the southern 
metropolitan to superintend properly the affairs of the northern 
bishoprics, and the metropolitan authority of the archbishops of 
Canterbury did not rest on the very firmest ground. Ifa controversy 
had ensued, the question might have been raised whether, according 
to Gregory’s suggestion, London, already the metropolis of com- 
merce, ought not also to be converted into the ecclesiastical metro- 
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fortunately for the success of their plan Bede and Nothelm 
were not only religiously minded, but also influential. 
Bede’s wishes and arguments,! we can well imagine, would 
have had the force of law to Ecgbert of York, and Ecgbert, 
though not yet a king’s brother (for Eadbert did not come 
to the throne till 738) 2 was of kingly race ; while Nothelm’s 
manifest disinterestedness must have inclined Gregory the 
Third to favour the project when it was laid before him.3 
And, further, the connection of the name of Gregory the 
Great with any scheme was enough to make all men listen 
to it. But at the same time it is difficult to believe that 


polis for the southern portion of the island; and it was wisely 
determined by an archbishop whose heart was more given to his 
books than to polemics, that controversy should be avoided” (“‘ Lives 
of the Archbishops,” i. p. 215). 

* Bede’s advice to Ecgbert was that he should make some more 
suffragan sees; then, he thought, it would be very easy to have a 
metropolitan at York (Bede's “ Epistle to Ecgbert,” sect. 5)—in other 
words, to persuade the pope to carry out Gregory’s scheme. 
Ecgbert, however, succeeded without being obliged to divide either 
his own diocese or those of his existing suffragans. 

2 “ Making of England,” p. 405. 

3 The negotiations connected with the pall were begun and carried 
out, according to William of Malmesbury, by the bishop ; being of a 
high spirit, he thought it cowardly to give up all claim to what was 
his by right : “Is (the bishop) et sua prudentia et germani potentia 
sedem illam in genuinum statumreformavit. Namque . . . Paulinus 
apud Rofecestram insigne pallii moriens reliquit. Ceteri post eum 
urbis przesules nichil simplici episcopi vocabulo altius anhelaverant. 
At vero Egbertus intronizatus, cogitans animosioris ingenii homo, 
quod, sicut superbum est si appetas indebita, ita ignavum si negligas 
debita, pallium appellatione apostolica reparavit” (‘‘Gesta Pont.,” 
p- 247). In his “Gesta Reg.” (i. p. 68) he has changed “pallium 
appellatione apostolica reparavit” into “pallium multa throni 
apostolici appellatione reparavit,” thus laying greater stress on 
Ecgbert’s importunity. 

Symeon of Durham does not make Ecgbert’s part in the matter so 
prominent, and mentions the king’s permission, or rather his orders ; 
“ Regnante Ceolwulfo atque jubente, primus post Paulinum, accepto 
ab apostolica sede pallio, genti Northanhymbrorum in archiepisco- 
patum confirmatus est” (i. p. 49). 
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there was no political motive whatever in the mind of the 
Northumbrian king when he consented to the bishop’s 
request, or in the mind of the bishop when he made it ; for 
both must have been aware that the raising of the see of 
York to metropolitan rank gave greater power to both ; 
the kingdom would now be self-contained ; to both the 
king and the bishop there would accrue more prestige and 
more actual power, when the kingdom had an ecclesiastical 
head of its own. The change was, moreover, in accordance 
with the Northumbrian policy of the time, which was to 
keep aloof from the English states to the south of the 
Humber. If this was partly the object of the scheme, the 
result of its success was to make this aloofness even more 
marked.t_ The archbishop of York may not have held the 
commanding position of his brother at Canterbury ; for he 
had only three suffragans, while the former had twelve, and 
he was the archbishop of only one kingdom, while two 
equally powerful kingdoms looked to Canterbury as their 
ecclesiastical capital ; but the isolation of York was greater 
now than it was after the Norman Conquest, and isolation 
implies power.2, We have no means of knowing whether, 


* “ At the close of his life the state of things which he saw about 
him drew from Beda a scheme of religious reformation, one of 
whose chief features was the revival of the archbishopric which pope 
Gregory had originally designed to set up in the north; and this 
suggestion was soon realised by the occupant of the see of York, 
Ecgberct, who procured from Rome his recognition as archbishop 
in 735. From this time, therefore, so far as Northumbria was con- 
cerned, the work of Theodore was to a great extent undone . . . and 
the political isolation of the northern kingdom was reflected in its 
religious independence ” (‘‘ Making of England,” p. 404). 

“This isolation became even more pronounced on the defeat of 
Eadberht in 756, and during the fifty years of anarchy that followed : 
“even the intermarriages of its kings with the other kingly houses 
all but ceased, and the northern realm hardly seemed to form part 
of the English people” (“Making of England,” p. 409). 

* “Theodore’s arrangement was broken up so far as to allow to 
the see of York its title of archbishop and the obedience of three 
suffragan sees ; but until the Norman Conquest the northern primate 
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when the pall was sent to Ecgbert, the pope ruled that in 
the relative position of the two metropolitans seniority of 
consecration should give precedence ; but, if nothing were 
said on this point, it is easy to understand that the northern 
archbishop would consider that Gregory’s plan should be 
carried out in all its details.? 

Religion had, as far as we can see, little to do with the 
setting up of the archbishopric of Lichfield ; politics only 
were considered, at least by king Offa. Naturally the 
most powerful king in England would wish to have the 
principal English archbishopric within his own realm, and 
Kent, although subject to Offa, was hardly an integral part 
of his realm ; in other words, the king’s dignity required an 
archbishopric. Besides, after the extinction of the kingly 
house the holder of the see of Canterbury was the most 
influential man in Kent, and therefore a diminution of his 
power could not but be advantageous to Mercia. Again, 
there was the possibility of an invasion of England from 
the Continent while such a man as Charles the Great sat 
occupied a very subordinate position to his brother at Canterbury” 
(Stubbs, “ Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 251). 

“ The ecclesiastical councils of the heptarchic period were either 
national, such as those of Hertford and Hatfield under Theodore, 


or provincial, as was generally the case after the vindication of the 
metropolitan claim of York under Ecgberht” (“Constit. Hist.,” 
fo 204). 

* Stubbs (Coll. 1706), in his zeal for the see of York, says that 
before the arrival of the Normans “non solum potestate, dignatate 
et officio, idque ex constitutione Gregorii primi papz, sed etiam 
suffraganeorum numero pares censebantur. Nunc autem Cantuari- 
enses novo et credulo regi Gulielmo persuaserunt Eboracensem 
ecclesiam Cantuariensi debere subjici, et utile esse ad regni firmi- 
tatem, ut Britannia uni quasi primati subderetur ; alioquin posse 
contingere ut de exteris gentibus, quee Eboracum navigio venientes 
' regnum infestare solebant, unus aliquis ab Eboracensi archiepiscopo 
et ab illius provinciz indigenis rex crearetur, et sic regnum turba- 
tum scinderetur” (“ De Presulibus,” Richardson’s edition, p. 665). 

It may be questionable whether York was subject to Canterbury 
or not before the Conquest, but it is certain that the two sees were 
not equal in the number of their suffragans. 
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on the imperial throne ; and, if he made an invasion, his 
place of landing would be somewhere on the Kentish 
shore ; it was necessary, therefore, that Kent should be in 
the hands of one whom Offa could trust. In addition to 
this, the existing archbishop of Canterbury was not sup- 
posed to be favourable to Offa.t_ It has been asserted, and 


« “ The success of Ecgberct awakened the hopes of other parties. 
If the Northumbrians were exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Kentish bishop, why should not the Mercians? Such, we may 
suppose, was the reasoning of Offa, the powerful king of Mercia, 
who, in addition to the suggestions of pride, had personal causes of 
displeasure against Jaenberct, the metropolitan of Kent, whom he 
suspected of being secretly leagued with Charlemagne in opposition 
to his interest” (Lingard, i. p. 80). 

The authority for the last-named reason seems to be the “ Vita 
Offze Secundi” (p. 21): “Accusatus est autem Lambertus archi- 
episcopus Cantuariensis coram rege Offa accusationibus preevalidis. 
Quarum una fuit, quod Cantuaria nimis vicina fuit regnis Karoli 
transmarinis. Cui etiam.ante contracta foedera promiserat idem 
Lambertus Karolo quod, si hostiliter ingressurus Britanniam adveniret, 
liberum in archiepiscopatum suum introitum inveniret, favorem et 
adjutorium. Praeterea persuasum erat regi Offee, ut, ubi gloriose de 
inimicis suis triumpharat, ibidem vel prope locum cathedralem 
archiepiscopatu et primatu reverenter merito foret sublimandum.” 

“Jaenbert passed from the second place in the kingdom (of Kent) 
when, after the fatal fight of Otford, the royal family of the Aescings 
became extinct. Offa assumed the royal authority in Kent. How 
was the archbishop to act? Was he to submit? The royal family 
had no longer an existence; ought not the vacant throne to be 
oceupied by the archbishop? This was a question which the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and what was taking place on the 
Continent, could noi fail to suggest to many minds. The patriarch 
of Rome had lately risen, or was now in the act of rising, from the 
position of a subject of the Empire to that of a sovereign prince— 
and this had been accomplished through the instrumentality of a 
king of the Franks. Jaenbert applied to the son of that king. 
Between the kingdom of Kent and the Franks there had always 
been a friendly understanding. The Frankish king was no more of 
a foreigner to the people of Kent than Offa. In the then state of 
things there was therefore nothing unpatriotic in the wish enter- 
tained by the archbishop to exercise sovereign authority, like the 
bishop of Rome, as the feudatory of Charlemagne. But Charlemagne 
had other work in hand. It would appear, however, that he did not 
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it is very likely, that the means by which Offa attained his 
object were not commendable. In the Life of Offa it is 
said that the authorities at Rome were bribed.t William of 
Malmesbury, in his “Gesta Pontificum,” confirms the state- 
ment of the Mercian king’s biographer, though with an 
evident wish to spare the papal court;2 in his “Gesta 
Regum,” with the same intention, he describes Adrian as sur- 
prised into an improper concession by the inability to con- 
sider everything carefully which necessarily flows from great 
pressure of business.3 In the pursuit of his object Offa 
observed all the proper forms ; for he not only obtained the 


betray the archbishop, or public notice would have been taken of the 
transaction. It is certain, nevertheless, that Offa was aware of the 
application. The spirit of the age, public opinion, and his own 
superstition, would prevent Offa from openly attacking the metro- 
politan of the south. At the same time it was evident that the power 
of the metropolitan was too great for a subject to possess. There 
was one very plausible argument to be produced : if Northumbria 
were a kingdom of sufficient importance to have a metropolitan, then 
assuredly a metropolitan could not be fairly denied to Mercia. In 
the episcopate of archbishop Theodore it was ruled that overgrown 
dioceses should be divided; the same argument would apply 
to a metropolitan see” (“Lives of the Archbishops, i. pp. 245, 
240, 247). 

One reason that is given in “ Gesta Pont.” (p. 277) for Offa’s wish to 
have an archbishop at Lichfield is clearly inadequate : “In Licitfeld 
archiepiscopatum constituit, non auctoritate sed jucunde regionis 
medulla ductus.” But the reason given in “Gesta Pont.” (p. 15) is 
among the true reasons : “ Offa, rex Mertiorum, contractis inimicitiis 
cum Cantuaritis, eum (Jambert) primatu spoliare conatus est.” 

t “ Postulavit rex instanter et nonnullis datis muneribus impetravit, 
ut contra veterem consuetudinem approbatam Ealdulphum archiepis- 
copum constitueret Lichetfeldensem” (“Vita Offee Secundi,” p. 21). 

2 “Simul regnum Merciorum archiepiscopatu insignire affectans, 
epistolis ad Adrianum papam et fortasse muneribus egit ut pallio 
Licetfeldensem episcopum contra morem veterum efferret” (“ Gesta 
Pont.,” p. 15). 

3 “Per Adrianum apostolicum, quem verisimilibus assertionibus 
diu fatigaverat, sicut occupatis animis multa illicita subtrahi et 
subripi possunt, obtinuit ut archiepiscopatus Merciorum apud 
Lichefeldam esset” (“ Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 85). 
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pope’s permission, but he also summoned a synod. It met 
at Cealchythe’ or Chelsea;? and that it had exciting 
episodes is shown by the epithet ‘geflitfullic’ or ‘ flitful,’ 
given it by the Saxon Chronicle. The archbishop of 
Canterbury seems to have adopted the natural course of 
opposing to the uttermost the new arrangement,3 but Offa 
and his party in the synod were too powerful. It is stated 
by William of Malmesbury4 that the dioceses of Mercia 
and East Anglia, namely, those of Worcester, Hereford, 
Leicester, Sidnacester, Elmham, and Dunwich, were placed 
under the presidency of the see of Lichfield. In this he is 
probably correct, but he proceeds to name the occupants of 
these sees at that time; and here he is wrong, as is proved 
by the evidence of charters.s He also assigns only four 
sees, those of London, Rochester, Winchester, and Selsey, 
to Canterbury ; and here, too, he must be mistaken ; for the 
see of Sherborne is omitted. Godwin © follows the historian 
in giving four sees to Canterbury, but, relying either on 
some manuscript or on the probabilities of the case, sub- 

« “Here there was a contentious (or flitful) synod at Cealchythe, 
and archbishop Ianbryht resigned a part of his bishopric, and 
Higebryht was chosen by king Offa” (Saxon Chronicle). 

Florence of Worcester gives a repetition of the above statement : 


“Tn loco qui Cealchythe dicitur litigiosa facta est synodus, et idcirco 
modicam portionem sue parochiz amisit archiepiscopus Iambertus ” 
(i. p. 61). : 

2 Anciently called Chelchith ; the form ‘Chelsey’ first appears in 
1554 (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 445). 

3 “Janbrihtum archiepiscopum, multis sudoribus fatigatum, cre- 
braque sedis apostolice et nova et vetera edicta proferentem, tandem 
omnium preediorum que intra terminos suos erant, et episcopatuum 
ditione (Offa) privavit” (“Gesta Reg.,” p. 85). 

“Stetit heec perversitas (the erection of Lichfield into an archi- 
episcopal see) toto presulatus Ianbrihti tempore, quamvis nichil 
ille vel sumptibus vel laboribus omisisset que dignitatem sedis 
assereret, quo cupiditatem pervasorum contunderet ” (“Gesta Pont.,” 
p. 16). 

4“ Gesta Pont, 1p dG Gesta Res. py. 85. 

5 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 447. 

° “De Przesulibus,” p. 46. 
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stitutes Sherborne for Selsey. It may be asked why the 
see of London was not included among the sees of Mercia ; 
for it is certain that in Offa’s day, and indeed whenever 
Mercia was strong, London was held by the Mercians.t 
But perhaps Essex, even in Offa’s day, was not regarded as 
a portion of the Mercian kingdom, or the memory of the 
part played by Augustin in the foundation of the see 
of London may have prevented its separation from 
Canterbury. 

At the time of this rearrangement of the English 
episcopate England was divided into three kingdoms 
of fairly equal power and extent; and this threefold 
division seemed likely to be lasting ; for geography favoured 
it. Northumberland extended from the firth of Forth to 
the Humber; Mercia considered her proper boundaries 
to be the Humber and the Thames, the Severn and the 
North Sea, though at this moment East Anglia was 
doubtful in her allegiance to Offa,2 and Kent had been 
lately added to the Mercian realm ;3 but Offa must have 


* “Londinia cum circumjacentibus regionibus Merciorum regibus 
quamdiu ipsi imperitaverunt paruit” (“Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 99). 

2 “Offa cherished to the very close of his life the hope of restoring 
to its fulness the older realm of Central Britain by the recovery of 
East Anglia” (“ Making of England,” p. 420). 

“ All Offa aimed at was the union of Mid Britain, of the land 
between Humber and Thames, with its Kentish outlet under the 
Mercian crown; and even in this aim he was still foiled by the 
resistance of East Anglia” (“ Making of England,” p. 423). 

3 “None of the Mercian losses had been so grievous as the loss 
of Kent. Through Kent ran the main road of communication with 
the Continent ; it was from the ports of Kent that English merchants 
set sail across the Channel; and the Kentish port-dues formed a 
welcome addition to the Mercian revenue. Kent, too, was the seat 
of an archbishop, whose obedience was owned by the whole English 
Church south of the Humber, and whose political weight was making 
itself more strongly felt every day. Yet years had to pass before 
Offa could set about the recovery of this province, and it was only 
after a struggle of three years that a victory at Otford in 775 gave it 
back to the Mercianrealm. With Kent the king doubtless recovered 
Essex and London ” (Ibid,, p. 418). 
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seen that East Anglia could not hold out for long in her 
independence ;t and Kent, from its situation, could hardly 
be looked upon as an integral part of the Midland kingdom. 
Mercia therefore was still, roughly speaking, the land 
between Humber and Thames. Wessex, the third of the 
three kingdoms into which England was divided, reached 
from the Thames to the Channel, except that it had lately 
incurred the loss of Kent. But, amid these divisions, the 
English Church was one. It is true that the bestowal of 
metropolitan powers upon the see of York in 735 must 
have rendered this unity less distinct ; but still, of the two 
metropolitan sees, that of Canterbury was the predominant 
one, both from the number of its suffragans, the extent of 
its primacy, and also from the significant fact that two 
kings looked up to it with equal reverence. Men therefore 
must have felt, before the step that Offa took, that there 
was still unity in the Church, though it had been impaired. 
But the raising of thé see of Lichfield to archiepiscopal 
rank gave a heavy blow to the existing feeling of unity in 
Church matters. Hitherto the primate at York might not- 
recognise the claims of the primate at Canterbury, or 
might seek to minimise them ; but still it remained evident 
that if there was any head to the English Church, it could 
be none other than the archbishop of Canterbury.2 But 


* Seven years later Offa put the king of East Anglia to death, and 
then East Anglia was his. 

7 “From the death of Theodore to the accession of Ecgberht the 
Church which the primate had moulded into shape exercised an ever- 
deepening influence on English feeling. In spite of the continuance 
of political disunion, the drift towards a national unity grew more 
and more irresistible. If England could not find a national life in 
the supremacy of any of its states, it found such a life in the Church; 
and, while the energy of its secular powers was wasted in jealousy or 
strife, the weight of the Church which embraced them all became 
steadily greater. But throughout the whole of this period it was the 
Church alone which expressed this national consciousness. Politi- 
cally the hope of a national union grew fainter with each year, and 
at the moment of Theodore’s death such a hope seemed almost at an 
end. Northumbria had definitely sheered off into political isolation, 
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under Offa’s scheme there was little or no difference in 
power between the three archbishops. A division, therefore, 
in the English Church must have occurred but for the 
collapse of the scheme, and it would have been accentuated 
by the fact that the three archbishoprics were coterminous 
or almost coterminous with the three kingdoms. The 
Lichfield archiepiscopate was so short-lived, that it may 
almost be said to have had no results; if anything did 
flow from it, it was the exaltation of the southern primacy ; 
for, only a few years after Offa’s death, we find that the 
powers of the archbishop of Canterbury had grown to 
such a height that he could come successfully out of a 
dispute? with one of Offa’s successors. It was fortunate 
indeed that Offa’s design, though from his point of view 
there was much to be said for it, was brought to nothing ; 


and the event which marked the close of Theodore’s primacy, the 
revival of the West Saxons, completed that parting of the land 
between three states of nearly equal power out of which it seemed 
impossible that unity should come” (“ Making of England,” p. 382). 

“The national character of the Church rose into yet greater 
prominence as the hopes of political union died away ; and from 
the defeat of Aethelbald (at Burford in 754) to Ecgberht’s day the 
ecclesiastical body remained the one power that struggled against 
the separatist tendencies of the English states and preserved some 
faint shadow of national union” (“ Conquest of England,” p. 72). 

x “Tt was natural that in those kingdoms in which the Church was 
strong the extinction or other defeasance of the old royal houses 
should increase the importance of the bishops. The Kentish Church 
under archbishop Wulfred had sustained a long and fatal dispute 
with Mercia, in which appeals to the pope and emperor were dis- 
cussed as a possible solution. Not only had Canterbury succeeded 
in effecting the humiliation of the rival archiepiscopate, but on the 
death of Cuthred, the brother and dependent of Kenulph, Wulfred 
is found in open opposition to Kenulph ; for seven years he con- 
tested with him the possession of the royal monasteries in Thanet, 
and was at last victorious” (“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 269). 

That English kings did sometimes look with jealousy on the proud 
position of the archbishops of Canterbury is shown by this: that 
when Geraldus Cambrensis was trying to make S. Davids a metro- 
politan see, king John said that he would like to have a third 
archbishopric (Ger, Cambr., iii. p. 302). 
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for thereby both England and her Church were saved from 
a great danger.! 


t The reasons which prompted Offa, and the results which would 
have ensued, if his action had been permanently successful, cannot 
be better described than in the words of Dr. Stubbs and Mr. Green : 
“The evil days of Mercian supremacy told heavily on the Church. 
These reached their climax when Offa in 787 proposed and effected 
the division of the province of Canterbury, established a new arch- 
bishopric at Lichfield, to which the sees now included in the Mercian 
kingdom should pay obedience, and obtained by a liberal tribute to 
Rome the papal authorisation of his plan, This payment is probably 
the origin of the Rom-feoh or Peter’s Pence, a tax of a penny on 
every hearth, which was collected and sent to Rome from the 
beginning of the tenth century, and was a subject of frequent 
legislation. But the archbishopric of Lichfield scarcely survived 
its formation. After Offa’s death archbishop Ethelheard, who had 
submitted as long as he lived, took advantage of the devotion or 
weakness of Kenulph to obtain a reversal of the measure; Leo. III. 
was prevailed upon to annul the act of Hadrian I., and in a Great 
Council at Cloveshoe in 803 the primitive dignity of Canterbury was 
finally and fully recognised” (“ Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 263). 

It would almost seem that there is some connection between 
Peter’s Pence and the bestowal of metropolitan powers ; for, whereas 
the Welsh apparently did not pay Peter’s Pence in Henry II.’s — 
reign, Geraldus Cambrensis said that they would do so if the pope 
would allow S. Davids to be a metropolitan see. 

“Offa was bent on a project which pointed to the purpose of 
making the threefold division of Britain a permanent basis of its 
political order. This was the erection of a third archbishopric. 
Theodore’s design of gathering into one the whole English Church 
round the centre of Canterbury had already in part broken down ; 
for, when Northumbria abandoned the hope of a national supremacy 
and withdrew into provincial isolation, she raised the see of York 
into a new archbishopric. Offa now followed its example. The 
mission of the two papal legates to Britain in 786 was the result of 
urgent letters from the king; and in a synod held under their 
presidency in the following year Lichfield was raised into an arch- 
bishopric, with the bishops of Mercia and East Anglia for its 
suffragans. After-tradition was probably right in looking on this 
measure as intended mainly to lessen the power of Canterbury, 
where the primates were becoming a centre of resistance to the 
Mercian overlordship. Left with only four suffragans, the bishops 
of Rochester and London, of Selsey and Winchester, the see of 
Augustine must have sunk into the weakest and least important of 
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It is a question how far the bishop of Lichfield assumed 
his new title of archbishop. It is supposed by some? that 
he himself made no alteration in his title, but that his 
successor did. We are told, however, by Bishop Stubbs 
that not only did Higbert bear the title of archbishop of 
Lichfield, but that he was the only person who ever did 
so.2 He does indeed sign as bishop, not as archbishop, at 
the synod of Cealchythe, and once afterwards, but this is 
intelligible, as he couid not safely take the title, in oppo- 
sition to the protests of Canterbury, before the pall was 
sent from Rome. It is also a question whether Higbert 


the three primacies between which Britain was now divided. But 
both ecclesiastically and politically Offa’s act pointed to far wider 
issues than this. It brought England into new and direct relations 
with Rome. Roman legates were called to remould the fabric of 
the English Church, and the papal sanction was met by a pledge on 
Offa’s part that he and his successors would pay year by year a sum 
both for alms and lights to the see of S. Peter. Its political results 
promised to be even weightier. Had this threefold division remained 
stamped on the English Church, it would hardly have failed to 
strengthen the threefold division which seemed to be stamping itself 
on the English nation. The effect of its separate primacy in 
strengthening the isolation of the north was seen ata later day in 
the difficulty with which this part of England was brought into 
political union with the rest, whether by the sword of Eadred or 
of William the Norman. Had the archbishopric of Lichfield proved 
a more lasting one, it could hardly have been less effective in 
strengthening the isolation of Mid Britain, and in throwing a fresh 
hindrance in the way of any fusion of Englishmen into a single 
people” (“ Making of England,” pp. 421-423). 

* “Higbertus vero auctoritatem non assumpsit, contentus nudo 
episcopi titulo, ut e subscriptionibus patet ; eo vero defuncto anno 
786 Aldulphus jurisdictionem accepit” (“ Concil. Angl.,” I. i. p. 151). 

“In sua subscriptione tamen przesenti huic Calchuthensi concilio 
titulum non assumit recens electus et pallium alium expectaturus. 
Sed pallium ipse omnino non obtinuit ; at successor ejus Aldulphus 
sub triennio postea” (Spelman’s “Concil.,” i. p. 302). 

? Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 446. 

As to the mistake made by William of Malmesbury, Matthew 
Paris, and Ralph de Diceto in naming two archbishops of Lichfield 
after Higbert, see Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 446. 

3 “There is a charter extant dated at Celchyth in a.p. 788 and 


2 


) 
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retained the title until the termination of his tenure of the 
see. The probability seems to be that he kept the position 
which Offa’s exertions had conferred upon him till 796, the 
year of the king’s death, and no longer; for there are 
extant the professions of obedience to the see of Canter- 
bury of four Mercian bishops, all of whom are known to 
have become so between the years 796 and 798.2 It is 
possible, Bishop Stubbs remarks, that these professions 
were made at a later date, that is, when the Council of 
Cloveshoe had formally abolished the Lichfield arch- 
bishopric, but they were generally made by a bishop at 
his consecration.3 Still, the title of archbishop does not 
seem to have been dropped along with the jurisdiction ; for 
we have in 799 the account of a witenagemot or synod at 
Tamworth attended by archbishops Higbert of Lichfield 
and Ethelheard of Canterbury, at which certain lands in 
Kent were restored to the see of Canterbury. This was 
probably, Bishop Stubbs remarks, a step in the rehabilita- 
tion of the see of Canterbury.4 By the time of the Synod 
of Cloveshoe in 803 he had already resigned, since his 
name as abbot follows that of his successor in the see of 
Lichfield, Aldulfs 

The future of the third English archbishopric became 
doubtful when Offa, its founder, died; but its fate was 
practically sealed when Kenulf, Offa’s successor, wrote 
to Pope Leo III.,7 requesting him to answer his question 
as to the diminution of the rights of the see of Canterbury, 
and when the pope answered his letter in favour of 
Canterbury. A further step is taken in 802 when Leo’s 


signed by Higbert as bishop. In another, dated in the same year, 
he appears as archbishop. The former was probably issued before, 
the latter after the reception of the pall” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” iii. p. 446). 


t Tbid., ili. p. 447. * Ibid., iii. p. 447. 
3 Ibid., ili. pp. 447, 507. * Ibid, iii. p. 528. 
5 Ibid., iii. p. 446. STAD AZOO. 


7 A.D. 798 (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 521). 
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letter to Ethelheard of Canterbury confirms the ancient 
rights of his see, and in the same year we have the pope’s 
letter to Kenulf informing him of the privileges granted 
‘and confirmed to Ethelheard A council was, however, 
still necessary ; for so far the Church and the people had 
not been consulted. It was held at Cloveshoe in 803, and 
here, under the penalty of a solemn curse? kings and 
bishops were forbidden to lessen, even in the smallest 
degree, the rights of the see of Augustin.3 It is probable 
that there were several reasons for the reversal of the 
scheme carried out by pope Adrian and king Offa. The 
one brought most prominently forward was the knowledge 
that fraud4 had been used in the matter, that the just rights 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. pp. 536-538. 

2 “Si quis contra apostolica przecepta et nostrorum omnium ausus 
sit tunicam Christi scindere et unitatem Sancte Dei Ecclesiz 
dividere, sciat se . .. esse eternaliter damptatum” (Ibid., iii. 
P- 544). ai ae Poe 

3 “Ut nunquam reges neque episcopi neque principes neque 
ullius tryannicze potestatis homines honorem Sancti Agustini et 
suz sanctze sedis diminuere vel in aliquantula particula dividere 
preesumerint” (Ibid., iii. p. 543). 

4“Kenulphus, rex Mertiorum, ejus (Ethelardi) et Banbaldi 
Eboracensis archiepiscopi monitis quantum nefas antecessor 
commisisset edoctus, antiquitatis morem reparavit in solidum” 
(“Gesta Pont.,” p. 17). The Act of the Council abolishing the 
Lichfield archiepiscopate declares that Offa acted “cum maxima 
fraude” and that the pope’s licence was obtained “per sub- 
reptionem et male blandam suggestionem” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“ Councils,” iii. pp. 542, 543). We may suppose that this is referred 
to by Leo III. when he states that Adrian, his predecessor, would 
not have yielded to Offa’s request, unless he had been assured that 
the Lichfield archbishopric was unanimously desired and was also 
necessary “propter vastitatem terrarum et extensionem regni” 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 524). The archbishop of 
York is said by William of Malmesbury to have interested himself 
in the recovery of the rights of the see of Canterbury ; but how 
completely the province of York was now cut off from its sister 
province is shown by the fact that at the council of Cloveshoe 
neither the archbishop of York nor any one of his suffragans was 
present; Ethelheard of Canterbury gives the Council's decision 
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of Canterbury had been infringed, and that Offa, as his 
son Kenulf confesses, had a personal spite against 
Jambert,! and the men of Kent2 But Green discovers 
another reason in a Kentish revolt which broke out just 
before Offa’s death, and was quelled by his successor, who 
secured the co-operation of the Kentish primate by a 
pledge to suppress the Mercian archbishopric.3 

It seems strange that, even when the archbishopric of 
Lichfield had disappeared and things had returned to their 
former position, the quarrel between the king of Mercia 
and the archbishop of Canterbury still continued; they 
were on unfriendly terms in 808, and between 819 and 
821 an attempt was made at a witenagemot to bring 


against Lichfield, “cum omnibus XII episcopis sanctz sedi beati 
Agustini subjectis” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 543), 
that is, the bishops of Rochester, London, Selsey, Winchester, 
Sherborne, Elmham, Dunwich, Lindsey, Leicester, Lichfield, 
Worcester, and Hereford. ~ 

* For the different ways of spelling his name and the authorities 
for them, see Godwin’s “De Przesulibus,” p. 45 note. Spelman . 
(“ Concilia,” i. p. 291) comes to no decision on the point ; no more 
does Camden (“ Britannia,” p. 440). To both of them the arch- 
bishop is ‘Jambert’ or ‘Lambert.’ Possibly here, as in the case 
of Iona, there is a misspelling ; in Iona an ‘n’ is put by mistake for 
‘u’; a similar confusion may have taken place between ‘I’ and ‘L’ 

? “Tnimicitiam cum venerabili Janberto et gente Cantuariorum 
acceptam”’ (“Gesta Reg.,” ii. p. 88). 

With regard to the action of his father and the pope, Kenulf is 
careful to add “Neutrum tamen ex his culpamus, quos Christus, ut 
credimus, zeterna victoria triumphat.” 

3“Making of England,” p. 428: “At the close of the eighth 
century, while kings were being set aside and ealdormen slain, the 
bishop, drawn by no personal interest into the strife of warring 
factions, rested unharmed in his bishop’s chair. In realms like 
Kent, where the civil organisation broke utterly down, its ruin only 
added fresh greatness to the spiritual organisation beside it. The 
weakness of the later kings of Hengist’s race, their wreck in the 
struggle of Wessex and Mercia for the Kentish kingdom, raised the 
archbishops of Canterbury into a power with which rulers like 
Offa and Cenwulf were forced to reckon” (“Conquest of England,” 


p- 71). 
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about a reconciliation. The cause for the fresh quarrel 
must, says Bishop Stubbs, have been the old one.t 


*“The origin of the great quarrel must be sought in a similar 
series of circumstances to that which caused the establishment of 
the archbishopric of Lichfield; the jealousy felt by the Mercian 
king towards the Kentish primate, which arose after the deaths of 
Ethelheard and Cuthred (archbishops) and was probably intensified 
by the dislike of the friendship of the archbishop with the 
Emperor” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 587). 


IV. 


THE PERIOD OF SUPPRESSION. 
From 803 to gog. 


E now come to a period of unauthorised changes 

in the number and boundaries of English dioceses. 
Some of them were merged in others, and some may be 
said to have had no existence for a considerable time. 
These alterations were brought about by the Danish - 
invasions. It is likely that religion had begun to decline 
long before the Danes became the enemies of their 
English cousins,! but they at least increased the general 


*Henry of Huntingdon asserts this, and adds that the Danish 
invasions were a judgment upon England for her sins: ‘ Cur tanto 
furore Dei justitia in eos (Anglos) exarserit, causa hee est. In 
primitiva Angliz ecclesia religio clarissime splenduit, ita ut reges 
et reginze, duces et episcopi, vel monachatum vel exilium appeterent. 
Processu vero temporum adeo omnis virtus in eis emarcuit, ut 
gentem nullam proditione et nequitia sibi parem esse permitterent ; 
quod maxime apparet in historia regum Nordhumbre. Sicut autem 
in regalibus gestis impietas eorum descripta est, ita uniuscujusque 
ordinis et officii homines dolo et proditione insistebant. Nec erat 
dedecori nisi pietas ; et causa dignissima czedis innocentia. Immisit 
ergo Dominus omnipotens, velut examina apium, gentes crude- 
lissimas que nec ztati nec sexui parcerent, scilicet Dacos cum 
Gothis, Norwagenses cum Suathedis, Wandalos cum Fresis ; qui 
ab exordio regis Edelwlfi regis usque ad adventum Normannorum 
Willelmi regis ductu ducentis triginta annis terram hanc desola- 


verunt” (p. 139). 
182 
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demoralisation, and they were the sole cause of the 
diocesan changes. Massacre, famine, and disease over- 
spread the land, and, in addition to these misfortunes, it 
was called upon to support a large and hungry foreign 
population. There were in consequence tracts of country 
where Christianity had almost ceased to exist, at least 
outwardly, and where bishops and priests would not be 
suffered to live. The whole of England was subject to 
these invasions, but in parts the visits of the Danes were 
only occasional, and there, although the dioceses were 
thrown out of gear, they were not thoroughly disorganised ; 
a bishop might fall in battle against the invaders, or he 
might win a battle against them, or their ravages might 
cause a vacancy in the bishopric to last for a time; but 
matters might have been worse. This worse condition 
was reached in the north and east of England, to both 
of which districts the Danes came with the intention of 
staying ;* and here the bishoprics would either disappear 
altogether or remain for long in abeyance. This disastrous 
period may be said to have begun when the Danish pirates 
made their first attack on England. This took place in 
the year 7872 and on the coast of Dorsetshire. These 


* The Danish invasions have been differentiated by periods. The 
first was the period of Plunder ; this affected all parts of England, 
but especially the coasts, and to a greater degree the northern and 
eastern coasts. The second period was that of Settlement; this 
concerned the south not at all, and the west but slightly. The third 
was the period of Conquest, and it embraced the whole of England. 
It is the second period which is referred to in the text. 

2a p, 787. In this year first came three ships of Northmen 
from Haeretha land. . . . These were the first ships of the Danish 
men that sought the land of the English race” (Saxon Chronicle). 

Under “Haeretha land” the editor writes “probably Haurtha- 
land, a district on the west coast of Norway.” But Green supposes 
the ‘land’ to be a part of Jutland : “The men were probably Jutes, 
as another authority, the Canterbury Chronicle, states that they 
came from Herethaland, which in the opinion of some must have 
been Hardeland in Jutland” (“Conquest of England,” p. 50). 

The Danes are described in Stubbs, ‘““Documents” (p. 195), as 
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attacks increased in number and violence as years went 
on, but it was not till after the beginning of the ninth 
century that English dioceses began to disappear. The 
year 803 has been taken as the opening year of this 
period, because it marks the close of the former period, 
although any year at the beginning of the ninth century 
would be equally suitable. The termination of it may be 
placed in the year 909, when Edward the Elder, having 
already stopped the diminution of English dioceses by his 
successes over the Danes, went a step further and increased 
their number. In Wessex the bishoprics were only 
slightly affected by the Danish troubles. The bishops 
would find many members of their flock slaughtered! and 
a general demoralisation creeping over those who sur- 
vived ; but no bishopric, as far as we know, disappeared 
even for a time, and the vacancies were comparatively 
short in duration. It was not till later that this part of 
England felt the full fury of the Danish attack. But the 
pressure upon the eastern dioceses of southern England 
was much greater. This was especially the case with 


men “qui preter communem raptorum avaritiam acrius instabant, 
quia aliquid de antiquo jure in ejusdem regni dominatione vendi- 
cabant, sicut Britonum plenius narrat historia.” May not this 
passage imply the Jutish descent of many of the Danes? They are 
said here to have claimed England “de antiquo jure.” Perhaps 
the claim arose from their being members of one of the tribes 
that had conquered Britain. This may be the origin of the 
tradition mentioned by Stubbs that in the year 600 before Christ 
the Danes attacked Britain and that for that reason they now 
claimed it. If a.D. were substituted for B.c. it would not be very 
incorrect. 

* Two West Saxon bishops fell at the battle of Charmouth in 833 ; 
the editor of the Saxon Chronicle (Rolls Series) makes them both 
bishops of Winchester, one being, we may suppose, the suffragan 
of the other. Bishop Ealhstan of Sherborne acted as Ecgbert’s 
general in Kent in 823 (Saxon Chronicle) and was one of the 
commanders who defeated the Danes on the Parret in 845 (Saxon 
Chronicle). Bishop Heahmund of Sherborne was slain in battle 
against the Danes at Merton in 871 (Saxon Chronicle). 
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those of London? and Selsey.2 The Midland dioceses 
did not fare equally in this dark period of English Church 
history. By the peace made between Alfred and Guthorm 
at Wedmore in 879, Mercia was divided into two parts, of 
which the western fell to the English, the eastern to the 
Danes.3 In the western portion there were three see- 
towns, London, Worcester, and Hereford. The dioceses 
of the two latter sees suffered no territorial diminution or 
disturbance, while the position of the diocese of London 
was peculiar. It had almost suffered extinction, accord- 
ing to Stubbs and Green, during the days of Danish 
triumph ; and now its see-town remained in English hands, 
while the larger portion of it became Danish territory. 
Five see-towns were in the eastern, or Danish, part of Mid 
England, Elmham, Dunwich, Lindsey, Leicester, and 
Lichfield ; and their dioceses were either chiefly or wholly 
in Danish hands. For some years after the Danish 
troubles had begun the existence of the bishop of 
Lichfield is attested by his signature to charters and at 
councils, but there is a long period lasting from 857 to 


*“To London the war (with the Danes in the reigns of Alfred 
and his brothers) brought all but ruin; so violent was the shock to 
its life that its very bishopric seemed for a time to cease to exist” 
(“Conquest of England,” p. 150). 

“Even in London the episcopate seems to have had a narrow 
escape from extinction” (“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 275). 

2 Between the years 790 and go6 the names of only five bishops of 
Selsey are given in “De Przesulibus” (p..500). There is a bishop of 
Selsey at Cloveshoe in 803 (Spelman, 325), and at Cealchythe in 
816 (Spelman, 328). The Saxon Chronicle speaks of a bishop 
of Selsey in 852. “The Diocesan History of Chichester” (p. 15) 
believes that the comparative absence of bishops’ names arises from 
there being so few charters: “the extreme paucity of charters 
signed by bishops of Selsea during this period indicates the check 
to the progress of the Church in their diocese.” 

3“The boundary (between Alfred and Guthorm’s territory) ran 
along the Thames to the mouth of the Lea, then by Bedford and 
the river Ouse to the old Roman road called Watling Street... . 
Alfred continued to keep London” (“Old English History,” p, 125). 
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Athelstane’s reign, during which we cannot be quite 
certain that there was any bishop of the see, although 
there were probably, at intervals at least, bishops holding 
that position. For some years there had seemed to be 
a diocese of Leicester whenever the king of Mercia or the 
bishop of Lichfield wished for it; at one time it would be 
separated from, at another time united with, the diocese of 
Lichfield. In 737 they were permanently separated, and, 
although little or nothing is known of them,? bishops of 
Leicester appear at intervals down to the year 869, 
sometimes under their own title; sometimes as Mercian 
bishops.4 From this date to the end of this period and 
later, they are styled bishops of Dorchester, the change of 


*“Tunbert (bishop of Lichfield) subscribes charters from 844 to 
857, and, according to a note attached to the ancient lists in 
Florence, survived to the reign of Alfred. This statement is not 
borne out by any other evidence, and as a break in the list of the 
bishops of Lichfield occurs after his name which extends to the 
reign of Athelstane, it is certain that some names are omitted. 
There are charters of king Burhred, dated 862 and 866, which 
supply the names of two bishops not otherwise known, Eadbald and 
Wulfsige, one of whom may have been bishop of Lichfield and the 
other of Lindsey. In 869 a bishop Eadbert appears who may 
belong to Lichfield. A bishop named Wulfred attests Mercian 
charters from 880 to 888, who must almost certainly have sat at 
Lichfield ; and from gor to 909 we find two unappropriated bishops, 
Wigmund and Wighelm, one of whom must be similarly assigned. 
This would nearly fill up the lacuna” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” iii. pp. 627, 628). 

“The see of Lichfieid only occasionally emerges, although there 
is reason to suppose that there was no long vacancy ” (“ Constit. 
Hist.,” p. 275). 

*“Legrecestra est civitas antiqua in mediterraneis Anglis, a 
Legra fluvio przeterfluente sic vocata. Cujus episcoporum nomina 
solum ponam, quia de ipsis nichil aliud ad nos manavit” (“ Gesta 
Ponts) pe3rz): 

*“The bishops of Leicester from Totta or Torthelm (a.p. 737) to 
Ceolred (A.D. 840-869) are called ‘ Legoracensis civitatis’”” (Haddan 
and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 129). 

4 At the Council of Cloveshoe (a.D. 747) were “ Reverentissimi 
episcopi Merciorum Totta et Hwita ac Podda” (Ibid.,, iii. Pp. 362). 
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see and title being occasioned by the ravages of the 
Danes.t But it was the diocese of Lindsey which bore the 
brunt of the Danish attack, if we may judge from topo- 
graphical names ; for from this point of view Lincolnshire 
is the most Danish county in England. Consequently the 
diocese disappears, and does not reappear until nearly the 
middle of the next period.2 Councils bear witness to the 
continued existence of two East Anglian bishops after 
Bede makes mention of them in 731. Although there was 
only one East Anglian bishop present at Cloveshoe in 
747,3 there were two at Cealchythe in 787,4 and again at 
Cealchythe in 816.5 We have in 825 the presence of the 
archbishop of Canterbury at Cloveshoe with his twelve 
suffragans ;® this implies that two of them came from 
East Anglia. As to the time when East Anglia became 
one diocese we are left in doubt. Florence of Worcester 
states that in the time of Ludecan, king of the Mercians 
(who died a few years before Ecgbert’s death), and of 


*“The removal of the see from Leicester to Dorchester was 
undoubtedly occasioned by the conquest of Mercia and Middle 
Anglia by the Danes. ... The Danish conquest of Mercia took 
place in 874.’ (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 129). 

“The bishop of Leicester fled southwards and placed his chair 
at Dorchester close to the West Saxon border” (‘‘Constit. Hist.,” 
Lapa274). 

Death of Alheard, bishop of Dorchester, a.p. 897 (Saxon 
Chronicle). 

2 The first attestation of Berhtred, bishop of Lindsey, is that of 
the Council of 839 ; and he continues to witness charters until 855. 
In 869 a bishop Burgheard attests a Mercian charter of king 
Burhred: the name may be intended for Berhtred. There is also 
an unappropriated bishop Eadbald or Wulfsige in 866. The 
diocese was overrun by the Danes in 873, and from this point the 
list of bishops of Lindsey is interrupted for nearly a century (see 
Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” p. iii. 623). 

The title of the bishops of Lindsey was “ Syddensis civitatis” or 
“ Lindisfarorum episcopi,” although the exact locality of the see is 
uncertain (see Ibid., iii. p. 129). 

3 Ibid., iii. p. 360. 4 Ibid., iii. p. 466. 

5 Ibid., iii. p. 579. 6 Tbid., iii. p. 596. 
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Ecgbert, king of the West Saxons (who died in 837), 
Hunbert of Elmham and Wilred of Dunwich were the 
two East Anglian bishops, and that after them the two 
dioceses were united.1 This is also the opinion of 
William of Malmesbury,? who gives the reason for the 
fusion of the two bishoprics into one—East Anglia was 
so ravaged in the time of Ludecan of Mercia and his 
predecessor Burhred, that it could not support two 
bishops.3 He adds that Elmham was the see of the 
united dioceses.4 We have, however, a profession of 
obedience made by Ethelwald, bishop of Dunwich, to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the date of which Bishop 
Stubbs places between 845 and 8705 This must prove 
one of two things: either that the see of Dunwich, con- 
trary to the opinion of the two historians, continued after 
Ecgbert’s day distinct from that of Elmham, or that 
Dunwich was as much the see-town of the united dioceses 
as Elmham, or more so. Notwithstanding the evidence 
of Florence of Worcester and William of Malmesbury as 
to the year in which and the reason by which the two 
dioceses became one, some modern authorities have made 
the date 870, and the reason the Danish attack. They 

* Florence of Worcester, i. p. 233. 

2 “Gesta Pont.,” p. 148. 

3 “ Episcopi necessariorum copia destituti sunt” (Ibid., p. 148). 

*«<Cessarunt episcopatus, et ex duobus unus factus, sedem apud 
Helmham villam non adeo magnam accepit ” (“‘Gesta Pont.,” p. 148). 

But Matthew Paris makes the last bishop of Dunwich die in 870, 
and calls him Weremund (“ Chron. Maj.,” i. p. g4or)—the name given 
to the predecessor of Wilred, whom Florence states to have been 
a contemporary of Ecgbert. Again, Symeon of Durham states that 
bishop Hunbert was slain with S. Edmund in 870 (il. p. 107), and 
a bishop of Elmham of the same name is alse Ecgbert’s con- 
temporary. 

5 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 659. 

°“The see of Dunwich perished altogether; and in that of 
Elmham the succession of the bishops is uncertain for nearly a 


century after the martyrdom of S. Edmund” (“Constit. Hist.,” i. 
P- 274). See, too, the “ Diocesan History of Norwich” (p. 28). 
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may have cause for doing so; for Ethelward, about whose 
existence as bishop of Dunwich there can be no doubt, is 
not to be found in Florence’s lists as bishop either of 
Elmham or of Dunwich. But whatever the cause or the 
time of the diocesan union may have been, it is certain 
that from 870, the year of the overthrow of the East 
Anglian kingdom, there was only one bishop, probably 
at times not even one, and that his seat was at Elmham.2 
But there were times when Elmham was not considered 
safe; for we read of a ‘sedes episcopalis’ at Seham, and 
of the monastery of Ely being burnt by the invaders.3 
From the fact that an East Anglian bishop is hardly or 
never mentioned from the year 870 to the middle of the 
ninth century we should suppose that Christianity during 
these years was in a very bad way in this district ; but it 
ought not to have been if Green’s account of the Danish 
conquest of East Anglia is correct.4 

If the days of religious decline began before 803 in the 
South, quite as soon did they begin in the North ;5 and if 

* Florence of Worcester, i. p. 233. 

2“Tn the diocese of Elmham the succession of the bishops is 
uncertain for nearly a century after the martyrdom of S. Edmund” 
(“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 274). 

“The sees of Dunwich and Lindsey came to an end ; at Lichfield 
and Elmham the succession of bishops became broken and irregular” 
(“Conquest of England,” p. 155). 

In favour of the continuance of the see of Elmham see “ Gesta 
Pont.,” p. 14, and Matthew Paris, “Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 401. 

3 “Gesta Pont.,” p. 153. “Seham, que est villa juxta stagnum, 


quod volentibus ire in Heli quondam periculosum navibus, nunc, 
facta via per palustre harundinetum, transitur pedibus” (‘Gesta 
Pont.,” p. 147). 

4“The small number of its (Danish) settlers was not the only 
circumstance which distinguished East Anglia from the rest of the 
Dane law. . . . We find no trace of Trithing or Wapentake within 
its bounds. It was from the first a Christian kingdom. A promise 
to receive baptism was part of the terms of surrender on Guthrum’s 
side after his defeat at Edington” (“Conquest of England,” p. 125). 

5 The Dark period certainly began in Northumberland before the 
Danes came. There were continual revolutions ; from 758 to 790 
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southern decadence of morals was the cause as well as the 
result of Danish successes, the same assertion is equally 
true with respect to the northern kingdom.* But, as we 
are concerned only with outward diocesan changes, the year 
803 is the best for our purpose. If we had reckoned from 
the year in which the Danes first landed in the north, 793 
and not 787 would have been the suitable date ; for at this 
time the North of England had very little to do with the 
Midlands or the South, and it was then that the abbey of 
Lindisfarne was sacked, and the Northumbrians had their 
first experience of a Danish landing.2 When Bede mentions 
the northern dioceses in 731, there are four bishops, those of 
York, Lindisfarne, Hexham and Whithern.3 This is the 
order in which they are noticed, and this must have been 
the order in which they were held in public estimation. 
The dioceses of Ripon and Abercorn had already dis- 
appeared, the one perhaps from the jealousy of the bishop 
of York and perhaps from the decline of English influence 
among the Britons, the other certainly from the shrinking 


there were six kings, most of them not of the kingly house, although 
all the time the Church and learning were flourishing (see ““ Conquest 
of England,” pp. 40, 41). 

* “The spirit brought by Theodore and Adrian into the south, 
and by Benedict Biscop into the north of England combined a 
stricter rule of life with the love of learning, cultivation of manners, 
and tact in association with the world. . . . This learned period may 
be considered to have extended from the year 669 to the middle of 
the following century in the south of England, and about fifty years 
longer in the north, where the example of Bede and the munificence 
of archbishop Egbert and his successors had an influence on the 
cultivation of letters which at once culminated and expired in the 
glories of Alcuin. . . . The middle of the eighth century witnessed 
a rapid degeneration in monastic discipline” (“Memorials of 
Rich.,” i. vol. ii. p. xvi, Editor’s Introduction). 

? It should not be forgotten that the Danes assisted the Church 
to a certain extent by the result of their ravages, or at least atoned 
in some measure for them ; Odo of Canterbury and Oswald of York 
were both Danes (see “Conquest of England,” p. 327). 

SBDeCe vine. 
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of English rule over the Picts. A few years later than 731 
the bishop of York received the title of archbishop and the 
gift of the pall from Rome. His superiority, however, 
was exercised over a gradually diminishing number of 
suffragans. The diocese of Whithern disappeared through 
the failure of the northern English to hold their position 
among the Picts of Galloway; the diocese of Hexham, 
probably through the effect of Danish invasion, was in- 
cluded in that of Lindisfarne; the bishop of Lindisfarne 
through the same cause lost his island-see and became a 
wanderer ; the bishop of York alone remained with his 
position unchanged, or, if changed, magnified; for he was 
the foremost upholder of Christianity among a heathen or 
half-heathen population of Danes, and he was the natural 
guardian of the rights of the subject English among their 
conquerors. 

The English bishopric of Whithern? was founded not 
long before the year 731, and came to an end about 800.2 
It was essentially an English bishopric among a subject 
population of Celts; and when the Celts threw off the 
foreign supremacy, it disappeared. How the Celts were 
enabled to throw it off is disputed. William of Malmesbury 

-gives as the reason for the extinction of the see the 
increasing power of the Celts themselves,3 and Dr. Skene 


« “ Candida Casa vocatur locus in extremis Anglize juxta Scottiam 
finibus, ubi beatus Ninia confessor requiescit, natione Brito, qui 
primus ibidem Christi pradicationem evangelizavit. Nomen loco 
ex opere inditum, quod ecclesiam ibi ex lapide polito Britonibus 
miraculo fecerit ’’ (““Gesta Pont.,” p. 256). 

2 In 731 the bishop was Pecthelm (Bede, v. 23). 

“ Kum (Pecthelm) subsecuti sunt Frithewald, Pectwine, Ethelbriht, 
Beadulf, nec przeterea plures alicubi reperio ” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 257): 
Beadulf or Baldwulf was hallowed bishop in 791, and was still 
bishop in 795 (Saxon Chronicle). There was a “ Candensis casz epis- 
copus ” at Cealchythe in 787. 

3 “Defecit episcopatus, quia extrema Anglorum ora est, et 
Scottorum vel Pictorum depopulationi opportuna” (“ Gesta Pont.,” 


p. 257) 
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follows him;! Bishop Stubbs regards it as one of the 
effects of the Danish Conquest.2 But although the dis- 
appearance of the bishopric was total, the fact that it was 
of English foundation had a lasting influence on the 
bishopric that followed ;3 for, when all other Scottish sees 
had been formally released from their subjection to the 
archbishop of York, the see of Galloway remained in its 
old relation towards the archbishop. The extent of this 
Anglian diocese of Whithern cannot be ascertained with 
accuracy. The Gallowegian Picts are supposed to have 
inhabited the shires of Wigton and Kirkcudbright, but 
Skene sees reason for believing that at one time the diocese 
must have extended into Ayrshire ;+ and it must also have 
taken in a part of Dumfriesshire ; for we cannot suppose 
that the Angles of Galloway were completely cut off from 
their brethren in Northumberland and Cumberland. The 
bishopric of Hexham had an unbroken existences down to 
the time of its disappearance, which took place, according 


" “ The district of Galloway was under the rule of the Angles of 
Northumbria, and here the Church of Ninian seems to have been re- 
vived under an Anglic bishop some few years before Bede terminates 
his History. By the increased number of believers Bede no doubt 
means those of the Anglic nation who had settled there. The line 
of the Anglic bishops was kept up here for upwards of sixty years, 
during which five bishops filled the see ; and, when King Eadberct 
added the plain of Kyle and other regions to his kingdom, they 
would become more firmly seated. It was probably at this time 
that the veneration of Cuthbert and Oswald was extended into 
Ayrshire, where there are numerous dedications; but soon after- 
wards the power of the Angles began to wane, and the Anglic 
diocese of Candida Casa or Whithern ... came to an end. In 
other words, the disorganisation of the Northumbrian kingdom at 
this time and the decrease of its power enabled the native popula- 
tion to eject the strangers and assert their independence” (“Celtic 
Scotland,” ii. p. 224). 

“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 274. 

Gilaldanus was consecrated bishop of Whithern in 1133. 
“ Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 225. 

“Gesta Pont.,” pp. 255, 256. 
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to Richard of Hexham,' in the year 821. Green believes 
that its extinction occurred later, but there is, as far as we 
know, no evidence to gainsay Richard of Hexham? If 
there was any doubt about the propriety of regarding the 
Danes as the cause of the disappearance of the see of 
Whithern,3 there need be none with respect to the present 
diocese, for the lapse of twenty years had made the pirates 
far more formidable;4 this is indeed either implied or 
expressed by historians.5 A word must now be said as to 


* Speaking of the year 875 he writes: ‘“ Multo ante defecerant 
episcopi Hagustaldensis ecclesiz. Per quinquaginta enim quatuor 
annos ante devastationem provinciz Northumbrorum sedes ibidem 
episcopalis cessaverat”’ (“ Hist. Dunelm. Script. tres,” App. ccxxix). 

2 “ By the Danish conquest of Northumberland in 867 the bishop 
of Lindsay was driven to seek a new home in the south, while the 
bishopric of Hexham came totally to an end” (“Conquest of 
England,” p. 93). “The ruin of Hexham, Lindsay, and Lindisfarne 
by the Danish conquest of Northumbria in 867” (“Conquest of 
England,” p. 93). 

3 Under the year 883 Symeon of Durham (ii. p. 115) merely says : 
“Multo jam defecerat episcopatus Hagustaldensis ecclesiz ” ; 
Roger de Hoveden (i. p. 44) uses the same words. Matthew Paris 
(“Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 415) writes :“ Eodem anno (4.D. 882) episcopatus 
Hagustaldensis ecclesiz cessavit,” where ‘cessavit’ must mean not 
‘became vacant,’ but ‘remained vacant.’ 

4 “ap, 800. Exercitus paganorum nefandissimus ecclesias de 
Hercenes et de Tinemutha crudeliter spoliavit et cum spoliis ad 
naves recurrit. Eodem anno Headredus, Haugustaldensis antistes, 
obit ” (Matthew Paris, “ Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 367). 

5 “Post Ethelbrihtum tres tantum episcopi Haugustaldenses 
fuere. . . . Exercitus enim Danorum veniens, habitatoribus extinctis 
vel effugatis, habitaculorum tecta succendit, et secreta ccelo 
exposuit ”’ (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 256). 

“ Episcopatus Haugustaldensis ecclesize cessavit propter insolentias 
paganorum ” (Matthew Paris, “Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 415). 

William of Malmesbury (“ Gesta Reg.,” ii. p. 353) says of some of 
the bishoprics which disappeared at about this time: “ Perierunt 
jamdudum episcopatus Ripensis et Haugustaldensis vi hostilitatis ; 
et Legacestrensis et Sidnacestrensis et Dommuccensis quo nescio 
modo.” The “vis hostilitatis’”’ must have been the Danish attack ; 
it is strange that William of Malmesbury supposed that the Ripon 
bishopric was the object of it, and that he was not aware that the 
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the extent of the diocese of Hexham. According to Symeon 
of Durham and Roger de Hoveden, the land between the 
Tees and the Tyne was given by king Alfred and Guthred, 
king of the Northumbrian Danes, to the diocese of Lindis- 
farne, because the diocese of Hexham had disappeared 
many years before ;! that is to say, this district which com- 
prises the county of Durham and the part of Northum- 
berland which lies between the southern Tyne and the 
Derwent, had once belonged to the see of Hexham. But 
then comes the question, Was this district, which we may 
suppose to have stretched westward as far as the upper 
Eden, the whole or only a portion of the diocese of 
Hexham? It was but a portion, according to Richard of 
Hexham, who states that the diocese extended as far north 
as the Alne.2 It did, indeed, extend even further north, if 
Warnamuthe, which is given by Symeon of Durham as the 
southern boundary of, the Lindisfarne diocese,3 and which 
must in that case have been the northern boundary of the 
Hexham diocese, is the mouth of the Waren beck near 
Holy Island.4 Symeon of Durham, under the year 854 
states that all the churches between the Tweed and the 
southern Tyne belonged at that time to the diocese of 
Lindisfarne,s but he does not say when they were given to 
three last bishoprics owed their extinction to it more than even that 
of Hexham ; for the Danes were not nearly so powerful in 821 as 
they were thirty or forty years later. 

* “Tn augmentum prioris episcopatus (Lindisfarne) totam inter 
Tyne et Teisam preefati duo reges sancto Cuthberto terram perpetuo 
possidendam addiderunt. Jam enim multo ante defecerat episco- 
patus Hagustaldensis ecclesize”’ (Symeon of Durham, ii. p. 115). 
See the same words in Roger de Hoveden (i. p. 44). Symeon and 
Roger quote from a common source (Roger de Hoveden, Preface, 
i. .pwr2). 

4 ee p. 99. 

3 “Hic est Lindisfarnensis terre terminus; A fluvio Tweda 


usque ad Warnamuthe, &c.”” (Symeon of Durham, i. p. 199). 
Symeon of Durham, ii. p. 442. 


5 “Omnes ecclesia ab aqua que vocatur Tweda usque ad Tinam 
australem et ultra desertum ad occidentem, pertinebant illo tempore 
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it. It is possible that the land between the Tweed or the 
Alne and the southern Tyne, that is, the larger part of the 
county of Northumberland, was formally made over to the 
see of Lindisfarne within about thirty years of the dis- 
appearance of the see of Hexham, and that the remaining 
portion of the diocese was bestowed on the same see about 
thirty years later, the see of York claiming it down to the 
year 882. William of Malmesbury, after mentioning the 
destruction of Hexham by the Danes, remarks that the 
town belonged in his day to the archbishop of York ;* but 
this was an arrangement dating only from the time of 
William Rufus. Throughout this period the see of Lindis- 
farne, we have reason to believe, did not cease to exist, 
although its existence was troubled and precarious. In 
794 the Danes sacked Holy Island, and from that date the 
spot was regarded as unsafe; but it might still be con- 
sidered the bishop’s seat as long as S. Cuthbert’s relics 
remained there, and in one sense it continued so for a time 
even after they were removed ; for no substitute was found 
for Lindisfarne until the see was placed at Chester-le- 
Street.3 About the year in which S. Cuthbert’s bones were 
removed from Lindisfarne there seems to be some doubt.4 


ad prefatam ecclesiam (Lindisfarne)’’ (Symeon of Durham, ii. 
p. 101). Roger de Hoveden repeats his words, but changes the 
year to 883 (i. p. 45). 

t “Gesta Pont.,” p. 256. 

? William of Malmesbury gives the names of ten bishops between 
Higbald, who died, according to the Saxon Chronicle, in 803, and 
Edmund, who was consecrated in 1020 (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 269). 
This would give more than twenty years to each episcopate ; there 
must have been, therefore, either more bishops or great gaps 
between some of them. 

3 “ap, 883. Guthredo in regem promoto, sedes episcopalis, 
quz prius erat in Lindisfarnensi insula, instauratur in Cestre, quze 
antiquitus dicebatur Cunecacestre” (Hoveden, i. p. 44). 

William of Malmesbury remarks that it was doubtful whether 
Ubbenford, otherwise Norham, when it held S. Cuthbert’s relics, 
was the ‘ sedes episcopalis ’ or not (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 268). 

4 After mentioning the sack of Lindisfarne by the Danes in 793 
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Some seem to give 793 as the year; others state distinctly 
that the removal took place in 875, and was one of the 
results of Halfdene’s devastation of Northumberland.t For 
many years we have no notice of any bishop of this see 
taking part in any public acts, and we cannot be surprised, 
when we consider the state of his diocese ; for whether we 
place the removal of S. Cuthbert’s bones from Lindisfarne 
at 793 or 875 the life of the diocesan bishop must have 
been a wandering one ; nor did his wanderings cease until 
he? fixed his see in 882 at Chester-le-Street. How far it 
was intended that this spot should be the permanent see- 
town, we cannot tell: it did at any rate remain the see for 
over a hundred years, and during the whole of this time it 
was the resting-place of S. Cuthbert’s relics.3 


William of Malmesbury (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 268) writes: ‘“ Qua- 
propter pensato consilio decretum est ut ab insula illa quz esset 
maritimorum predonum, hiatibus exposita corpora sanctorum in 
continentem transferrentur,’ among them the body of S. Cuthbert. 

* Symeon of Durham (i. p. 57) gives the date as 875, and adds 
“hic est octogesimus tertius annus, ex quo a piratis ecclesia illa sub 
Higbaldo episcopo devastata,” thus showing that he does not confuse 
the two devastations. 

Hoveden is of the same opinion as Symeon, for he says that the 
see was placed at Chester-le-Street “post septem annos transmi- 
grationis ex insula Lindisfarnensi” (i. p. 44). Symeon of Durham 
repeats his statements about S. Cuthbert’s bones, and adds that 
the wanderings lasted seven years: “Eodem tempore (a.D. 875) 
bonus episcopus Eardulfus et abbas Eadred tulerunt corpus sancti 
Cuthberti de Lindisfarnensi insula, et cum eo erraverunt in terra, 
portantes illud de loco in locum per septem annos . . . sanctum 
corpus ad Cunececeastre transtulerunt.” 

There must be a mistake somewhere about the wanderings of S. 
Cuthbert’s relics. William of Malmesbury (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 268) 
says that they were taken to Norham in 793, and that they remained 
there until “the coming of King Ethelred,” who reigned from 866 
to 871. Possibly there were two translations ; in that case we may 
suppose that S. Cuthbert’s body was removed back about 866, and 
again removed in 875, the cause of the two translations being the 
same—the Danish ravages. * Symeon of Durham, i. p. 237. 

3 Ibid., i. p. 237. 

Bishop Godwin makes the wanderings of the relics last two 
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In a northerly direction the diocese of Lindisfarne 
reached from the Tweed to the Forth, but it is a matter 
of doubt how far it extended along the southern shore of 
the Forth. According to Symeon of Durham! it included 
the valley of the Whitadder and the eastern bank of the 
Leader—that is to say, all Berwickshire—and also the land 
between the Lammermuirs and Eskmouth—that is to say, 
all Haddingtonshire with perhaps that part of the county 
of Edinburgh which lies between Musselburgh and the 
Moorfoot Hills, and is bounded on the west by either the 
northern or the southern branch of the river Esk.2 Rox- 
burghshire to the south of the Teviot also belonged to the 
diocese, as is shown by its possession of Carham and Jed- 
burgh.3 And it is also said by Symeon to have possessed 
Melrose, Abercorn, and Edinburgh,4 and so may have taken 
in the northern part of Roxburghshire and a strip of coast 


hundred years, by counting from the sack of Lindisfarne in 793 to 
their translation to Durham in 995: “Sacrum corpus apud Bulbeford 
(Norham) deposuere juxta amnem Twydam ; ubi non diu quievit, ad 
alia atque alia loca subinde deportatum per annorum prope ducen- 
torum spatium, quando Aldhunus cathedram suam Dunelmi 
collocavit” (“De Przesulibus,” p. 723). 

t “Tlla terra ultra Tweoda, ab illo loco ubi oritur fluvius Edrze ab 
aquilone usque ad illum locum ubi cadit in Tweoda, et tota terra 
que jacet inter istum fluvium Edre et alterum fluvium qui vocatur 
Leder versus occidentem, et tota terra quze jacet ab orientali parte 
istius aquze quze vocatur Leder usque ad illum locum ubi cadit in 
fluvium Tweoda versus austrum; et tota terra quz pertinet ad 
monasterium sancti Balthere, quod vocatur Tinningham a Lombor- 
more usque ad Escemuthe ” (i. p. 199). 

2 If the valley of the Gala was in the diocese of Glasgow, as is 
proved by Symeon’s assertion that the diocese of Lindisfarne reached 
only to the eastern bank of the Leader and also by the dedication of 
the Gala Water churches to Celtic saints, the Moorfoot hills, being 
mountainous and therefore containing a Celtic population, would 
have been attached to the same diocese. 

3 “Pertinebant ad przfatam ecclesiam hae mansiones, Carnham 
et Culterham et duz Geddewrd ad australem plagam Teinete” 
(Symeon of Durham, ii. p. ror). 

Ibid., ii. p. 101. ‘ Eoriercorn’ is taken to refer to Abercorn. 
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extending from Eskmouth to Abercorn.t The boundary 
between it and the diocese of Hexham and, when that 
diocese had disappeared, the boundary between it and the 
diocese of York has already been referred to.2, Reference 
has also been made to the Anglian colony in Cumberland, 
which was entrusted to the care of the see of Lindisfarne 
and to the Celtic hinderland attached to the colony.3 

The undoubted diocese of York extended from the 
Humber to the Tees, but betweer the failure of the see 
of Hexham and the donation of Alfred and Guthred to S. 
Cuthbert it probably claimed the larger part of the extinct 
diocese, perhaps the whole of it. All the western lands 
extending northwards from the Mersey to the point where 
Ecgbert’s donation to S. Cuthbert in 684 is reached, must 
also have belonged to the diocese of York. With the 
Danish and other troubles the number of its suffragan sees 
decreases; that of Whithern vanishes altogether; the 
bishopric of Hexham is merged in that of Lindisfarne, 
and the bishop of the last-named see has a diocese which 
is often his only in name.4 This disastrous state of affairs 
in no way increases the extent of the diocese of York 
except possibly between 821 and 883, and even diminishes 
the archdiocese, and yet it adds vastly to the moral 
influence of the archbishop; he seems now to stand out 
without a rival5 as the mediator between the North- 


* If the Moorfoots were not in the diocese the Pentlands were 
probably not ; for they are equally mountainous, and therefore, we 
may suppose, equally Celtic. 

2 SS jOs UeM. 3 See p. Io1. 

4 “Fx omnibus episcopatibus qui quondam in Northanhumbria 
positi principatum Eboracensium suspitiebant, solus ille qui apud 
Lindisfarne fuit remansit”’ (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 266). 

s “The ruin of Hexham, Lindsay, and Lindisfarne by the Danish 
conquest of Northumberland in 867 brought to York a new greatness. 
As representative of conquered Northumbria and as the one power 
which remained permanent amidst the endless revolutions of the 
pirate state which superseded it, the primate at York became the 
religious centre of the North at a moment when the North regained 
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umbrians and their Danish conquerors. He also gains 
by the severance which the troubles of the time cause 
between the north and the south of England ; he becomes 


a greater man because he does not so often meet the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


the political individuality it seemed to have lost since the days of 
Eadberht” (“ Conquest of England,” p. 93). 

“Tt (the Danish conquest) cut off the Northumbrian Church from 
the see of Canterbury almost as completely as it had been cut off 
before the days of Oswy. The archbishop of York became the head 
of a distinct nationality, preserving his seat—with one exception, the 
seven years’ exile of Wulfhere—during the numerous vicissitudes 
of the Danish kingdom. Under Athelstane the northern primate 
appears at the English Court, but not quite as a subject... . The 
importance of the position of the archbishop is shown by the fact 
that from 963 to the Conquest the see of Worcester was generally 
either held by him in plurality or bestowed on one of his near kins- 
men, at once a reward of faithfulness and a pledge of obedience. 
The wisdom of the arrangement is shown by the adhesion of 
Northumbria generally to the English king” (‘“Constit. Hist.,” i. 
p. 273) 


V. 


THE PERIOD OF REVIVAL AND OF ADDITIONAL SEES, 
AND ALSO OF COMPRESSION. 


From gog zo 1066. 


HE period upon which we are now entering, if we 
take the whole of England into consideration, is 

one of religious Revival, which shows itself, in addition 
to other ways, in the foundation of new and the restora- ~ 
tion of old dioceses. This character, however, belongs 
more to the South and to the Midlands, though it was not 
altogether absent in the North. But in the North, if 
Christianity recovered itself, it did so only to make wider 
the already existing barrier between it and the Christianity 
of the Southt The archbishop of York had now less 


* “Brunanburh (fought in 937), victory though it was, marked the 
beginning of a great defeat. Vanquished Northumbria was still 
strong enough to tear itself away from the king’s personal grasp 
and to force Aethelstan to restore its old under-kingship with the 
isolated life which that kingship embodied. The hard fighting of his 
successors, if it forced the North to own their supremacy, never suc- 
ceeded in bringing it again within their personal sovereignty ; the 
under-kingdom was indeed replaced later on by an earldom, but the 
land remained almost as much apart from the kingdom at large 
under earl as under under-king, and on the very eve of the Norman 
Conquest no king’s writ ran in the Northumbria of Siward” (“Con- 
quest of England,” p. 256). 

“Aethelstan’s rule over the North had shrunk (after the battle of 
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to do than ever with the archbishop of Canterbury. But 
while more cut off than hitherto from the Church of the 
South his position in the North was also one of greater 
aloofness ; for he had now but one suffragan,! and that suf- 
fragan could hardly be said to possess a see-town until 


Brunanburh) from a real sovereignty to a vague overlordship ” 
(“ Conquest of England,” p. 265). 

“In his appointment of Wulfstan to the primacy at York in 934 
Aethelstan had trusted to secure a firm support for his rule in the 
North. We have already noticed the new and independent position 
which had been given to the see of York by its isolation from the 
rest of the English Church. Its occupant became, in fact, even 
more the religious centre of Northern Britain than the primate of 
Canterbury was as yet of Southern Britain, and as the pagan settlers 
yielded to Christian influences he rose to still greater importance as 
the natural centre of union between Englishman and Dane. The 
quick revolutions in the Northern kingship, as well as its occasional 
parting between two rulers, must have still further heightened the 
position of a spiritual head who remained unaffected by these 
changes; and in archbishop Wulfstan the power of the primate 
recalled the temporal authority of the Northern kings. Till now 
Wulfstan’s influence had been steadily exerted in support of the 
English sovereignty: though the names of the Danish jarls are 
absent from Aethelstan’s later witenagemots, archbishop Wulfstan 
was still present at the English court, and in the opening of 
Eadmund’s reign his attitude seems to have remained the same. 
He joined with his fellow-primate to avert a conflict between the 
king and the Danes at Lincoln, and even in 942 we find him at 
Eadmund’s court. But whether he was swept away by the strength 
of local feeling or alienated by the king’s West Saxon policy, at this 
moment his course suddenly changed. Not only did he adopt the 
Northern cause as his own, but in the after struggle he stood side 
by side with Olaf as commander of the Northern host’’ (“ Conquest 
of England,” pp. 270-272). And yet Olaf was a heathen, for when 
Eadmund, after two years’ hard fighting, made peace with him he 
consented to be baptized (see “ Conquest of England,” p. 272). 

* In a witenagemot in 929 we find “ Rodeward archiprzsul cum 
Eboracensis suffraganeis’’ (“Codex Dipl.” 347; “Conquest of 
England,” p. 221). 

But who were these suffragans ? Green on the same page speaks 
of “the importance which the destruction of the neighbouring sees 
and his lonely position as representing the Engle and the Christianity 
of the North had given to the Northern primate.” 
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nearly ninety years had passed since the beginning of this 
period. The temporal power of the archbishops of York 
was now much increased; but in this respect they were 
not singular; for it seems to have been the policy 
throughout England to advance the influence of the 
bishops in matters purely political, perhaps because they 
were more to be depended on than the aldermen of the 
shires, perhaps because in religious wars such as those 
with the Danes were they seemed to be the natural 
leaders. The diocese of York during this period suffered 
some diminution in extent; for the lands between the 
Mersey and the Ribble which, from the Saxon Chronicle’s 
assertion that Manchester was in 923 “in Northumberland” 
were then in the diocese of York, are found in Domesday 
in Chestershire, that is, in the diocese of Lichfield, where 
they remained until Henry VIII.’s changes ; and perhaps 
it was during this period that Nottinghamshire was added 
to the diocese. As to when this shire was transferred 


* “While it destroyed monasticism and ruined discipline in the ~ 
lower clergy, the strife with the Danes had greatly raised the 
importance of the higher. In the war of religion the bishops had 
come to the front as warriors and as statesmen. In Wessex, at least 
from the time of Aethelwulf, we see them drawn into state employ- 
ment and politically linked with the court. The kings, in fact, 
seem to have seized on the episcopate as a force which might hold 
in check the provincial isolation and the independence of the ealdor- 
men. The check was to some extent an efficient one, for as the 
ealdorman was the temporal lord of each under-kingdom, so the 
bishop was its spiritual lord, and in witenagemot or shire-moot the 
two sat side by side as equal powers. It was probably with this 
view that the kings so lavished wealth on the prelates. ... An 
important political end was gained when he (Dunstan) placed the 
choice of bishops in the hand of the Crown, and insured their fidelity 
by reserving to the Crown the power of deposition. . . . With the 
primacy of Dunstan separate ecclesiastical Councils cease, and the 
bishop’s place is henceforth in the witenagemot or in the royal 
Council. . . . It is from Dunstan that we may date the beginnings 
of that political episcopate which remained so marked a feature of 
English history from this time to the Reformation” (“Conquest of 
England,” p. 347). 
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from the diocese of Lichfield to that of York, editors of 
medizval English Chronicles say nothing, although it 
might have been supposed that the date of the change 
could be ascertained within a few years. But all that 
seems to be certain is this—Bede states in so many words 
that the home of the North Mercians (which is Notting- 
hamshire) was in the diocese of Lichfield. Under the 
year 922 we read in the Saxon Chronicle that Edward 
the Elder took possession of Stamford, Tamworth, and 
Nottingham : it is then added that “all the people who 
were settled in the Mercians’ land submitted to him, both 
Danish and English.” This remark seems to imply that 
Nottingham as well as the other two towns was in Mercia ; 
and, if in Mercia, then it must have been in the diocese of 
Lichfield. On the other hand, we are told that by the 
agreement between Lanfranc of Canterbury and Thomas 
of York the Humber was to be the boundary between the 
two provinces, but in such a way as to include Notting- 
hamshire within the northern province; and between the 
years I10I and 1108 we find the sheriff of Nottingham- 
shire included among the barons of the diocese of York 
(“ Hist. of the Church of York,” iii. p. 30). The transfer 
therefore took place between the first part of the tenth 
century and the latter part of the eleventh. Besides this 
large addition of territory, the diocese often received a 
large accession of dignity and wealth from an outside 
source; for a strange arrangement was begun and con- 
tinued during a considerable part of this period by which 
the archbishop of York held the bishopric of Worcester.* 


* “S, Oswald and his two immediate successors held Worcester 
and York together from 963 to 1016, when Leofsi seems to have 
been appointed probably in consequence of political events. On 
his death Brihtege, nephew of archbishop Wulfstan, held Worcester 
till 1038. It was then disputed between archbishop Elfric and the 
bishop of Crediton. Ealdred, who ultimately obtained it, was 
obliged to resign on his promotion to York in 1061, and S, Wulfstan 
followed, 1062-1096. Bishop Sampson, his successor, was brother 
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It is generally supposed that the English kings desired by 
this arrangement to attach to themselves the spiritual head 
of a half-independent province who would be, in their 
opinion, too much under Danish influence. There can 
be but little doubt that this was the true reason, but it is 
interesting to notice how the fact was regarded by one 
who was nearly a contemporary. William of Malmesbury 
states! that Oswald, bishop of Worcester, having founded 
in that city the monastery of S. Mary, whose monks by 
their zeal put to shame the clerics of S. Peter’s, the 
cathedral church, gained such a reputation that the king, ~ 
by Dunstan’s advice, appointed him to the archbishopric 
of York, but would not allow him to give up the see of 
Worcester lest S. Mary’s monastery might lose the benefit 
of his earnestness. But the real reason seems to show 
itself in the words “qui barbariem gentis moderari pro 
antiquo convictu probe nosset ” ;2 that is, Oswald was made 
archbishop of York because, being a Dane (for he was 
nephew to Odo of Canterbury), being also a near kins- 
man of Oskytel, the late northern archbishop, and having 
worked under him for some years, he was considered the 
most proper person to keep the barbarous Danes within 
bounds. Aldulf, his successor in both, held them, we are 
told, ‘by necessity’; but how the necessity arose we are 
not informed, though there is no doubt it came to Aldulf 
as it had come to Oswald; but for some reason the same 
necessity was not laid upon Wulfstan, Aldulf’s successor, 
and so he is not excused from breaking the canons as 
Aldulf is; but we may be sure that William of Malmes- 


to archbishop Thomas I., and father to Thomas II. The disputes 
about the property of the two sees were continued until the reign 
of Henry II. The later archbishops possessed the church of S. 
Oswald at Gloucester, which was given them by William Rufus” 
(“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 274). 

* “ Gesta Pont.,” p. 248. 

2 Thid., p. 249. 
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bury made a difference between them, because Aldulf was 
a good man, and Wulfstan was not.! 

In the opening year of this period we find the bishop 
of the diocese of Lindisfarne settled at Chester-le-Street, 
having resided there since 883.2. That this spot was for a 
time regarded as the see-town is plain from Symeon’s words, 
“sedes episcopalis in Cuncacestre restauratur”; but the 
title ‘Lindisfarnensis’ still belonged to the bishop,3 except 
when he was called by a name that marked still more 
accurately his close connection with S, Cuthbert ;4 and 
even when Durham had been for some time the cathedral 
city, the old title was not considered inappropriate.s Two 
dates are given for the translation of S. Cuthbert’s bones 
to Durham ; Symeon of Durham writes that in fear of the 
Danes bishop Aldhun in 995 took the saint’s body to 
Durham, where they reared a small wattled church for its 
reception ;© William of Malmesbury states that it was 
taken to Durham in the time of Edmund, who was conse- 


» “Successit ei (Oswald) in utraque sede Aldulphus, sanctus, ut 
perhibent, vir et reverendus. Ipsi pro sanctitate ignoscitur quod 
contra regulas canonum duas sedes tenuerit, quia scilicet non 
ambitione sed necessitate fecerit. Wlstano non ita, qui sanctitate 
discrepabat et habitu” (““Gesta Pont.,” p. 250). 

Godwin (“ De Przsulibus,” p. 658) gives an inadequate reason why 
archbishops of York were also bishops of Worcester ; for it rather 
shows why they took the bishopric than why it was offered to 
them: “non habentes unde se suosque sustentarent, administra- 
tionem plerumque impetrarunt episcopatus Wigornensis.” 

2 Symeon of Durham, i. p.69. ‘“Cestre quz antiquitus dicebatur 
Cunecacestre” (Hoveden, i. p. 44). 


3 a.D. g9o. “ Mildredo Lindisfarnensi antistite ex hac luce sub- 
tracto, Aldhunus ei successit ’’ (Matthew Paris, “Chron, Maj.,” i. 
Pp: 474). 


4 “Sexhelm Sancti Cuthberti’’ is mentioned in a list of sixteen 
bishops, A.D. 937 (“‘Gesta Pont.,” p. 402)—a most appropriate title 
for a bishop whose best proof that he was the bishop of Lindisfarne 
was the fact that he was in possession of S. Cuthbert’s body. 

5 A.D. 1025. ‘‘Edmundus Dunelmensis sive Lindisfarnensis pon- 
tifex’’ (Matthew Paris, “ Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 505). 

® Symeon of Durham, i. p. 79. 
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crated in 1020;! but, as he affirms in the next sentence 
that under the same bishop the cathedral was completed, 
the probability is that shortly after the year 1020 the relics 
were transferred from the small church to the cathedral. 
Matthew Paris supports Symeon of Durham, and also gives 
995 as the year of the establishment of the see at Durham.? 
We may regard, therefore, Chester-le-Street as in no sense 
the see-town of the diocese after 995. 

In 909 the southern boundary of the diocese was the 
Tees, the diocese of Hexham having been long absorbed. 
As the kingdom of the Scots had not yet become aggressive, 
we may take it that the northern boundary was what it 
had been for some time before, the firth of Forth, the limit 
being either the Musselburgh Esk or the territory of the 
monastery of Abercorn. On the south-west the bishop 
would have claimed all the Celtic hinderland, both that 
which had been given to S. Cuthbert in 684 and also that 
which had been attached to the diocese of Hexham, 
though Danish settlements and the counter claims of the 
British bishop of Glasgow would have left him but little 
real authority. On the north-west the boundary would 
have been that described in a former chapter.3 But, as 
time went on, the northern limits of this diocese became 
indistinct ; they had extended as far as English rule and 
English settlements had extended ; but in little more than 
a hundred years the Scots had reached the Tweed either 
by war or by agreement; and then we can easily under- 
stand that the lands between that stream and the Forth, 
although probably still claimed by the bishop of Lindis- 
farne or Durham, were practically no longer within his 
jurisdiction. The steps by which the Scots gained the 
northern bank of the Tweed are not definitely fixed either 


* “Corpus sanctum Dunelmum delatum” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 270). 

7 A.D. 995. “In Dunelmum translatum est, ubi et sedes episcopalis 
deinceps constituta”” (Matthew Paris, “ Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 474). 

3 See p. 74. 
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in time or in extent; but it is probable that they won 
Edinburgh and the country round it—all the English 
territory, in fact, to the north of the Musselburgh Esk, 
between 946 and 955 ;! Haddingtonshire, or the land from 
the Esk to the Lammermuirs, between 959 and 975; and 
Berwickshire by the victorious battle of Carham fought in 
1018.2, If this account of the southward march of the 
Scots be correct, the English lost, first their possessions in 
West and Mid Lothian, then all East Lothian, and lastly 
all Berwickshire. And this may well have been so; they 
would naturally lose to a Celtic enemy first those portions 
of their territory which had the strongest Celtic element in 
their population, and the thoroughly English districts would 


* “During the reign of Eadred (who reigned from 946 to 955) the 
fortress of Edinburgh with the district round it was ceded to the 
king of Scots” (“Conquest of England,” p. 324). 

2 “Whether by peaceful cession on Eadred’s part or not, the 
border fortress of Edinburgh passed during his reign into Scottish 
hands. It is uncertain if the grant of Lothian by Eadgar (who 
reigned from 957 to 975) followed the acquisition of Edinburgh ; but 
at the close of his reign the southward pressure of the Scots was 
strongly felt. ‘Raids upon Saxony’ are marked by the Pictish 
Chronicle among the deeds of King Kenneth, and midst the troubles 
of Aethelred’s reign a Scottish host swept the country to the very 
gates of Durham. . . . Cnut was hardly seated on the throne when 
in ro18 the Scot king Malcolm made a fresh inroad into Northumbria, 
and the flower of its nobles fell fighting in a battle at Carham on 
the Tweed. For a time the blow passed unavenged ; and it was 
not till 1031 that Cnut was forced by fresh outbreaks to march upon 
the Scots. The might of the great conqueror must have been over- 
whelming, for Malcolm submitted without a battle ; but his pledge to 
become Cnut’s ‘man’ seems to have been part of a political arrange- 
ment by which the possession of his conquests was confirmed to the 
Scottish king, and by which the northern half of the old Northum- 
brian kingdom became henceforth part of the Scottish realm” 
(“Conquest of England,” ’p. 470). 

“Tt is said that king Edgar granted Lothian to Kenneth, king 
of Scots, to be held by him as his man” (“Old Eng. Hist.,” 
p. 174). 

Lothian is an indefinite word ; it sometimes includes Berwickshire 
as well as the Lothians, but not always. 
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be the last to be lost. It so happens that Berwickshire in 
its topographical names is one of the most English shires 
in Britain; East Lothian is mainly English, except in its 
natural features; Mid and West Lothian, on the other 
hand, are decidedly Celtic in every respect. Besides this, 
the forward steps taken by the rising Scottish kingdom 
were, geographically, natural and easy; it would reach 
first the Esk, then the Lammermuirs, and then the Tweed. 
Conquest does not necessarily alter diocesan boundaries, 
although we find that among the English and Celts of 
Britain it generally had this effect. We are not, therefore, 
obliged to suppose that the bishop of Lindisfarne or 
Durham lost at once his jurisdiction in every place where 
the English yielded to the Scots; but it was most probably 
an ill-maintained jurisdiction ; for before many years had 
passed it was denied, and finally, though not, we may be 
sure, at first, the English bishop acquiesced. 

The Middle of England felt the religious revival, which 
was contemporary with English successes over the Danes, 
some years earlier than the North. But it was but natural 
that, in a part of England where the Danes still retained 
much of their power, this revival should be both gradual and 
partial and later in date than the corresponding movement 
in the South. The reassertion of Christianity must have 
kept pace with the advance of the West Saxons in those 
parts, and could hardly have preceded it. At first their 
progress was slow, Edward the Elder pushing his way into 
Danish districts and holding them by means of border- 
fortresses like Warwick and Hertford; but the reigns of 
Athelstane and his successors had to be reached before 
bishops were again heard of in eastern Mercia and in East 
Anglia, although the Danes of East Anglia submitted to 
Edward in 921.1 Whether the bishop of Elmham remained 
at Elmham or at Seham or in hiding after the year 870, we 
have no means of deciding ; but we meet with a bishop of 


* Saxon Chronicle. 
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the East Angles! in 937, and again in 955 ;2 there was a 
bishop of London from 926 to 951, who, during a part of 
his time at least, seemed bishop of Elmham ;3 and in the 
first half of the eleventh century the notice of this see is 
not infrequent.4 The dioceses in the English part of Mercia, 
those of Hereford and Worcester, could have experienced 
no change during this period, except that the latter was 
often obliged to regard itself as an appendage to that of 
York. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the diocese 
of Lichfield, whose position was unique, for it lay partly 
within the Dane law and partly in English Mercia, became 
either smaller or larger through the Danish conquests, though 
seemingly it had often to want a bishop.s But the very 
existence of the other Mercian dioceses depended on the 
relations of the Danes with the English and with 
Christianity. For some time after the triumph of the 
Danes the existence of a bishop among them was im- 
possible ; consequently by the year 909 the bishopric of 
Lindsey had long disappeared. It reappears about the 
middle of the tenth century.© But the experiment was not 
successful ; for a few years later we find it united with the 
bishopric of Leicester or Dorchester.7_ We may infer from 
this that Danish opposition to the presence of a bishop was 


t “ Gesta Pont.,” p. 402. 

2 “Anno 955 Edwyo regnante Athulfus quidam omni Orientalis 
Angliz provinciz przeponitur et sedem collocavit Elmhamz ” 
(“De Przesulibus,” pp. 424, 425). 

3 “Dio, Hist. of Norwich,” p. 29 ; “Gesta Pont.,” p. 134. 

4 “a.p. 1038 Aelfric of East Anglia” (Saxon Chronicle). “a.D. 1043 
Stigand, bishop of East Angles” (Saxon Chronicle). 

5 “ After the conquest of Mercia by the Danes in 874 the succession 
at Lichfield is broken off for nearly fifty years” (Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 129). 

“The see of Lichfield only occasionally emerges, although there 
is reason to suppose that there was no long vacancy” (“ Constit. 
Hist.,” 1. p. 274): 

6 Stubbs, “ Registr. Sacr. Anglic.,” p. 28. 

7 “Gesta Pont.,” p. 311. 
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too strong, or that the poverty of the conquered English 
and the indifference of the victorious Danes furnished no 
means of support to the bishop. The ruin which the 
Danes brought on the diocese of Leicester was not so 
complete ; for the bishop merely retired before them and 
transferred his see to another town,’ although he must at 
the same time have lost all jurisdiction over that part of 
his diocese that was situated within the Dane law. Of the 
link between Leicester and Dorchester there can be no 
doubt.2. The bishops are now generally termed bishops of 
Dorchester, although the old title is sometimes retained, 
but the two see-towns are never mentioned in the same 
document,3 and William of Malmesbury clearly indicates 
that Dorchester was the see-town of the diocese of 
Leicester.4 Between 959 and 975 the attempt to place 


t “The bishop of Leicester fed southwards and placed his chair 
at Dorchester in Oxfordshire close to the West Saxon border” 
(“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 274). 

2 “The bishops of Leicester from Totta or Torthelm (A.D. 737) to 
Ceolred (4.D. 840-869) are called ‘ Legoracensis civitatis.’ From the 
accession of Alheard who succeeded Ceolred, they are called bishops 
of Dorchester” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 129). 

“Ealheard, bishop of Dorchester” (Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 897). 

3 A.D. 909, bishop of Dorchester consecrated (“Gesta Reg.,” i. 
p. 141). 

A.D. 937, bishop of Leicester, but not of Dorchester, mentioned 
among sixteen English bishops (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 403). 

“A.D. 953, Wlstano Eboracensi archiepiscopo de custodia soluto 
apud Dorkecestram episcopali restituitur dignitati” (Matthew Paris, 
“Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 459). 

“A.D. 954; in this year archbishop Wulfstan again received a 
bishopric at Dorchester” (Saxon Chronicle). 

“A.D. 971; in this year died archbishop Oskytel; he was first 
hallowed suffragan bishop of Dorchester, and afterwards . .. he 
was hallowed archbisnop of York” (Saxon Chronicle). 

* “Hic (Leuuinus) tempore regis Edgari (who reigned from 959 to 
975) conjunxit episcopatus Lindisfarorum, qui nunc dicitur Lin- 
coliensis, et Legecestrensium” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 311). 

“It (the see of Lindsey) reappears in 953, but is joined with 
Dorchester about fifty years later” (“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 274). 

“ Dorcecestra est villa in pago Oxenefordensi, exilis et infrequens, 
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a bishop among the Danes of Lindsey was finally aban- 
doned, and the bishopric was added to the united diocese 
of Leicester and Dorchester.t The addition did not make 
any difference to the title of the see,2 and perhaps did not 


Majestas tamen ecclesiarum magna, seu veteri opera seu sedulitate 
nova. Ibi post Edherd hi fuerunt episcopi.... Leonuine. Hic 
est ille qui ambos conjunxit episcopatus” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 312). 

Thus in one passage the bishop is said to have united the sees of 
Leicester and Lincoln, in the other two sees of which that of 
Dorchester is one ; the inference is that the see of Leicester was the 
same as that of Dorchester. 

t See note 4, p. 210. 

“ The line (of the succession of the bishops of Lindsey) breaks off 
at the Danish conquest and reappears in the middle of the tenth 
century ; shortly after which date the dioceses of Lindsey and 
Dorchester are united ” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 130). 

How complete the merging was may be seen by comparing these 
two passages :— 

“a.D. 959, Leofwino Lindissz regionis antistite defuncto, Ailnothus 
successit, et illi Ascwinus” (Matthew Paris, “ Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 462). 

“a.D. 982, Escuuinus Dorcestrensis episcopus” (‘“Gesta Pont.,” 
p- 411). 

Here the same man figures as bishop both of Lindsey and of 
Dorchester. 

2 “A.D, gg2, Aeswig, bishop of Dorchester ” (Saxon Chronicle). 

“a.p, 1006, Eadnoth, bishop of Dorchester” (Saxon Chronicle). 

“ a.D. 1034, bishop of Dorchester ” (Saxon Chronicle). 

“a.p. 1046 died Eadnoth, the good bishop, in Oxfordshire, and 
king Edward gave the bishopric to Ulf his priest, and ill he 
bestowed it” (Saxon Chronicle). 

“ Radnoth II., bishop of Dorchester, Leicester, and Sidnacester ” 
(“ Early English Church,” p. 310 note). 

“ Sidnacester is commonly identified with Stow, a village between 
Gainsborough and Lincoln” (“ Early English Church,” p. 310 note). 

But Matthew Paris (“ Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 344) remarks: “ Horum 
episcoporum (the bishops of Lindsey) ubi sedem haberent cathe- 
dralem penitus ignoramus.” 

The following fact almost proves that Oxfordshire and Lincoln- 
shire were in the same diocese: the Saxon Chronicle, under the 
year 1049, states that Eadnoth, the good bishop of Oxfordshire, died ; 
and this Eadnoth, according to a charter in the Ensham Chartulary 
(Parker’s “Early History of Oxford,” pp. 170, 172), made this 
monastery an adjunct to the minster of S. Mary at Stowe in 
Lincolnshire, 
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for some years add much to the labours of the diocesan 
bishop; for Lincolnshire, with its liability to piratical 
attacks and with its half-Danish population must have 
presented a most uninviting aspect to any but the most 
resolute bishop.t The limits of the diocese of Dorchester 
must have varied considerably. From the time when he 
fled from Leicester to the day of Edward the Elder’s 
triumph over the Danes in 921 the bishop could have 
retained only that portion of his diocese which had not 
been given over to the Danes, that is to say, Oxfordshire 
and the larger part of Buckinghamshire with the southern 
extremity of Northamptonshire.2 Edward’s victory must 
have restored the diocese, at least nominally, to its original 
proportions. From about the year 975,3 by which time 
Lindsey had been added to it, it was civilly subject to 
three jurisdictions, which received the names of Mercia, 
East Anglia, and Essex, but did not possess the old boun- 


* But the Danes’ antagonism to the English and to Christianity 
was, according to Green, short-lived: “Letters, arts, religion, 
governments, disappeared before these Northmen as before the 
Northmen of old. But, when the wild burst of the storm was over, 
land, people, government, reappeared unchanged. England still 
remained England ; the Danes sank quickly into the mass of those 
around them; and Woden yielded without a struggle to Christ. 
The secret of this difference between the two invasions was that the 
battle was no longer between men of different races. It was no 
longer a fight between Briton and German, between Englishman 
and Welshman. The Danes were the same people in blood and 
speech with the people they attacked ; they were, in fact, Englishmen 
bringing back to an England which had forgotten its origins the 
barbaric England of its pirate forefathers. Nowhere over Europe 
was the fight so fierce, because nowhere else were the combatants 
men of one blood and one speech. But just for this reason the 
fusion of the Northmen with their foes was nowhere so peaceful and 
so complete” (“Short Hist. of Eng. People,” p. 42). 

2 “The boundary (between the English and the Danish part of 
Mercia) ran along the Thames to the mouth of the Lea, then by 
Bedford and the river Ouse to the old Roman road called Watling 
Street’ (“ Old Eng. Hist...” p. 125). 

3 Ibid., p. 182. 
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daries of these districts, Lindsey being in the first-named 
aldermanry, and the old diocese of Leicester and Dorchester 
being divided between the two other aldermanries.: And 
yet it may be doubted whether the position of the bishop of 
Dorchester was at all assured in the part of his old diocese 
which had been wrested from the Danes; for we find 
Aethelwold, bishop of Winchester, refounding the abbey 
of Peterborough about the year 966 ;2 and in 969, Ethelwine, 
alderman of the East Angles, calls in S. Oswald, arch- 
bishop of York, to help him in refounding the abbey of 
Ramsey.3 

While in other parts of England this period was marked 
by the restoration of old dioceses, it was characterised in 
the South by the creation of new ones. It was not that 
this feature was prevalent throughout the whole of the 
South. The dioceses of Canterbury, Selsey, and Rochester 
were from their size hardly susceptible of division. All 
three suffered much from the inroads of the Danes, that 
of Canterbury even losing an archbishop in the cause of 
Christianity and freedom;4 but they were affected by 


* “The diocese of Dorchester, as it existed in the tenth century, 
though once a portion of the Mercian kingdom, was not included 
under the jurisdiction of the Mercian ealdorman, but was part of 
the Dane law, except the country round Oxford, which was a border 
fortress of the West Saxons against the Danes and perhaps the 
southern part of Bucks. The shires of Bedford, Hertford, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, and Northampton, with the district of Kesteven seem 
to have belonged to the ealdormanry of Aethelwine of East Anglia ; 
and as in the reign of Aethelred the reeves of Oxford and Bucking- 
ham were brought to task by Leofsige, ealdorman of Essex, the 
remainder of the diocese would appear to have been placed under 
the ealdorman of the East Saxons” (Robertson’s “ Hist. Essays,” 
p. 181). 

2 “Gesta Pont.,” p. 317. “In Huntendunensi sunt Burch et 
Ramesia et Croland.’” Peterborough is now in Northamptonshire. 

3 “Gesta Pont.,” p. 318. 

4 The dioceses of Sherborne and Winchester have the honourable 
distinction of having several bishops who fought against the Danes. 
In 835 two West Saxon bishops fell at Charmouth (Saxon Chronicle) ; 
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none but passing troubles, and no alterations were made 
in their boundaries. Wessex, on the other hand, under- 
went a great change in its diocesan. arrangements—a 
change which has led to much discussion, and which has 
not yet been made clear in all its details. It will be 
remembered that what was done in the way of diocesan 
change in 705 was to divide the diocese of Winchester 
into the dioceses of Winchester and Sherborne, and to 
give to Winchester, according to William of Malmesbury, 
Hampshire and Surrey, to Sherborne Dorsetshire, Wilt- 
shire, Berkshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall ;1 
or, according to the Saxon Chronicle and Henry of Hun-. 
tingdon, or, to put it more accurately, according to 
inferences fairly drawn from them, to Winchester Hamp- 
shire, Surrey, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, to Sherborne 
Dorsetshire and Somersetshire. There is, at any rate, 
in the first division of :\Wessex no doubt about the number 
of the sees, and no doubt about their sites. Still, leaving 
out the case of bishop Aetla,?2 about which no conclusion 
can be arrived at, it is certain that between 705 and g09 
there were bishops in Wessex other than the two bishops 
of Winchester and Sherborne; for bishop Asser must at 
one time have had charge of the western part of the 
diocese of Sherborne;3 there was in 870 an Ethelred, 
in 845 Bishop Ealhstan of Sherborne fought on the Parret (Saxon 
Chronicle) ; in 871 Heahmund of Sherborne fell at Merton (Saxon 
Chronicle) ; in 937 Werstan of Sherborne was killed at Bamborough 
(“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 178). 

* See p. 144, where it is shown that Cornwall and Devon could not 
have been included in the Sherborne diocese in 705, though there 
is no doubt that for some time before go9 they were. 

2'See p. 128. 

3 “Asser tells us that, among other offices bestowed on him by 
king Alfred was ‘the charge of Exeter with the whole diocese that 
belonged to it in Saxony (Wessex) and Cornwall’; in other words, 
he had assigned to him, first of all, the charge of the western portion 
of the diocese, which at that time reached to the Land’s End, he 


succeeding to the charge of the whole on the decease of Wulfsige” 
(“ Dio. Hist. of Salisbury,” p. 50). 
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bishop of Wiltshire; for he is mentioned as having 
become archbishop of Canterbury ;! we have Forthere 
and Herewald,? bishops of Sherborne, in 737, and Here- 
frith and Wigthegn, bishops of Winchester in 825 ;3 it 
seems almost necessary to suppose that in both cases the 
one was assistant or coadjutor bishop of the other. In the 
year 909 occurred the second formal division of Wessex. 
Of this there can be no doubt; for it is proved by charter- 
evidence ;4 but in the recording of it several misstatements 
have been made, and these have created suspicions as to 


* Saxon Chronicle. 

? “Dio. Hist. of Salisbury,” p. 50. 

3 Two West Saxon bishops fell in the battle of Charmouth in 835 
(Saxon Chronicle), but neither of them could have been bishop of 
Sherborne; for Eahlstan, bishop of that see, acted as Ecgbert’s 
general in Kent in 823, and was one of the commanders who defeated 
the Danes on the Parret in 845 (Saxon Chronicle). One of them, 
Herefrith, was bishop of Winchester, and yet there was apparently 
another bishop of Winchester, at any rate during a part of Here- 
frith’s episcopate: “Herefrith attests charters first in A.D. 825 and 
826. As Wigthern continued to be bishop of Winchester until at 
least 828, it seems almost necessary to suppose that Herefrith was 
appointed asa coadjutor. The Profession (of obedience to Canter- 
bury), however, contains no indication that this was the case. It is 
probable that the West Saxon kingdom under Egbert or Ethelwulf 
had its number of bishops increased ; Ethelred, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who succeeded in 870, had previously been bishop of 
Wiltshire. Yet there is no record of the foundation of a see in 
Wiltshire before the reign of Edward the Elder. We must there- 
fore suppose that occasional shire-bishops were appointed in this 
kingdom, perhaps without distinct sees, such as are found in the 
next century as bishops of Berkshire, Cornwall, &c., and that 
Herefrith, being one of these, may yet have taken his title from 
the see to whose bishop he was coadjutor” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“ Councils,” iil. p. 596). 

4 “Tt would appear quite certain that Edward divided the diocese 
of Winchester into two in gog; see Kemble’s C. D., Nos. 1090, 1092, 
1094, 1095. Possibly the rest of Wessex was divided at the same 
time ; from this date the succession in Ramsbury (for Wilts and 
Berks), Wells, and Crediton begins; and the most ancient tenth 
century MS. assigns the division of the whole to nearly the same 
period” (Stubbs, “ Registr. Sacr. Anglic.,” p. 23). 
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the reality of the division. The original authority is 
Leofric’s Missal; we give the version of it which has 
been handed down to us by William of Malmesbury : 
“Anno quo a nativitate Domini transacti sunt anni non- 
genti quatuor, misit papa Formosus in Angliam epistolas, 
quibus dabat excommunicationem et maledictionem regi 
Edwardo et omnibus subjectis ejus, pro benedictione quam 
dederat beatus Gregorius genti Anglorum a sede sancti 
Petri; nam per septem annos plenos destituta fuerat 
episcopis omnis regio Gewisorum, id est, West-Saxonum. 
Quo audito, congregavit rex Edwardus synodum sena- 
torum gentis Anglorum, cui presidebat Pleimundus 
archiepiscopus interpretans districta verba apostolice 
legationis. Tunc rex et episcopi elegere sibi suisque 
salubre consilium, et juxta vocem Dominicam ‘ Messis 
quidem multa, operarii autem pauci’ elegerunt et con- 
stituerunt singulos episcopos singulis provinciis Gewisorum, 
et quod olim duo habuerunt in quinque diviserunt. Acto 
concilio, archiepiscopus Romam cum honorificis muneribus - 
adiit, paparn magna humilitate placavit, decreta regis reci- 
tavit, quod apostolico maxime placuit. Rediens ad patriam, 
in urbe Cantuarie uno die septem episcopos septem 
ecclesiis ordinavit ; Fridestanum ad ecclesiam Wintoni- 
ensem, Adelstanum ad Cornubiensem,! Werstanum ad 
Scireburnensem, Adelelmum ad Wellensem, Edulfum ad 
Cridiensem. Sed et aliis provinciis constituit duos 


* Leofric’s Missal has ‘“Corvinensem”; so has Florence of 
Worcester (i. p. 236). “ Ramsbury, not Cornwall, is meant” (Editor’s 
note in “Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 141). “The bishops of Ramsbury are 
usually termed ‘episcopi Corvinensis ecclesiz.’ The little town 
chosen as their see is in the north-east of Wiltshire, and was 
originally called Hreefenes-byrig, that is Ravensbury, ultimately 
corrupted into Ramsbury. The Latin name was a simple translation 
of the Anglo-Saxon. Some confusion has arisen from writers not 
being aware of the real meaning of the name, and so mistaking it 
for a corruption of ‘Cornubiensis,’ speaking of the bishops of 
Ramsbury as though they were bishops in Cornwall and not in 
Wiltshire” (“ Dio. Hist. of Salisbury,” p. 54). 
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episcopos, Australibus Saxonibus virum idoneum Ber- 
negum, et Merciis Chenulfum ad civitatem Dorcestrz ” 
(“Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 140). 

On the misstatements here made Bishop Stubbs thus 
comments: “It contains so many mistakes that a charge 
of forgery or fabrication has been freely brought against it. 
It is, however, very difficult to see for what purpose it 
should be forged, and there is enough truth at the bottom 
to enable us to refer the difficulty to a series of misunder- 
standings. The chief misstatement is that Formosus wrote 
to king Edward in 904; Formosus died in 896, and Edward 
became king in 901; Wessex certainly was not destitute 
of bishops for seven years at either date, both the West 
Saxon sees being full during the whole time; and the 
names of the seven bishops said to have been consecrated 
together at Canterbury cannot be made to agree with the 
date of 904. On the other hand, it is certain that Formosus 
took an interest in the affairs of the English Church, and 
that during his pontificate the number of bishops was 
greatly thinned owing to the conquests of the Danes. It 
is also certain that in 908 archbishop Plegmund went to 
Rome, and that in 909 the diocese of Winchester was 
divided. This much being clear, there is no difficulty in 
believing that seven bishops were in the latter year 
consecrated at Canterbury, or in referring the names given 
in the text to that date. The date of A.D. 905 is given in 
the Exeter Missal” (“ Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 140). 

Two questions now remain to be discussed: What were 
these five dioceses into which Wessex was divided in 909? 
and, What were their boundaries? There can be no doubt 
that four out of the five were those of Winchester, Sher- 
borne, Wells, and Exeter or Crediton, as it was then 
called. But was the fifth the diocese of Cornwall or of 
Ramsbury? According to Leofric’s Missal, the original 
authority, it was the latter, and Florence of Worcester 


* See note on p. 210. 
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copies the word correctly. William of Malmesbury speaks 
of the diocese of Cornwall ;1 but, as if remembering that a 
bishop of Wiltshire was spoken of both before and after 
the year 909, and must therefore be taken into account, he 
remarks that not many years after the division a bishopric 
of Wiltshire was added.2_ Possibly he was misled by the 
likeness between ‘Cornubiensis’ and ‘Corviensis, 3 and 
he must have been aware that about this time (though 
in reality it was some years later) the West Saxons 
founded a see in Cornwall.4 But he weakens the force 
of his assertion by the statement that when Wiltshire 
became a diocese the see of Sherborne retained Berkshire 
as well as Dorsetshire.s It isa moot point whether before 
the division in 909 Wiltshire and Berkshire were in the 
diocese of Sherborne or in that of Winchester, but if they 
were included in that of Sherborne it was morally impos- 
sible, or at least most unlikely, that Wiltshire should be 
cut off and Berkshire retained. Besides, we have in 
Abingdon charters a bishop who is called at one time ‘of 
Berkshire,’ at another ‘of Wiltshire. There is this also 
to be said in favour of Ramsbury as against Cornwall—the 
Leofric Missal states that a bishop was appointed for each 
aS (GeStAVRES.5 ae LAO, 


2 


“Primo fuit episcopus unus in Dorcestra, mox duo, unus in 
Wintonia, alter in Scireburna. Duobus tempore regis Edwardi 
tres additi, Wellensis, Cridiensis, Cornubiensis. Nec multo post 
sextus in Ramesberia” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 157). 

Matthew Paris follows William of Malmesbury (“Chron. Maj.,” 
i. p. 438). 

3 The first syllable in Cornwall is derived from or rather akin to 
‘cornu, a horn, and has nothing to do with ‘cornix, a crow; but 
the similarity between ‘Cornubiensis’ and ‘Corviensis’ must have 
been increased in men’s minds by the fact that ‘cornix’ and 
‘corvus’ are birds of the same kind. 

* The final annexation of Cornwall is marked by the founda- 
tion of a new see by Athelstane between 925 and 931; see 
Pedler’s “Ancient Bishopric of Cornwall,’ quoted in “Constit. Hist.,” 
LEpa2y2. 

5 “Gesta Pont.,” p. 20. 
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province of the West Saxons. The five provinces may be 
said to have comprised the original settlement in Hampshire 
and the settlements of the Wilsztas, the Dorsetas, the 
Sumorsztas, and the Defensztas ; * it would be historically 
incorrect to include Cornwall or to exclude Wiltshire. It 
may be added that, as Exeter was not taken by the West 
Saxons until 925 or later, it is most unlikely that there 
should have been a West Saxon bishop to the west of 
Exeter in 909. 

We now come to the question of the boundaries of the 
West Saxon dioceses as they were constituted in or about 
the year 909. If we accept as in the main? correct William 
of Malmesbury’s interpretation of the division made in 
705, we must believe that the diocese of Sherborne, 
consisting of Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, Somerset- 
shire, and Devonshire, was in 909 divided into the four 
dioceses of Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, and 
Wiltshire, to the last of which Berkshire was attached ; 3 


t Settlers or ‘sazetas’ in Berkshire and Surrey were never spoken 
of in Saxon times. In neither shire, therefore, was there a distinct 
settlement, but they must have been peopled by the surplus popula- 
tion of Wiltshire and Hampshire. The word ‘Surrey’ or ‘south 
kingdom’ seems at first sight to point distinctly to a separate 
settlement, but we must remember that the word was coined by 
Mercians, not by West Saxons, and merely pointed to the fact that 
it was the West Saxon territory which the Mercians held south of 
the Thames, and that they held it by means of an under-king. The 
jJand which now constitutes Berkshire was probably cut off from the 
original Wiltshire and Hampshire, and formed into a shire, in order 
that there might be an alderman in the valley of the Thames to keep 
watch over the Mercians on the other side of the river. 

* Cornwall and Devon, as before pointed out, could not have been 
within the diocese of Sherborne in 705, though the latter, or the 
larger part of it, would have become so not very long after gog. 

3 It is impossible to believe, in the absence of other evidence 
which is not forthcoming, William of Malmesbury’s statement 
(“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 20) that the see of Sherborne retained Berkshire, 
while it parted with Wiltshire. In later days Dorsetshire was tacked 
on to the see of Bristol, but such an arrangement would have been 
impossible in Saxon days. 
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the diocese of Winchester would have remained unaltered.* 
On the other hand, if the Saxon Chronicle and Henry of 
Huntingdon are right, the diocese of Sherborne, consisting 
of the three shires of Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, was 
in 909 divided into three dioceses, each of which was coter- 
minous with a shire, while the diocese of Winchester, 
consisting of Hampshire, Surrey, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, 
was divided into two parts, the two first shires becoming 
the new diocese of Winchester, the last two forming a 
diocese which generally went by the name of the diocese 
of Wiltshire or Ramsbury, but was perhaps sometimes 
called the diocese of Berkshire or Sonning. Bishop 
Stubbs, in referring to the last-named diocese, decides 
against William of Malmesbury and in favour of the 
Saxon Chronicle; “The see of Ramsbury,” he writes,3 
“had no cathedral, and was moved about in Wiltshire 
and Berkshire, resting sometimes at Sonning, but finally 
joined to Sherborne just before the Conquest. It may 
have existed in the same way before the time of Alfred, 
and been a sort of suffragan see to Winchester.” 

A diocese generally, though not necessarily, has a see- 


After the division of 909 the diocese of Sherborne was clearly the 
shire of the Dorszetas. 


“a.D. 958, AXlsius Dorsetensium episcopus obiit” (Florence of 
Worcester, i. p. 137). 

“A.D. 978; in this year died Alfwold ; he was bishop on Dorszetum” 
(Saxon Chronicle). 

* One of the strongest arguments against William of Malmesbury’s 
idea of the nature of the division of 705 is this—that the diocese of 
Winchester was certainly divided into two parts in 909 (Stubbs, 
“Registr. Sacr. Anglic.,” p. 23). Now it is well known that it 
consisted of Hampshire and Surrey in later times, but William of 
Malmesbury states that these were its component parts between 
705 and gog ; therefore, according to him, it underwent no change 
in the latter year. 

* It seems doubtful whether the bishop of Berkshire, whom we 


meet with later on, was only a suffragan of the bishop of Ramsbury 
or was the bishop himself. 


2o Constit. Hist,” iapre7 5. 
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town. The two parent dioceses of Winchester and Sher- 
borne, being already in possession of sees, did not lose 
them through the changes which took place in or about 
go9. But of the three new dioceses, one changed its see 
after a few years, another, in the opinion of some writers, 
never had a properly constituted see, while the third 
retained its see throughout this period. The second of 
the dioceses is that of Ramsbury.! The village of Rams- 
bury has perhaps the best claim to the title of see-town ; 
for the bishop is most often called after it or by its Latin 
equivalent,? and its position would have made it most 
suitable for a bishop who had the oversight of Wiltshire 
and Berkshire; for it was in the middle of the diocese. 
The other two places from which the bishop sometimes 
took his title, were Wilton and Sonning, both of them 
most unsuitable for episcopal residence; for they were at 
the extreme south and north ends of the diocese. But 
Wilton was the shire-town of Wiltshire, and would 
naturally give its name to the shire-bishop.3 Sonning, 


mICONStitA ELISt ala Pye 7k. 

2 Ramesbiriz ” (“ Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 100). 

“Corvinensem ” (“Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 141 note). 

“Non multo post additus est sextus (episcopatus) qui haberet 
sedem in Ramesbiria” (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 20). 

“Sedem in Ramesbiria habuit” (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 178). 

See, too, “ Gesta Pont.,” pp. 157, 181, 182. 

3 “Wiltona est vicus non exiguus, supra Wile fluvium positus, 
tantz celebritatis, ut totus pagus ab eo vocetur” (“Gesta Pont.,” 
p. 188). 

“Oda Wiltensis” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 402), A.D. 937. 

“ Wiltunensis” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 405), A.D. 974. 

“ Wiltoniensis episcopus” (“Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 272). 

“ Osulfus Wiltoniensis przesul obiit, et in Wiltonia tumulatus est” 
(Florence of Worcester, ii. p. 141) A.D. 970. 

‘Wiltensis’ may be either ‘of Wilton’ or ‘of Wiltshire’ ; 
‘ Wiltunensis’ and ‘Wiltoniensis’ are certainly ‘of Wilton.’ 

The following is clear evidence that Ramsbury and Wilton were 
names for the same see: “a.D. 1045, Brihtwoldus, Ramesberiensis 
pontifex, obiit, et Hermannus regis capellanus successit” (Matthew 
Paris, “Chron, Maj.,” i. p. 517). But Florence of Worcester had 
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too, probably from its possession of an episcopal palace 
and estate (for it was in no way prominent among the 
towns of Berkshire), gave another title to the bishop, who 
is called by Florence of Worcester ‘episcopus Sunnung- 
nensis.’t He is also called ‘bishop of Wiltshire’ by the 
Saxon Chronicle, not only before 909,2 when it is prob- 
able that Wiltshire only was in his diocese, and that he was 
only the assistant-bishop to the see of Winchester, but 
also after 909,3 when it is certain that Berkshire as well as 
Wiltshire belonged to him. The title ‘bishop of Berk- 
shire’ was another title occasionally borne by the bishop 
of this diocese, but this is not its only use; for the holder 
of it, in one instance at least, could not possibly have been 
the diocesan bishop,4 but was probably an assistant-bishop 
under him, or, if Berkshire was not separated from the see 
of Winchester in g09, but at some period later on, under 


written ‘ Wiltoniensis, not ‘Ramesberiensis’ (ii. p. 199), and Mat- 
thew Paris (“Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 524) himself describes Hermann 
as “ Wiltoniensis przesul.” 

‘Wiltonensis’ and ‘Wintoniensis’ are sometimes confused ; 
thus Siric or Sigeric, archbishop of Canterbury in 987, had been 
“episcopus Wiltoniensis non Wintoniensis, ut perperam quidam ” 
(“De Przesul.,” p. 53). By Matthew Paris (“ Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 450) 
Odo is called ‘Wellensis’ or bishop of Wells instead of ‘ Wil- 
toniensis” (i. p. 236). 

t That Berkshire was sometimes preferred to Wiltshire is shown 
by the following notice: “ Aelfstanus Wiltoniensis episcopus 
defunctus Abbandoniz sepelitur” (Florence of Worcester, i. p. 146), 
A.D. 981. 

2 “ Aethelred Wiltunscire, bisceop,” a.D. 870 (Saxon Chronicle). 

3 “Aelfstan, bisceop on Wiltunscire,” a.D. 980 (Saxon Chronicle). 

“Aelfric Wiltunscire, bisceop,” A.D. 995 (Saxon Chronicle). 

4 “Herman signs as ‘ Wiltoniensis episcopus,’ and is also spoken of 
as a ‘biscope in Bearrucsyre.’ Nevertheless, some one hundred and 
fifty years before the days of Herman we have Cynsige expressly called 
‘biscope of Berrocsire, and he must have been a contemporary of 
no less than two bishops of Ramsbury, Aethelstan and Odo. It is, of 
course, possible that Cynsige may have been an assistant or suffragan 
bishop with jurisdiction over the Berkshire portion of the diocese. 
But the truth is more probably this, that in Ramsbury diocese were 
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the bishop of Winchester. The writer of the “ Diocesan 
History of Salisbury” seems to think that he might have 
been an assistant-bishop under the Mercian bishop of 
Dorchester ; but we have no reason for supposing that 
Berkshire, or any part of it, was ever included in Mercia, 
at least not in Athelstane’s day. 

The bishopric of Wells? was strictly a shire-bishopric, 
the diocese and the shire covering exactly the same ground ; 
its bishop, therefore, seemed to have been called generally 
before the Norman Conquest ‘bishop of Somerset.’2 
Wells was the only see-town, although we hear of a 
bishop’s being buried at Glastonbury,3 which in later days 
did for a short time divide the honour with Bath; but 
there is no further indication of its being a bishop’s seat 
during this period. 

During the first half of the ninth century West Wales 


included, at all events in the first instance, only such portions of the 
present counties of Wilts and Berks as were, in the beginning of 
the tenth century, in the territory of the West Saxons. Even here 
we are met with a difficulty, for about this period the boundary line 
of Wessex and Mercia was continually shifting. Dorchester, in 
Oxfordshire, for example, the cradle of West Saxon Christianity, 
when chosen in 634 by King Cenwalch as the seat of the bishopric 
of Birinus, was undoubtedly at that time within the limits of his 
kingdom. But when, towards the close of the ninth century, it 
became, in succession to Leicester, the see of the bishops of Mercia 
(afterwards removed to Lincoln), it seems evident that meanwhile 
Mercia had extended its boundary in a southern direction, and 
included some portions of Oxfordshire, Berks, and possibly Wilts, 
which had previously been in Wessex” (‘‘ Dio. Hist. of Salisbury,” 


= Villa in Sumersetensi pago pro copia fonticulorum ibi ebul- 
lientium ita dicta” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 193). It is called Fontinetum 
(“Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 38), and Welle (“Gesta Reg.,” i. pp. 100, 
224; ‘“Gesta Pont.,” p. 194). The bishop is ‘Wellensis’ (“Gesta 
Reg.,” i. p. 141; ii. p. 352), and ‘Fontanensis’ (“Gesta Reg.,” 
ih js Fe7AaNy 

2 “ 4 D, 1033, Merenwit, bisceop on Sumerszetan” (Saxon Chronicle). 

“4.p. 1061, Se waes bisceop on Sumersztan ” (Saxon Chronicle). 

3 A,D. 1033 (Saxon Chronicle). 
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or Cornwall with the larger portion of Devon was 
attacked by the West Saxons.2 By 835, if not before, 
all Devonshire must have been in their hands ;3 and 
Cornwall, if still a separate principality, was subject both 
ecclesiastically and civilly to Wessex. No ecclesiastical 
changes were, however, made at first in either Cornwall or 
Devon, except that the British bishops were required to 
profess canonical obedience to the see of Canterbury ; 5 
but in 884 “ Devonshire and some small part of Cornwall ”® 
were placed under the spiritual direction of bishop Asser,7 
and on his being appointed in 900 to the see of Sherborne, 
these districts were attached to it. In 909 occurred the 
great diocesan changes in the kingdom of Wessex, and 
then Devonshire received its shire-bishop ; to the bishopric 
were added three Cornish villages The early bishops of 


* Devonshire to the east of the Axe had apparently been in 
Saxon hands since the year 700, for the Saxons then shared Exeter 
with the Britons (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 673). 

2 “ap, 813, Egbert harried in West Wales from eastward to ~ 
westward. 

“a.D, 832 there was a fight between the Welsh and the men of 
Devon (the Saxon settlers) at Gafulford. 

“a.D, 835 a great naval force came to the West Welsh, and they 
(the Danes and the Welsh) combined together and warred against 
Egbert, king of the West Saxons. When he heard that he went 
thither with an army and fought against them at Hengestesdun and 
there put to flight both the Welsh and the Danes” (Saxon Chronicle). 

3 “823, the battle of Gavelford, and, 835, a second victory of 
Egbert over Cornish and Danes gives the Saxons Devonshire” 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 673). 

Ae bid apy O73 

5 Between 833 and 870 Kenstec, bishop of Dinnurrin in Cornwall, 
professes canonical obedience to Ceolnoth, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Ibid., i. p. 674). © Thid Si. poze. 

7 “a.D. 884, Asser, De reb. gest. Aelfredi : ‘ Dedit mihi (Aelfridus 
Asserio) Exancestre cum omni parochia quz ad se pertinebat in 
Saxonia et in Cornubia’ ; Saxonia= Devonshire ” (Ibid., i. p. 675). 

e Lbid Fiepnozse 

9 “Leofric’s Missal—Plegmundus ordinavit.... Eadulfum ad 
ecclesiam Cridiensem ; cui etiam addiderunt tres villas in Cornubia, 
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Devonshire were called from their see bishops of Crediton ; 
this is the title given them by Leofric’s Missal in the 
narration of the institution of the bishopric; but it would 
appear that there is some authority for supposing that the 
first see-town was Tawton.! 

The British bishop of Cornwall recognised the supre- 
macy of Canterbury at some date between 833 and 
870 ;? the foundation of the see of Crediton in 909 appa- 
rently made no difference to him; in 931 he became, 
according to Bishop Stubbs, a recognised suffragan of 
Canterbury ;3 about 950 he was probably a Saxon, and 
ever after continued to be so;4 and either in 1026 or 
between 1031 and 1035, or in 1043,5 the Cornish see was 
merged in that of Crediton. This arrangement was first 
made, according to William of Malmesbury, by Canute, 
as a matter of personal favour, but it was continued 


quarum nomina sunt hee, Polltun, Ceelling, Landuuithan ; (a) ut 
inde singulis annis visitaret gentem Cornubiensem ad exprimendos 
eorum errores. Nam antea in quantum potuerunt veritati resiste- 
bant, et non decretis Apostolicis obediebant.” 
(a) Pawton in S. Breoc, Callington and Lawhitton” (Haddan 
and Stubbs, “ Councils,” (i. p. 676). 

x “The seat of the Devonshire bishopric was first at Tawton and 
then at Crediton, which is now Kirton” (“De Presul.,” p. 395). 
Godwin’s editor (p. 397) explains that Tawton was not North 
Tawton, but Tawton Episcopi. 

Tawton “ubi Werstanus et Putta primi Devonize episcopi circa 
annum salutis 906 sederunt” (Camden’s “ Britannia,” p. 150). 

? Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 674. 

3 “The earliest signature of a Cornish bishop to a Saxon grant is 
dated a.D. 931” (Ibid., i. p. 676). 

4 “Tf the imperfect name Ethel... is rightly filled up into 
Ethelgeard, either there was a Saxon bishop of Cornwall during 
Eadred’s reign, a.D. 946-955, or the Saxon bishop of Crediton, 
named Ethelgar 934-953, had charge of the Cornish see in addition 
to his own. Thenceforth, unless Comoere be an exception, the 
Cornish bishops (separate from Crediton) were certainly Saxons” 
(Ibid., i. p. 683). 

5 For an explanation of the doubt see Haddan and Stubbs, 
“ Councils,” i. p. 688. 
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and became permanent; Florence of Worcester makes 
Edward the Confessor, not Canute, the author of the 
change.? 

There are points respecting the site of the see-town 
of the Cornish bishopric which cannot be cleared up. 
Kenstec, who was bishop at some period between 833 and 
870, styles himself bishop of Dinnurrin;? but it is not 
known where Dinnurrin was. Without any doubt it is the 
same as Dingerein3 or the Castle of Geraint, which was the 
Cornish harbour at which S. Teilo landed, according to the 
book of Llandaff, when he crossed from Armorica to visit 
king Gerennius on his deathbed.4 But we know nothing 
certain of the site of Dinnurrin. That the see-town was 


* “Eo apud eum (Cnutonem regem) gratiz processit (Livingus 
episcopus Cridiensis) ut defuncto avunculo suo Brithwaldo, qui erat 
Cornubiensis episcopus, ambos arbitratu suo uniret episcopatus ” 
(“Gesta Pont.,” p. 200). 

“ Hic (Livingus) defuncto Brithwaldo suo avunculo, Cornubiensem 
presulatum, rege Edwardo permittente, Domnaniensi coadunavit 
episcopatui” (Florence of Worcester, i. p. 238). 

“Nec eo contentus, Wigorniensem etiam assumpsit, et unus 
omne rexit quoad vixit” (“ De Przesulibus,” p. 399). 

“a.D. 1046, Livingus, qui Wigorniensem, Cridiensem et Cornu- 
biensem habuit episcopatus, obiit. Post cujus discessum Leofric, 
regis cancellarius, Cridiensem et Cornubiensem obtinuit episcopatus, 
Wigornensem vero pontificatum Aldredus suscepit” (Matthew Paris, 
“Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 578). 

“A.D. 1047; in this year died Lyfing, the eloquent bishop ; and he 
had three bishoprics, one in Devonshire, one in Cornwall, and one 
in Worcester” (Saxon Chronicle), 

2 “Ego Kenstec, ad Episcopalem sedem in gente Cornubia in 
monasterio quod lingua Brettonum appellatur Dinnurrin electus” 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 674). 

3 “Tt looks a very plausible conjecture that the most probably 
miswritten Dinnurrin of the Canterbury scribe was intended for 
Dingerein” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 675). The 
common Celtic custom of first aspirating a ‘g’ and then eliding 
it makes the conjecture a certainty ; it cannot be said, therefore, 
that Dinnurrin is miswritten. 

‘ Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 674. 
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S. Germains from 994 to the time when the diocese was 
merged in that of Crediton is certain; but it would 
seem that Bodmin occupied a position in the diocese only 
second to that of S. Germains ; for the charter of Edward 
the Confessor to bishop Leofric, A.D. 1050, transferring 
the united sees from Crediton to Exeter, describes the 
Cornish see as having been “olim in beati Germani 
memoria atque Petroci veneratione,’2 and the Bodmin 
manumissions between 941 and 1043 point to the exist- 
ence of an episcopal residence at Bodmin during this 
period.3 It is indeed possible that before the year 994 
Bodmin was itself the see-town; for Ethelred’s charter to 
bishop Ealdred, subjecting S. Petroc’s to S. Germains, is 
supposed to imply that it had once not been subject to 
it ;4 and it is stated, though on doubtful authority, that 
after the Danes had plundered Bodmin,5 the see was 
transferred to S. Germains.© William of Malmesbury, 
in referring to the Cornish bishopric, but not to any par- 
ticular period of its existence, confesses himself unable to 


_* “The charter of Ethelred to Bishop Ealdred, 4.p. 994, expressly 
subjects S. Petroc’s (Bodmin) to S. Germains. 

“The charter of Cnut to bishop Burhwold, in A.D. 1018 distinctly 
implies that the see was then at S. Germains” (Haddan and 
Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 703). 

2 “ Petrockstowe is distinctly identified by the Bodmin manumis- 
sions with Bodmin and not with Padstowe” (Ibid., i. p. 703). 

3 [bid., i. p. 703. 

4 Ibid., 1. p. 703. 

5 “ap, 981; in this year S. Petroc’s stowe was ravaged” (Saxon 
Chronicle). 

6 “To this statement (that the Danes wasted Bodmin in 981), 
which is repeated by Florence of Worcester, Wynne and Powel in 
their Welsh history add, professedly from Welsh Chronicles, that 
at this time, and in consequence of this destruction of Petrocstowe 
or Bodmin, the see of Cornwall was removed from that place to 
S. Germains. But this further statement does not occur in any of 
the Bruts in the Myvyrian Archzology or in the ‘Mon. Hist. 
Brit.’ nor in the Gwentian Brut, nor in the Annales Cambrize” 
(Haddan and Stubbs “ Councils,” i. p. 683). 
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decide between the claims of Bodmin and S. Germains, 
though he is rather in favour of the former.t Whether 
Bishop Kenstec’s Dinnurrin was Bodmin or S. Ger- 
mains (for it can hardly fail to have been one of 
them) is a disputed point. In favour of Bodmin it 
may be said that, if it was the see-town just before the 
year 981 or 994, it very likely held this position between 
833 and 870, and the fact that S. Germains was called 
Llanaladh?2 in the eighth century, makes it very impro- 
bable that it possessed a third name. On the other 
hand, S. Germains was certainly the ecclesiastical 


« “Cornubiensium pontificum succiduum ordinem nec scio nec 
appono, nisi quod apud Sanctum Petrocum confessorem fuerit 
episcopatus sedes. Locus est apud aquilones Britones supra mare 
juxta flumen quod dicitur Hegelmuthe. Quidam dicunt fuisse ad 
Sanctum Germanum juxta flumen Liner supra mare in australi 
parte” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 204). 

Bishop Stubbs states that the Bodmin manumissions distinctly 
identify Petrocstowe with Bodmin and not with Padstowe (“ Coun- 
cils,” i. p.'703). This may be so, but the Petrocstowe as described-by 
William of Malmesbury has a stronger resemblance to Padstow, 
which is a shortened form of Petrocstowe, than to Bodmin ; for it 
is ‘apud aquilones Britones, that is, in the north of Cornwall; it is 
‘supra mare, and it is ‘juxta lumen. All three statements are true 
of Padstow, but only the last of Bodmin ; indeed, even the last is 
hardly true of Bodmin ; for the town is distant a mile from the river. 

Bishop Stubbs, after reviewing all the points in dispute, comes to 
the following conclusions :— 

(a) The see was certainly but one see, and that at S. Germains, 
yet with a kind of second cathedral at Bodmin from 981 to 
the year in which it was united with Crediton. 

(b) The see had possibly been at Petrocstowe, that is Bodmin, 
in a more decisive sense before 981. 

(c) In 926 Leland’s language inclines to fix it at S. Germains, 
but not conclusively. 

(d) Up to the seventh century there may possibly have been 
two sees or more ; but Kenstec’s profession is worded as if 
there was only one see in his time, and that at Dinnurrin, 
which probably may be identified with S. Germains. 

(see Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 704.) 

? Ibid., i. pp. 607, 702. 
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eapital in 994, aa so may have es between 833 and 
870. Again, S. Germains, being on the side of Corn- 
wall that was nearest to Armorica, would have been 
an easier place for S. Teilo to reach by ship than 
Bodmin.: 

William of Malmesbury makes Canute unite the dioceses 
of Cornwall and Devon in order to oblige bishop Living 
of Crediton;? Florence of Worcester makes Edward the 
Confessor the author of the union, but states no reason for 
t ; but Edward himself gives the reason 3 in a charter—it 
was the devastation of the pirate Danes, who had-reduced 
both the wealth and the numbers of the population. The 
same reason caused the transference of the bishop’s see 
from Crediton to Exeter. Crediton was an unwalled 
village, Exeter was a strongly fortified town; in the one 
the bishop and his clergy would be defenceless, in the other 
in comparative safety.4 Pope Leo IX., in whose imagina- 
tion the ravages of the Danes were naturally not so vivid, 
in giving his permission for the change laid stress on the 
fact that Crediton was a village and Exeter a town, and, 
in doing so, appeared to be thinking rather of the violation 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 675. 

2 Thid., i. p. 688. 

3 He makes the change “ut una sit sedes episcopalis, unumque 
pontificium et una eecclesiastica regula, propter paucitatem et devas- 
tationem bonorum et populorum, quoniam piratici Cornubiensem 
et Cryditonensem zcclesias devastare poterant ” (Ibid., i. p. 694). 

4 1. “(Leofricus) cernens utramque provinciam diocesis sue, 
Deuenoniam et Cornubiam, piratarum barbarica infestatione sepius 
devastari, cepit Divina (ut credimus) inspiratione diligenter meditari, 
qualiter episcopalem cathedram Cridionensis loci ad urbem Exoni- 
cam transferre posset.” He therefore asked the pope “ut de 
Cridionensi villa ad urbem Exoniensem episcopalem sedem trans- 
migrare concederet, ubi ab hostilitatis incursu liber tutius eccle- 
siastica officia disponere posset” (Ibid., i. p. 691). 

2. King Edward says: “In civitate Exoniz tutiorem munitionem 
adversus hostes habere visum est, et ideo ibi sedem esse volo” 


(Ibid., i. p. 694). 
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of the canons caused by a village see.1 Exeter became the 
see in 1050.2 

There is yet another union of dioceses to record. Briht- 
wold, who had been bishop of Wiltshire since 1006, died 
in 1045,3 and Hermann, one of the chaplains of Edward 
the Confessor, was appointed to the vacant bishopric. 
But, as it was a poor one, Hermann was discontented with 
his appointment. He saw, however, a way out of his 
difficulty ; he had no chapter at Ramsbury, nor sufficient 
means to create one ; there was the rich abbey of Malmes- 
bury in his diocese, and fortunately its abbot had just died; 
he would therefore ask the king to allow him to transfer 
the see to the abbey.4 He received permission to do 


* Leofric’s Missal states that the pope considered Leofric’s petition 
‘reasonable’ (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 691). But in 
his letter to king Edward the unsuitability of Crediton rests on its 
being a village: “Notum est nostre Pietati, qualiter Leofricus 
episcopus sine civitate sedem pontificalem tenet. Unde multum 
miramur, non de illo solo, sed et de omnibus illis episcopis qui talia 
agunt. ... De nostro fratre Leofrico preecipimus atque rogamus, 
ut propter Deum et nostri amoris causam adjutorium przebeas, ut a 
Cridionensi villula ad civitatem Exoniam sedem episcopalem possit 
mutare ” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 692). 

? Ibid., i. p. 693. 

3 The editor of the Rolls Series edition of the Saxon Chronicle 
calls Brihtwold bishop of Sherborne, but the following references 
prove him mistaken :— 

“a.D. 1006; Brihtwold bishop succeeded to the bishopric in 
Wiltonshire. 

“a.D, 1046 here died Brihtwold, bishop in Wiltonshire, and men 
set Hermann on his settle” (Saxon Chronicle). 

Hermann did not become bishop of Sherborne till some years 
later. William of Malmesbury calls Brihtwold eighth bishop of 
Wilton (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 182). 

4 “Ejus animi magnitudini vel potius cupiditati cum non sufficeret 
rerum angustia, quoniam apud Ramesberiam nec clericorum con- 
ventus nec quo sustentaretur erat, a rege petiit, ut, qui se dignatus 
honore fuisset, non inhonorum victitare permitteret ; antecessores 
suos indigenas fuisse, se alienigenam nullo parentum compendio 
vitam quo sustentet habere. Proinde Meldunense cenobium sibi ad 
fatiendam sedem concederet ; abbatem oportuno sibi casu proxime 
obisse” (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 182). 
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so, but the monks of Malmesbury at once applied to earl 
Godwin and his son Harold, and the king was persuaded 
to withdraw his permission.2 Hermann indignantly left 
England 3 and became a monk at S. Bertin. Being soon 
tired of his monastic life, he wished to return to England, 
and in 1058 found his opportunity in the death of the 
bishop of Sherborne, of whose bishopric he had expecta- 
tions.4 Fortunately for him his enemy, earl Godwin,’ was 
now dead, and he was successful, being made bishop of 
Sherborne without being obliged to resign his old see.® 
How far the arrangement was regarded as temporary we 
do not know; for, although William of Malmesbury may 


* “Td rex pro simplicitate, cui pronior quam prudentiz semper 
erat, legitime concedendum ratus” (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 182). 

2 “Gesta Pont.,” p. 182. 

Under 1055 bishop Hermann is said by Matthew Paris to have 
wished to change the seat of his bishopric from Ramsbury to Salis- 
bury, instead of to Malmesbury, as Florence, who is here copied, 
says. This probably arises from the compilers knowing from 
William of Malmesbury that the see was, in fact, afterwards removed 
to Salisbury (Chron. Maj.,” i. p. 21). 

3 “Pudore confusus, Angliam indignabundus reliquit” (‘“Gesta 
Pont.,” p. 183). Aldred, bishop of Worcester, administered his 
diocese during ‘his absence. 

4 “ Afflaverat secundus rumor aures ejus Aldwoldum episcopum 
Scireburnensem obisse, cujus episcopatum suo uniendum antiquis 
Edgithz reginze promissis operiebatur” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 183). 

5 “Quem vehementer timebat ” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 183). 

Godwin died in 1053 (“Old Eng. Hist.,” p. 267). Bishop Alfwold 
_ of Sherborne in 1058 (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 463). Florence of Worcester 
writes : “ Herimannus, Wiltoniz provinciz przesul, offensus quia ei 
sedem episcopalem transferre de villa que Reamnesbyrig dicitur ad 
abbatiam Malmesbyriensem rex nollet concedere, episcopatum 
dimisit, marique transfretato apud Sanctum Bertinum monachicum 
habitum suscepit, ibique in ipso monasterio III annis mansit” 
(i. p. 214). According to Florence, therefore, Godwin’s death was 
not the reason for Hermann’s return. William of Malmesbury 
(“Gesta Pont.,” p. 183) merely says, “Jam Godwinus decesserat.” 

° “ Accepit Hermannus Scireburnensem episcopatum integrum 
cum tribus pagis” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 183). As two of the pagi were 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, the diocese of Ramsbury was by this 
account completely merged in that of Sherborne. 
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call the diocese of Ramsbury a ‘diocesula’ under the 
supposition, we may conclude, that Sherborne still retained 
Berkshire,’ a diocese that comprised Wiltshire and Berk- 
shire was large enough to have a bishop of its own, and 
so at any time it might have recovered its independent 
position.2 

Thus the period between the years 909 and 1066 was 
not only characterised by the revival of dioceses, but it was 
also a period of their compression. Either because the 
country from its disturbed condition could not sustain so 
many bishops as it had hoped to, or from less worthy 
motives, dioceses were grouped together in a union which 
sometimes probably was, and sometimes could not possibly 
have been, intended to be lasting. Thus it is likely that 
the union of S. Germains and Crediton, of Sherborne and 
Ramsbury, of Dorchester and Lindsey, was regarded as 
permanent. But Ealdred, afterwards archbishop of York, — 
once held at the same time the sees of Worcester, Hereford, 
and Ramsbury; and Lyfing held together the sees of 
Cornwall, Devon, and Worcester.3 These groupings were 
only, and could have been only, temporary. 


a iGesta Pont. @p.2o: 

* In the Rolls Series text William of Malmesbury says: “ Post 
cujus (Aldwoldi) obitum iterum episcopatus Uuiltoniensis cum 
Ramesberiensi unitus est” (““Gesta Pont.,” p. 180). But this makes 
nonsense ; for the bishopric of Wilton was the same as the bishopric 
of Ramsbury. See the editor’s note, where it is said that the scribe 
first intended to write ‘Salesberiensi.’ But it ought to have been 
‘ Scireburnensi.’ 

3 ‘Norman Conquest,’ ii. p. 406, 
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VI; 
PERIOD FROM 1066 TO I54I. 


HE period which now lies before us is marked by 

two characteristics. In the first place, the principle 
was now formally introduced into the English Church that 
a bishop should reside in one of the largest centres of 
population in his diocese ; and, secondly, a foreign element 
crept in gradually among the bishops until at last the 
whole episcopate was composed of men born outside 
England. It might be argued that this period should 
take its beginning from the year 1033; for this was the 
year in which Dudac, the first of the foreign bishops, was 
appointed to the see of Somerset,’ or from the year 1050, 
when a bishop’s see was first removed from a village to a 
town ;* but in either case there would be an overlapping 
of periods ; for in 1058 occurred an example of a marked 
feature in the previous period—the union of the dioceses 
of Sherborne and Ramsbury. Again, if the first charac- 
teristic were supposed to outweigh the second, the year 
1075 might be taken as the first year of the period ; for it 
was then that formal sanction was given to the custom of 
removing sees from villages to towns. If, on the other 
hand, the custom of having foreigners as bishops were 
regarded as the more prominent feature, the year 1072 
might be taken; for by that year the English episcopate 

* “Norman Conquest,” ii. pp. 599, 698. 


2 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 691. 
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had been thoroughly denationalised.t This denationalisa- 
tion was a very gradual process, and at first the foreigners 
were hardly complete foreigners. In 1033 a native of 
Lorraine or of Saxony became bishop of Somerset, and in 
1061 Giso of Lorraine succeeded him. In or about the 
same year Walter, another Lorrainer, was made bishop of 
Hereford ; and in 1045 Hermann, a fellow-countryman of 
theirs, became bishop of Ramsbury. Being Lorrainers, 
they were hardly foreigners in the sense in which a French- 
man was a foreigner; and so they may be regarded as a 
link between the native and the foreign members of the 
English episcopate. The Normans were Teutons who had 
become thoroughly Gallicised, and, moreover, contained a 
large native French element; the English were as yet 
almost as Teutonic as they had been when they left the 
shores of Holland and Low Germany, whereas the Lor- 
rainers were Teutons who in their own persons and in the 
persons of their forefathers had been subject to Latin and 
Celtic influences; they were, in fact, very much in the 
same position as natives of Alsace or of the eastern part of 
Lorraine at the present time.? The next step in the 


* The only English bishop that now remained was Wulfstan of 
Worcester, who died in 1095. 

2 “We can hardly fail to see in these appointments an attempt of 
Godwine and the patriotic party to counterbalance the merely 
French tendencies of Edward himself. . . . In those cases in which 
the patriots found it impossible to get the king’s consent to the 
appointment of an Englishman, they might well be content to accept 
the appointment of a German of Lotharingia as a compromise. One 
whose blood, speech, and manners had not wholly lost the traces of 
ancient brotherhood would be more acceptable to Godwine and to 
England than a mere Frenchman; and one to whom the beloved 
speech of Gaul was as familiar as his mother tongue would be more 
acceptable to the denationalised Edward than one of his own sub- 
jects” (“ Norman Conquest,” ii. p. 81). 

““Hermannus natione Flandrensis” (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 182). 

“Herimannus de Lotharingia oriundus” (Florence of Worcester, 
i. p. 199). 

Leofric, bishop of Crediton or Exeter from 1046 to 1072, though 
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denationalisation of the English episcopate was to appoint 
Normans to English bishoprics, and this was done in the 
persons of Ulf, who was made bishop of Dorchester in 
1049, of Robert of Jumieges, who became bishop of 
London in 1044 and archbishop of Canterbury in 1051 ; 
and of William, Robert’s successor to the see of London 
in 1051. But it was nothing less than the Norman Con- 
quest which could denationalise the whole English episco- 
pate and prevent a reaction in favour of native bishops, 
and therefore 1066 is more properly the first year of this 
period. Again, if we omit the removal from Crediton to 
Exeter in 1050,? bishops were not removed from villages 
to towns until the year 1075, the date of the Council of 
London, and so, if the former characteristic of this period 
be considered the more prominent, this year might be con- 
sidered as the first year ; but it was the Conquest of 1066 
which rendered possible a Council which should lay it 
down as a principle that it was right that a bishop should 
live in a town and not ina village; and so for this reason 
also 1066 is the first year of this period. Without the 
battle of Hastings the English custom of having village 
sees would have died more slowly, even if it had died 
at all. 

When William of Normandy had time to take into con- 


English or British by birth, had been educated in Lorraine (“ Nor- 
man Conquest,” ii. p. 84). 

* “a.p, 1049; in this year king Edward gave the bishopric to 
Ulf, his priest, and ill he bestowed it” (Saxon Chronicle), 

? The change from Crediton to Exeter made by Leofric in 1050 
was, says Freeman, of the nature of the change brought about in 
1075 : “ He (Leofric) followed the example of Ealdhun of Durham 
in choosing a new site for the episcopal see of the two now united 
dioceses. He did not, however, like Ealdhun, create at once a 
church and a city; he rather forestalled the practice of prelates 
later in the century by transferring his throne to the greatest town 
of his diocese” (“Norman Conquest,” ii. p. 85). Freeman here 
hardly takes into consideration the special circumstances—piratical 
ravages. 
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sideration the state of the English episcopate, he found 
that there were in it four bishops who might be regarded 
as his supporters—William of London, Walter of Hereford, 
Lyfing of Exeter, and Hermann of Sherborne and Rams- 
bury; that is to say, a Norman, an Englishman educated 
abroad, and two Lorrainers. There ought, in William’s 
opinion, to have been two others, Robert of Jumieges, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Ulf, bishop of Dorchester ; but 
they had been driven out of the kingdom before the Con- 
quest by a popular rising, and had not returned. But, 
determined though he was to have as his bishops men of 
his own ways of thinking, he had no intention of removing 
the bishops of English nationality except gradually and 
with an appearance of fairness. The fact that they were 
Englishmen was never brought up against them, but it was 
not difficult in most cases to find out some reason for their 
deposition ; they might: not have been properly conse- 
crated, or perhaps they were not loyal subjects; they 
‘might have taken to their own uses the treasures of their 
cathedral churches, or perhaps they held more than one 
bishopric ; and, lastly, their learning might be insufficient, 
so scanty, indeed, that they could speak only in their own 
tongue.*. In the year following the battle of Hastings the 
Norman Remigius was appointed to the vacant see of 
Dorchester, in fulfilment, it was said, of a promise.? But 
it was not till 1070 that the process of deposition began. 
Stigand of Canterbury was deposed with ease; he was an 
interloper, he was a pluralist, and he had received his pall 
from an anti-pope. His brother, Aethelmar, bishop of the 
East Angles, though we are not informed of the charge 
laid against him, was a married man3 Aethelwine of 

* “Tnclamatum est in eum (Wulfstan) a Lanfranco de litterarum 
inscientia” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 284). 

* “ Remigius ex monacho Fiscamnensi, qui Willelmo comiti Nor- 
mannorum in Angliam venienti auxilium in multis praebuerit, episco- 


patum, si vinceret, pactus” (Ibid., p. 312). 
3 “Norman Conquest,” iv. p. 333. 
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Durham would seem to have meddled with sacrilege: Of 
the reason for the deposition of Aethelric of Selsey nothing 
is known.2 At last only one bishop of English blood 
remained, Wulfstan of Worcester, and he would have gone 
the way of all the other English bishops but for a miracle, 
or but for the universal respect with which he was regarded.3 
The Conqueror’s work, in this particular at least, was now 
accomplished—the bishops, with one exception, were 
Frenchmen.t Many years were to pass before his work 
was undone, and, strictly speaking, it was not entirely 
undone for centuries; for throughout the Middle Ages 
foreigners were occasionally placed in English sees. It is 
difficult to say at what time the episcopate as a whole 
became English again either in blood or in sympathy, and 


* “Norman Conquest,” iv. p. 334. ? Thid., iv. p. 342. 

3 Ibid., iv. p. 376. 

Wulfstan died in 1095, twenty years after the death of Siward of 
Rochester, sixteen after that of Walter of Hereford, Siward being 
the last surviving bishop of English birth, and Walter the last of 
English appointment (“ Norman Conquest,” iv. p. 375 note). 

4 “The prelacy was to be used as a means for riveting the fetters 
of England. The rule which was strictly carried out through the 
rest of the century and the first half of the next now began. As the 
bishoprics and abbeys of England became vacant by the death or 
deprivation of English prelates, men of Norman or other foreign 
birth were appointed in their room. For a long time to come the 
appointment of an Englishman to a bishopric is unknown, and even 
to a great abbey it is extremely rare. In the case of the primacy, 
indeed, the rule was so strict that the exclusion of Englishmen 
reached even to men of Norman descent born in England, and for a 
hundred years after the Conquest, till the days of Thomas of London, 
no native of the isle of Britain sat in the chair of Saint Augustine” 
(“ Norman Conquest,” iv. p. 131). 

William’s aim is clearly pointed out by Florence of Worcester, 
1070: “Operam dante rege ut quamplures ex Anglis suo honore 
privarentur, in quorum locum suz gentis personas subrogavit, ad 
confirmationem scilicet sui quod noviter adquisierat regni.” 

A distinction, and not an unnatural one, was made between the 
case of bishops and that of abbots. An abbot was not clothed with the 
same high temporal authority as a bishop (see “ Norman Conquest,” 
iv. p. 330 note). 
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it is all the more difficult to do so because various defini- 
tions might be given as to what at this time constituted an 
Englishman. Was a bishop of Norman blood but of 
English birth English? Was a bishop of mixed blood 
and of English birth an Englishman? Or, to be a true 
Englishman, had he to be of the old English stock? To 
these questions different answers might be given." But of 


« “Long before the twelfth century was out the man of Norman 
descent born on English soil had learnt to call himself an English- 
man. . . . The lowest class would in the twelfth century be almost 
wholly of old-English descent, the highest class would be almost 
wholly of Norman descent, while in the intermediate classes, among 
the small landowners and the inhabitants of the towns, the two were 
so mingled together that at last, towards the end of the century, it 
was, as the author of the ‘ Dialogus de Saccario’ says, impossible to 
tell one from another ” (“ Norman Conquest,” v. p. 825). 

Eadmer complains that Henry I. systematically gave high eccle- 
siastical preferment to foreigners, but Freeman supposes that 
Normans of English birth were equally excluded with Englishmen ; 
see “ Norman Conquest,” v. p. 827. 

Freeman (“Norman Conquest,” v. p. 829) points to the first 
bishops who might be or were in any sense English. Roger of — 
Clinton, bishop of Lichfield, consecrated in 1127, “would most 
likely be a man of Norman descent born in England” ; and Robert, 
bishop of Bath, appointed in 1134, the Continuator of Florence 
describes under that year as “ Flandrensis genere sed natus in par- 
tibus Angliz.” In 1133 Henry I. appointed to the new bishopric of 
Carlisle his confessor, “whose name of Aethelwulf is sure proof of 
his English birth” (“ Norman Conquest,” v. p. 230 note). 

“ He (Robert, bishop of Bath from 1136 to 1166) was a rare case 
of a bishopric in those days being held by a man who could be 
called in any sense an Englishman. Asa rule, the great ecclesias- 
tical offices were now given to men who were not only not of old- 
English descent, but who were not even the sons of Normans or 
other strangers settled in England. Utter foreigners, men born on 
the Continent, were commonly preferred to either. But Robert was 
a Fleming by descent and born in England. As a native of the 
land, and sprung from one of those foreign nations whose blood and 
speech is most closely akin to our own, we may welcome him as a 
countryman in days when the most part of the land was parcelled 
out among men who did not even speak our own tongue” (“ Hist. of 
the Cathedral Church of Wells,” p. 43). 

Some of the bishops during the foreign period were English in 
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one thing we are certain—the change from French to 
English bishops was very gradual. Perhaps we shall not 
be far wrong if we say that the episcopate, taken as a 
whole, again became national, at least in feeling, by the 
middle of the reign of Henry II., although even then the 
majority of bishops must have been of Norman or French 
extraction. 

One of the most important ecclesiastical changes in 
William I.’s reign was the abolition of small and out-of- 
the-way see-towns and the establishment of their bishops 
in places where the population was large and from which 
they could better organise their respective dioceses.1 The 


sympathy though not in blood, notably Osbern, bishop of Exeter 
from 1072 to 1103. Freeman writes of him: “Like others of his 
nation, he had crossed the sea to enjoy the favours and bounty of 
the good king Eadward. But, unlike most of those who came on 
that errand, he adopted the manners and feelings of Englishmen. 
Among other signs of this tendency, he forebore to destroy the work 
of his predecessors to make room for buildings in the now prevailing 
style” (“Norman Conquest,” iv. p. 373). 

On the other hand, his predecessor Leofric, an Englishman by 
blood and birth but with a foreign education, favoured French 
customs: “Hic (in Exeter) Lefricus, ejectis sanctimonialibus a 
Sancti Petri monasterio, episcopatum et canonicos statuit, qui 
contra morem Anglorum ad formam Lotharingorum uno triclinio 
comederent, uno cubiculo cubitarent. . . . Successit Lefrico Osber- 
nus, natione Normannus, in Anglia sub Eduardo rege liberaliter et 
domestice conversatus. . . . Unde in victualibus et czteris rebus ad 
Anglicos mores pronior, parum Normannorum pompam suspitiebat. 
. . . Ita pro more antiquorum presulum veteribus contentus zdi- 
ficiis ” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 201). 

x “This was a decree which could hardly have been needed in 
Gaul, Spain, or Italy, and it points to a distinction between the 

ecclesiastical condition of England and that of Continental countries 
which goes back to the earliest days of Christianity in each... . 
When Christianity was first preached to the Romanised lands of the 
West, it was, just as during its still earlier preaching in the East, 
mainly preached to and received by the inhabitants of the cities. 
How slow the gospel was in reaching the dwellers in the open 
country is plain from the name of pagan, or countryman, being 
commonly used to express those who clave to the gods of the elder 
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seats of English bishops were sometimes towns, the seats 
of Continental bishops were always towns. The reason 
for the difference lay in the two facts that Christianity as 
preached in England reached the country folk as soon as 
the dwellers in the towns, and that the towns themselves 
were small and scarce; whereas on the Continent the 
inhabitants of the ‘pagi,’ or country districts, remained 
pagan long after the faith had made its way in the towns, 
and the towns themselves were large, important, and the 
centres of every movement ecclesiastical and civil. The 


faith. Under the Roman municipal system ... the city was the 
hearth and home and centre of all public and private life. . . . The 
seats of ecclesiastical authority were naturally fixed in the same 
spots as the seats of temporal authority ; the limits of the two juris- 
dictions were marked by the same boundaries, and the bishop had 
his almost exclusive home in the city from which he took his name. 
. . . But when, in the case of Britain, the gospel was for the first 
time accepted by a land beyond the-limits of the Empire, its 
preachers had to deal with a wholly different social and political 
state. . . . The bishop did not become, in the almost exclusive sense 
in which he did in the Romanised lands, the bishop of the city ; in 
some dioceses there was hardly anything to be called a city at all. 
The extent of the bishop’s jurisdiction was marked out by the extent 
of the temporal jurisdiction of king or ealdorman, but, like the king 
or ealdorman, he was essentially the bishop, not of a city, but of a 
district, or rather of a tribe. . . . The bishop had indeed his see, his 
bishopstool, in some particular church of his diocese. This was his 
cathedral church, where he was surrounded by the monks or canons 
who were his immediate companions and fellow-workers. But this, 
his special home, was not always placed in the greatest town in his 
diocese. In some cases, as at S. Davids and Lindisfarn, the seat of 
the bishopric seems to have been designedly placed in an inacces- 
sible spot, as if it were rather meant to be the place of the pastor’s 
occasional retreat from his more active duties than to be the constant 
centre of them. This state of things went on at least till the end of 
the tenth century. Then it was that the see of S. Cuthbert was 
translated to what speedily became the city and fortress of Durham. 
But Ealdhun created church and city by a single act, and his prob- 
able motive was the greater safety of the site which he chose. The 
systematic removal of bishoprics from smaller towns to greater 
belongs to a later time” (“Norman Conquest,” iv. pp. 413, 414). 
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Norman William, as was natural, with his Continental 
ideas and his love for organisation and centralisation 
could not tolerate this English arrangement, and we 
may be sure that Lanfranc was in thorough agreement 
with him. The Council called together to effect the 
necessary changes was held in London in 1075 under 
Lanfranc’s presidency, and they were sanctioned by the 
bishops, all of whom were present except the bishop of 
Durham! in the following terms :— 

“Ex decretis summorum pontificum, Damasi videlicet et 
Leonis, necnon ex conciliis Sardicensi atque Laodicensi,? in 
quibus prohibetur episcopales sedes in villis existere, con- 
cessum est regia munificentia et sinodali auctoritate pre- 
fatis tribus episcopis de villis ad civitates transire, Hermanno 
de Siraburna ad Sarisberiam, Stigando de Selengeo ad 
Cicestram, Petro de Licefelda ad Cestram. De quibusdam, 
qui in villis seu vicis adhuc degebant, dilatum est usque ad 
regis audientiam, qui in transmarinis partibus tunc tem- 
poris bella gerebat.” 3 

Accordingly Hermann, bishop of Sherborne and Rams- 
bury, removed his see to the spot which is now called Old 
Sarum or Old Castle. A mistake has been made in some 
Chronicles both as to the time of the removal and as to the 
author of it. The removal took place after the Council of 
London, which was held in 1075; for William of Malmes- 
bury states that it was one of the consequences of it ;+ but 
Florence of Worcester makes Hermann to have effected 
the removal before Lanfranc’s consecration,’ which took 

t “ Lindisfarnensis qui et Dunelmensis episcopus, canonicam excu- 
sationem habens, concilio interesse non potuit” (“‘ Gesta Pont.,” p. 66). 

2“The Council of Sardica in Illyria was held a.D. 347; the first 
Council of Laodicea, on discipline, a.D. 366” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 67 
note). 

3 Wilkins, “ Concilia,” i. p. 363. See, too, “ Gesta Pont.,” p. 67. 

4 “Cum ex canonum decreto edictum est ut sedes episcoporum ex 
villis ad urbes migrarent, tribunal suum transtulit a Sciraburna Sales- 
beriam” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 183). 

5 “ Herimannus episcopus, qui jam praesulatus sedem a Scireburna 
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place in 1070.1 Again, William of Malmesbury names 
Hermann as the author of the change, and he adds that 
Hermann began at Sarum a new cathedral, which Osmund 
finished.2_ Florence of Worcester 3 also, although he makes 
a mistake in the year, gives Hermann the credit of the 
removal. But the writer of the Annals of Osney Abbey, for- 
getting that he had dated the removal in 1070, or forgetting 
that Hermann did not die until 1077 or 1078, attributes it 
to Osmund.4 The choice of Sarum as the new see-town 
seemed to imply’ that the union of the two dioceses 
was meant to be permanent; for it was so situated as to 
be in the centre of the united diocese of Sherborne and 
Ramsbury, while it was an impossible see-town for either 
diocese if administered alone, lying as it did outside the 


transtulerat Salesberiam, cum quibusdam aliis ejus interfuit consecra- 
tioni” (ii. p. 7). 

“a.p. 1070. Hoc anno translata est sedes episcopatus Schyrebur- 
nensis apud Sarum” (Ann. Monast., ii. p. 29). 

“Florence must be mistaken when (1070) he makes the removal of 
the see to Salisbury happen before the consecration of Lanfranc”’ 
(“ Norman Conquest,” iv. p. 414 note). 

* Hermann is called at the consecration “Sciraburnensis” (“ Gesta 
Pont.,” p. 39). 

2“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 183. 

Shi Puiye 

4 “Wermannus Siresburnensis episcopus obiit cui successit Osmun- 
dus. Hic sedem episcopalem a Siresburne Salesburiam transtulit” 
(Ann. Monast., iv. p. 10). 

‘Hic’ cannot refer to Hermann, for on p. 12 we read “Osmundus 
episcopus . . . quam transtulit de Scireburne usque Sarum.” 

5 “Salesberia, quod est vice civitatis castellum, locatum in edito, 
muro vallatum non exiguo. Czteris commeatibus utcunque valens, 
aque penuria laborans, adeo ut miserabili commertio ibi aqua 
veneat” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 183). 

“The choice of Salisbury at the end of the century as the seat of 
the united sees of Wiltshire and Dorsetshire shows that it must 
already have been a place of importance according to the standard 
of the time. Yet we would think that its importance must always 
have been mainly that of a military post. One can hardly conceive 
Old Sarum being at any time a place of trade or the home of any 
considerable population” (“ Norman Conquest,” i. p. 321). 
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one and within a few miles of the boundary of the other. 
The year 1075, therefore, may be taken as the date of the 
closer union; but Hermann had before this dropped the 
title of bishop of Ramsbury, or he was no longer known 
under this name. Probably the poverty of the see of 
Ramsbury and the fact that he never resided there, were 
the causes of this, although Ramsbury was the see-town of 
two shires, whereas Sherborne could claim only one. It 
seems strange that the first place mentioned in the decree 
that bishops’ sees should be transferred from villages to 
cities, should be not so much a city as a fortified camp. 
The Salisbury of the time could not have been from its lack 
of water a city of any size, but we know that it was a most 
important fortress. That it was rather a citadel than a 
city is owned by William of Malmesbury. We may sup- 
pose that Hermann’s reasons for the choice of Salisbury 
were three, though they may not have been equally cogent 
—its central position in his diocese, the security given to it 
by its fortifications, and the insignificance of his late see. 
Wilton, situated close to Salisbury, had an equally central 
position. and abundance of water ; but, although the shire- 
town and sometimes a king’s residence,? it could hardly 
have been much less a village than Sherborne,3 and it was 
also totally defenceless. Settled in his new abode, Her- 
mann at once began his cathedral, but the completion of it 
had to be left to his successor, S. Osmund.4 


« “Scireburnia est viculus, nec habitantium frequentia nec posi- 
tionis gratia suavis, in quo mirandum et pzne pudendum sedem 
episcopalem per tot durasse szecula” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 175). 

2 Ethelwulf in 854 dates a charter “in palatio nostro quod dicitur 
Wiltun” (Ibid., p. 390). 

3“ Wiltuna est vicus non exiguus, supra Wile fluvium positus, 
tantze celcbritatis, ut totus pagus ab eo vocetur” (Ibid., p. 188). 

4 “On the waterless hill which then was Salisbury, within the ever- 
lasting ditches of the elder time, looking down on the field of battle 
which had decreed that Britain should be English and on the field 
of Council which had decreed that England should be one, Norman 
Osmund, the doctor of the ritual lore of England, had finished the 
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For considerably more than a hundred years the bishop 
of Salisbury remained in this fortress on the downs; but 
in 1220 Richard Poore, more impressed than his prede- 
cessors by the inconvenient situation! of his see (for the 
clerical and the military element within its walls were at 
this time dissatisfied with each other) removed with the 
pope’s and the king’s permission to a site in the neighbour- 
ing valley of the Avon little more than a mile away,? 
carrying with him the stones of his cathedral and the 
name of the city, which from this moment took the 
name, not of Salisbury, but of Old Salisbury. Helped 
by the materials of the cathedral which he had deserted 3 
and by the active exertions of his canons, who went 
throughout England and beyond the seas to collect 


work which Lotharingian Hermann had begun. The new mother- 
church of the lands of Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Dorset, the elder 
minster of S. Mary, whose stones were borne away to build the 
soaring steeple of its successor but whose foundations may still be 
traced on the turf of the forsaken city, now awaited its hallowing. - 
There was then no archbishop in southern England ; the rite was 
done by Osmund himself with the help of his two nearest episcopal 
neighbours, Walkelin of Winchester and John of Bath. The cere- 
mony had thus a specially West Saxon character. The three bishops 
who came together at Salisbury represented the three—once four— 
churches among which the old West Saxon diocese, the diocese of 
Winchester, had been parted asunder” (“ Reign of William Rufus,” 
i. pp. 308, 309). 

“a.D, 1078, Hereman bishop died that was bishop of Berkshire 
Wiltshire, and Dorset” (Saxon Chronicle). 

“The choice of such a position was strange, and its evil conse- 
quences were felt till the day when Richard Poore came down from 
the hill into the plain, and, like Ealdhun, founded at once a church 
and a city which supplanted their elder neighbours” (“ Norman 
Conquest,” iv. p. 415). 

2 “sp, 1220, auctoritate domini papz Salesbiriensis ecclesia cathe- 
dralis infra castri sita procinctum, translata est ad veterem Sales- 
biriam, juxta cursum aque fluentis constituta’” (Ann. Monast., iii. 
p. 62). ‘WVeterem’ must be a mistake for ‘novam.’ 

3 “Ecclesia veteri infra castelli moenia sita prius effracta atque 
submota” (Ann. Monast. ii. p. 289). 
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money for their objects Richard Poore was able in 
1225 to hold the consecration of his new cathedral, 
which, with the exception of the spire, stood in that 
year as it stands at the present time. 

The claim was once made by a bishop of Salisbury that 
he had the right, in the absence of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to perform all royal marriages that took place 
within his diocese. The claimant was Roger, and the 
occasion was the marriage of Henry I. to his second 
wife. As the paralysis of Ralph the archbishop pre- 
vented him from performing the ceremony himself, Roger 
of Salisbury put forward his claim, but it was disallowed, 
and the archbishop delegated the bishop of Winchester to 
the office.2 Nothing was heard again of this pretension, 
which, after all, was only a bishop’s assumption that epis- 
copal functions in his own diocese belonged to him. 

The second see-town marked out for abolition by the 
Council of London was Selsey. But why Chichester was 
chosen to take its place it is hard to say. As to its size we 
have no means of judging, except that it was one of the 
few towns of England the population of which had. in- 
creased since the Conquest ;3 but its position was hardly 
more central than that of Selsey. This bishopric has the 


t“Pro cujus edificatione canonici ejusdem ecclesiz per varias 
partes Anglize missi sunt, verbum Dei seminantes et auxilium tem- 
porale metentes ; similiter per alia regna”’ (Ann. Monast,, iii. p. 62). 

2 “Cum rex Henricus, defuncta priore conjuge Mathildi, Adelidem 
puellam filiam ducis Lotharingorum ducere intendisset, sponsalia 
apud Windlesoras fieri placuit. Id officium Rogerius Salesberiensis 
episcopus sibi debere dixit, quod titubantia linguze archiepiscopus 
explere nequiret, et quod sua diocesis esset. Restitit ille homini tum 
maxime potenti, adeo ut jam sacris vestibus indutum episcopum 
exuviis cedere cogeret ; tum, quia ipse inequalis erat, Willelmo Wen- 
tano hoc delegavit muneris, cautelee imposterum providens, ne quid 
tale Salesberiensis episcopus pro privilegio parrochiz suz assu- 
meret” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 132 note). 

3 “Norman Conquest,” v. p. 809. 

4 “Stigand of Selsey removed the see of the South Saxon bishopric 
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distinction of being the last which was called by the name 
of the tribe to which it was attached; so late as 1129 its 
bishop was the bishop of the South Saxons. It is also 
distinguished as being among the smallest of English 
bishoprics. Its size caused it to be united to that of 
Salisbury during a part of the thirteenth century? and 
would have made it a model bishopric in the eyes of 
Bede, who considered that a bishop should visit the 
whole of his diocese once a year; for bishop Ralph, 
who was consecrated in 1091, is stated to have gone 
through it thrice each year.3 

The third and last see to be degraded by the Counc 


from the site which Aethelwealh had granted to Wilfrith to the 
town, once the Roman Regnum, which had taken the name of one 
of the earliest Saxon conquerors. . . . The choice seems strange, 
at least, if the central position of the city was to be at all thought of 
as well as its size. . . . One wonders that Stigand did not fix his see 
at Lewes, where the great priory of S. Pancras, the foundation of 
William of Warren and Gundrada, arose soon after” (“Norman 
Conquest,” iv. p. 416). 

* A.D. 1070 Selesiensis (“‘Gesta Pont.,” p. 39). 

A.D. 1075 Selengensis (“‘Gesta Pont.,” p. 67 note). 

A.D. 1082, Selengensis (“ Hist. Dunelm. Script. tres,” App. p. v). 

But A.D. 1070, Sedes episcopatus Suthsaxonum (Ann. Monast., ii 
p- 29). 

A.D. 1129, Sifridus Suthsexensis (R. de Hoveden, i. p. 185). 

Sifrid is the only one thus named in a long list of bishops. 

The diocese of Chichester is said in “Harpsfield” (p. 741) to 
possess “pars Hertfordensis.” But the expression must be a repeti- 
tion of the line before, where the diocese of Lincoln is said to have 
“»ars Hertfordensis.” 

? When Richard, bishop of Chichester, was made bishop of Salis- 
bury in 1217, “custodia episcopatus Cicestr. commissa est Richardo 
episcopo Sarum” (“De Preesul.,” p. 504 note). 

3“ Ter omni anno dioecesim suam causa preedicandi circuibat” 
(“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 206). 

Ralph was also a model bishop in resisting the king’s exactions : 
“Religiosam contumaciam mandatis Henrici regis exhibuit volentis 
per totam Angliam presbyteris pecuniam exigere. Id aliis vel 
concedentibus vel metu silentium tenentibus, in solo Radulfo rigor 
pontificalis emolliri nequivit” (Ibid., p. 206). We are told that 
“atrocitas facti regem inflexit.” 
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of London was Lichfield,t and in its stead Chester was 
chosen. The latter fulfilled the required conditions ; for 
its trade with Ireland and with Wales was considerable, 
and it was a garrison town of great importance against 
the Welsh.? But this change did not last for any time; 
the next bishop, Robert of Limesay, followed his prede- 
cessor’s example, and the town of his choice was Coventry.3 
It is charged against him on the authority of William of 


* “Licitfield est villa exigua in pago Statfordensi, longe a fre- 
quentia urbium. Nemorosa circa regio ; rivulus aque propter fluit. 
Ecclesia angusto situ erat, antiquorum virorum mediocritatem et 
abstinentiam preferens. Locus pudendus nostri avi episcopis, in 
quo episcopalis dignitas diversari deberet” (“ Gesta Pont.,”’ p. 307). 

“To modern eyes few episcopal sites in England are more attrac- 
tive than that where the three spires still rise in all their grace above 
the silver pool at their feet. But few places were further removed 
than Lichfield from the Continental ideal of an episcopal city. 
Instead of the church crowning the highest point of a great city 
like Bourges or Le Mans, a small town had gathered itself outside 
the episcopal precinct, as it had gathered itself outside the monastic 
precinct at Crowland and Evesham. Such a site was at once con- 
demned ; and by virtue of the new decree Peter, bishop of Lichfield, 
moved his dwelling-place to William’s last conquest of Chester, and 
placed his throne in the minster of S. John without the walls of the 
city” (“ Norman Conquest,” iv. pp. 416, 417). 

William of Malmesbury (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 309) remarks: “In 
eadem civitate fecit Petrus episcopus sedem in ecclesia Sancti Petri, 
positis pauculis canonicis” ; but Freeman (“Norman Conquest,” iv. 
Pp. 417) writes: ‘There can be no doubt that the church meant is 
that of S. John.” 

2 “Cestra legionum civitas dicitur, quod ibi emeriti legionum Juli- 
anarum resedere. Collimitatur Aquilonibus Britannis. Regio farris 
et maxime tritici, ut pleraque Aquilonalium, jejuna et inops, pecorum 
et piscium ferax. Incolz lac et butirum delitias habent; qui ditiores 
sunt carnibus vivunt, panem ordeitium et siligineum pro magno 
amplectuntur. Transmittitur a Cestra Hiberniam revehunturque 
civitati necessaria, ut quod minus natura soli habet labor negoti- 
antium apportet” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 308). 

3 The reason for this sudden change is given on pp. 52 and 53 
of the “Lichfield Diocesan History”; it appears that Peter found 
two important churches in Chester, S. John’s, where he fixed his 
seat, and S. Werburgh’s, which was turned into a grand Benedictine 
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Malmesbury that the real cause of the removal was the 
great wealth of the abbey of Coventry which he wished 
to annex to his bishopric.1 We have it on archbishop 
Lanfranc’s authority that his treatment of the monks of 


abbey by the earl of Chester. The rising abbey and its palatine 
earls eclipsed the little cathedral. So the bishops lost spirit. Peter 
died in 1084, and Robert of Lymesay (1086-1117), watched for an 
opportunity to get away which came thus: in 1095 the abbot of 
Coventry died and Lymesay obtained, probably by purchase, the 
king’s leave to farm the revenues of the abbey until a new head 
was appointed. For seven years he kept possession of them, and 
then in 1102, by papal licence, he took his bishop’s stool to Coventry, 
and fixed it in the abbey church, being henceforth owner of the 
barony (by purchase from the king) and abbot of the monastery as 
well as bishop. His successors held the abbey with its barony and 
all its possessions as a grant from the Crown, renewed from bishop 
to bishop, for a hundred years, until bishop Nunant lost all by 
grasping too much. 

William of Malmesbury,transfers the see from Coventry in 1095, 
Florence gives the date as 1102. The explanation of this difference 
is given by Wharton : “ The abbey of Coventry was in the bishop’s 
hands in 1095, but he did not go to Coventry till 1102” (see “‘ De 
Przesulibus,” Richardson’s edition, p. 312). 

* “Robertus iterum sedem in Coventreiam migravit. Erat id in 
diocesi Cestrensi cenobium a magnificentissimo comite Lefrico et 
uxore Godifa constructum tanto auri et argenti spectaculo, ut angusti 
viderentur ipsi parietes ecclesiarum thesaurorum receptaculis, mira- 
culo porro visentium oculis. Hoc Robertus inhians ex ipsis ecclesize 
gazis accepit, unde regis occupationes falleret, unde Romanorum 
aviditati irreperet. Ex una enim trabe D®s marcas argenti corrasit, 
quee scrinia sustentabat. Plures ibi moratus annos, nichil probitatis 
exhibuit loco” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 309). 

William of Newbury says nothing about Robert’s misdeeds. He 
admits the great wealth of the abbey of Coventry, and he almost 
implies that the diocesan bishops settled there in order to defend it 
from predatory attacks : ‘‘Coventrense ccenobium a nobilibus olim 
Anglis pia devotione fundatum, ditatum, ornatum, per annos fere 
trecentos inter ecclesias Anglicanas; enituit, et propter suam clari- 
tatem Cestrensis episcopi, ut et Coventrensis diceretur, multo tempore 
in multa pace sedes fuit. Hunc venerabilem locum cum quidam 
satelles diaboli, Robertus scilicet Marmiun, sub rege Stephano spoli- 
atum profanasset, divine, ut suo loco dictum est, severitati subjacuit, 
... ” (William of Newbury, ii. p. 104). 
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Coventry was outrageous,t and William of Malmesbury 
accuses him of trying to break their spirit by giving them 
little to eat and little to read.2 The same writer brings 
the further charge against him that the transference of his 
see to Coventry was illegal, and that, knowing it to be so, 
he attempted to take seisin, as it were, of Coventry by 
giving orders that he should be buried there; but else- 
where the writer makes the accusation less forcible by 
omitting a part of it. 

From the time that Robert of Limesay went to Coventry 
until the middle of Henry VIII.’s reign one or other of 
the three towns of Chester, Coventry, and Lichfield gave 
the bishop of the diocese his title either wholly or in part.4 
Camden states that under Peter the see was at Chester, 
under Robert of Limesay at Coventry, and also, inferen- 
tially, under Robert Peche, and from the time of Roger 


x “He had entered their dormitory by force ; he had broken open 
their chests, taken away their horses and other property, pulled 
down their houses, and carried off the materials to his own manors, 
and lastly quartered himself and his following on the monastery for 
eight days” (“ Norman Conquest,” iv. p. 418). 

 “Monachos miserabili stipe cibans, nec ad regularis ordinis 
amorem curavit accendere, nec nisi ad popularem litteraturam passus 
est aspirare, ne vel ciborum affluentia delicatos, vel regulz rigor et 
scientiae vigor redderet elatos contra se. Agresti igitur victu et 
triviali litteratura contenti satis habebant, si vel quiete vivere 
possent” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 310). 

3 “Tn the ‘Gesta Regum’ he clearly wishes to imply that there was 
no lawful removal of the see to Coventry : ‘Quinetiam moriturus, 
parvi faciens scita canonum quibus edicitur pontifices in suis sedibus 
sepeliri debere, non apud Cestram, sed apud Coventreiam se tumu- 
latum iri preecepit ; sua opinione relinquens successuris non inde- 
bitum calumniandi, sed quasi jus legitimum vindicandi. The words 
in italics are left out in the ‘Gesta Pontificum’” (“Norman 
Conquest,” iv. p. 417 note). Perhaps Robert thought that the 
abbey of Coventry naturally went with the bishopric ; for “ Leofwin 
the last Saxon bishop before the Conquest (from 1054-1066) had 
been the first abbot of Coventry” (“Dio. His. of Lichfield,” p. 48). 

4 “ Habet episcopatus ille usque hodie tres sedes, Cestrensem, 
Lichesfeldensem et Coventrensem” (Matthew Paris, “Chron. Maj.,” 


ii, p. 158). 
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Clinton at Lichfield It is quite possible that Roger de 
Clinton, whose episcopate lasted from 1129 to 1148, made 
Lichfield his principal residence; for he built again the 
cathedral, reorganised the chapter and fortified the close ;* 
but it would appear that Coventry was still regarded as 
the principal see by Gerald la Pucelle consecrated in 
1183 ;3 for when, after being enthroned at Coventry, he 
came to Lichfield for enthronisation and could not obtain 
it from the canons, he excused himself for resorting to 
Coventry before Lichfield by remarking, “Unica est sponsa 
mea nec habeo duo cubicula,” the meaning of which seems 
to be, “I have but one diocese, and therefore can have 
only one principal see-town; this is already Coventry, 
and so it is impossible for Lichfield to occupy that 
position.” A more likely occasion for the desertion of 
Coventry would be the imprisonment by Richard I. of 
bishop Hugh de Nunant, who at the same time was 
deprived of the abbey, the prior henceforward becoming 
lord of the barony. But the departure of the bishop from 
Coventry did not lessen its official position ; he would still be 
enthroned there as well as at Lichfield.s Nor was the official 
title affected ; for Coventry, even after this occurrence, still 
took precedence of Lichfield. Chester, on the other hand, 
can hardly be said to have occupied an inferior position in 
comparison with Coventry, but rather to have furnished an 
equivalent title; thus the bishop would often be called 
bishop of Coventry, often bishop of Coventry and Lichfield,6 


* “Petrus episcopus Licedfeldensis Cestriam suam sedem trans- 
tulit. Robertus vero de Limseio ejus successor eandem ad Coven- 
treiam removit. Paulo post Rogerus Clinton Lichfeldiam reduxit” 
(“ Britannia,” p. 441). * “Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,” p. 64. 

3 Ibid., p. 76. 4 Thid., p. 93. 5 Ibid., p. 93. 

° A.D. 1237, Coventry and Lichfield (Stubbs, “‘ Documents,” p. 356). 

A.D. 1258, Coventry and Lichfield (Stubbs, “Documents,” p. 444). 

A.D. 1439, Coventrensis et Lechfeldensis (Hist. Dunelm. Script. 
tres,” p. ccxlvii). 

Coventry seems the superior sec-town, not only from its being 
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sometimes bishop of Lichfield and never bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry; but Chester would never 
form a part of his title;? it would either be by 
itself, or it would not be used at all; thus the bishop 
would be sometimes termed bishop of Chester, but never 
bishop of Chester and Coventry, or of Chester and Lich- 


placed before Lichfield, but also because it sometimes stands alone ; 
thus Hugh de Pateshull, who is called in 1240 bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield, is in 1241 bishop of Coventry (Ann. Monast., i. 
Pp. 257). Again, we have A.D. 1194, Coventrensis episcopus (Stubbs, 
“Documents,” p. 245), and also in A.D. 1216 (Stubbs, “ Documents,” 
Pp. 331). In Magna Charta we have Willelmus Coventrensis 
(Matthew Paris, ii. p. 590); and a.p. 1188 Hugo de Nunant ep. 
Coventrensis (W. de Coventry, i. p. 354). In A.D. 1194, “ judica- 
tum est quod Johannes comes et episcopus Coventrensis peremptorie 
citarentur” (W. de Coventry, ii. p. 55). 

* It seems that it was in the latter part of the Middle Ages when 
Lichfield alone gave the title to the see : 

A.D. 1305, Ep. Lichefeidensis (Rishanger, p. 227). 

A.D. 1417, Ep. Lichefeld (T. of Walsingham, ii. p. 319). 

A.D. 1438, “Ep. Lichefeldensis” in the narrative, but “Ep. Coven- 
trensis et Lichefeldensis” in a deed of gift (Ann. Monast. S. 
Alban., ii. p. 190). : 

A.D. 1434, Diocesis Lichefeldensis (Ann. Monast. S. Alban., ii. p. 94). 

2 Chester and Coventry are here linked together as equals or are 
referred to indiscriminately, Lichfield not being mentioned : 

Hugo Numanticus Cestrensis sive Coventrensis (W. of Newbury, 
ii. p. 104); A.D. 1257, Roger is called Cestrensis by one author, 
Coventrensis by another (Ann. Monast., iv. p. 118). 

In the Saxon Chronicle we have “bishop of Chester” (A.D. 1123) 
and “ Roger of Coventry” (A.D. 1130). 

Sometimes it would seem as if ‘Cestrensis’ was the popular, 
‘Coventrensis’ the official title ; for Hoveden (iii. pp. 8, 15) uses 
the former title in his narrative, but the latter in three legal docu- 
ments (pp. 14, 24, 26). Florence of Worcester seems to make a 
difference between them when he says that in 1129 the bishop of 
Chester was enthroned at Coventry (ii. p. 91), while in 1245 he 
speaks of the bishop of Coventry (ii. p. 180) ; but the distinction is 
not real; for in 1121 he styles Robert both ‘Cestrensis’ and 
‘Coventrensis’ (ii. p. 91). Ralph de Diceto (ii. p. 20) speaks of 
Gerald la Pucelle being chosen bishop of Chester and consecrated 
bishop of Coventry. 

During this period Lichfield is sometimes placed in a very inferior 
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field. Why Chester should seem to occupy a better 
position than Lichfield, and one almost equivalent to 
Coventry’s, it is difficult to say; for the bishop seems 
never to have resided in Chester after 1095, and it is very 
doubtful whether the canons of Chester shared in the right, 
possessed by the monks of Coventry and the canons of 
Lichfield, of electing the bishop. Yet it was some time 
before the title “bishop of Chester” died out.t Perhaps 
its long continuance is accounted for by the mutual 
jealousy of the two communities at Lichfield and Coventry, 
any name being, in the eyes of each community, preferable 
to the rival name. 


position : “ Est sedes apud Cestriam vel Coventreyam ; quondam 
erat apud Lychefelde, sicut nunc est, sed non principalis” (“ Liber 
de Hyda,” p. 14). 

“Rogerus episcopus Cestriz sepultus fuit apud Lichfield” (Ann. 
Monast. iv. p. 525). 

“ Est sedes apud civitatem Legionum vel Coventreiam ; quondam 
erat Lichefeldz” (“ Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 100, the date being between 
1125 and 1140). 

* Freeman does not acknowledge that the title lasted so long: 
“Coventry remained the head church of the diocese, and in the 
course of the next century Chester seems to have been well-nigh 
forgotten as an episcopal see. The churches of Coventry and 
Lichfield were now acknowledged as joint seats of the bishopric of 
north-west Mercia” (“ Norman Conquest,” iv. p. 418). 

But “for many centuries his (Peter’s) successors were called 
bishops of Chester, though none of them were ever enthroned there” 
(“ Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,” p. 52). 

A.D. 1183, “Obiit Ricardus Peeche episcopus Cestrize cui successit 
Giraldus La Pucelle” (R. de Hoveden, ii. p. 284). 

A.D. 1215, Cestrensis (W. de Coventry, ii. p. 218). Episcopus 
Cestrize (Benedict, 1. pp. 145, 320). 

A.D. 1307, Episcopus Cestriz (Walter de Hemingburgh, ii. pp. 
206, 271). 

A.D. 1400, Ep. Cestriz (T. of Walsingham, ii. p. 246). 

From 1075 to 1095 or to 1102 Chester is the only see-town ; but 
Lichfield is sometimes remembered, as it was the see-town till 1075 : 

A.D. 1070, Licetfeldensis, qui nunc est Cestrensis (“Gesta Pont.,” 
p- 41). 

A.D. 1082, Licetfeldensis (“ Hist. Dunelm. Script. tres,” p. v). 

A.D. 1085, Robert, bishop of Ceasterscire (Saxon Chronicle). 
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English bishops were nominally and often actually 
chosen by their chapters, although it frequently happened 
that either the king or the pope had sufficient influence to 
regulate their choice or to oust the object of it if obnoxious 
to him. Eventually both king and pope claimed and were 
allowed the right of confirming the chapter’s choice. We 
may suppose, therefore, that Peter, the first Norman bishop, 
was, outwardly at least, the elect of the canons of Lich- 
field. As before his death the see was moved to Chester, 
who chose Robert, his successor, we have no means of 
telling; for the privilege may have remained with the 
canons of Lichfield, or they may have shared it with the 
canons of Chester, or the latter may have exercised it by 
themselves. As the see was transferred to Coventry in 
I102 we may be sure that the monks of Coventry took 


The following references are to Lichfield after its deposition and 
before its partial restoraticn to its ancient position :— 

A.D. 1113, Staffordensis episcopus (Ann. Monast., iv. p. 376). 

Robertus Staffordensis episcopus obiit (W.de Coventry, i. p. 136). 

A.D. 1117, Rotbertus Staeffordensis episcopus obiit (Florence of 
Worcester, ii. p. 70). ; 

To Henry of Huntingdon the removal from Chester to Coventry 
in 1102 and the new prominence of Lichfield made no difference : 

“Cestriz vidimus Robertum pontificem, deinde alium Robertum, 
qui cognominatus est Peccatum ; nunc autem sedet Rogerus, mox 
nihilum futurus ” (p. 316). 

The following passage gives a very wrong idea of the state of 
affairs :—“ In ea diocesi plures ab antiquo sedes habitze surat episco- 
pales, temporibus Britonum apud Cestriam, temporibus antiquorum 
Saxonum apud Lichesfeldiam, temporibus Danorum et Norman- 
norum apud Coventreiam” (R. de Diceto, ii. p. 21). It is almost 
unnecessary to say that, although there was probably a British 
bishopric at Chester, there was no connection between it and the 
English bishopric at Lichfield, and that Coventry was not an epis- 
copal see in Danish times. But R. de Diceto contradicts himself, 
for in ii. p. 203 he writes: “ Petrus—hic sedem transtulit apud 
Cestriam ; Robertus—hic sedem transtulit ad Coventreiam.” If the 
see-town was Lichfield till Peter made it Chester, it could not have 
been Coventry during Danish times; and although Ralph says 
Coventry was the see-town in Norman times, he allows that Robert 
(who became bishop in 1086) was the first to make it so. 
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part in the election of Robert Peche in 1117 and of Roger 
de Clinton in 1129, and perhaps controlled both elections ; 
for we find them in 1149 claiming the sole right of elec- 
tion;! but Lichfield had been restored by Roger de 
Clinton to some part of its former greatness, and so the 
canons claimed, and were granted, an equal right with the 
Coventry monks of choosing the bishop.2 Whether the 
canons of Chester took part in the election seems doubtful.3 
On the death of Hugh Nunant in 1199 another quarrel took 
place; for the monks did not wait for the canons, but pro- 
ceeded at once to the election, and the canons being under 
the king’s displeasure were obliged to acquiesce, though 
under protest.4 In 1215 the two bodies chose different men, 
but on the advice of the pope’s legate they threw both over 
and united in appointing a third man.s On his death in 
1223 there was yet another contest, the monks still claiming 
the sole right and the canons, as usual, contending for 
equality ; it was brought to an end by the pope’s making 
an appointment over the heads of both communities ;° at 
the same time he did not profess to adjudicate between 


* “Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,” p. 69. 

? But in the opinion of some neither monks nor canons had the 
election entirely in their hands: “The pope confirmed the elec- 
tion, says the prior of Coventry. The king gave Durdent to 
Lichfield, says Thomas of Chesterfield, canon of Lichfield. The 
fact is that elections of this sort were a matter of amicable arrange- 
ment between the king, the archbishop, and the leading electors” 
(Ibid., p. 69). 

3 “Now king Stephen gives the monks of Coventry and the 
canons of Lichfield and Chester leave to elect a bishop ” (Ibid., p. 69). 

“From the election of his (Roger’s) successor, Walter Durdent, 
the agreement or disagreement of the canons of Lichfield and the 
monks of Coventry in the election of the bishop is carefully noted 
(in the local history, ‘ Ang. Sacr.,’ i. 443) without any mention of the 
canons of Chester” (“ Norman Conquest,” iv. p. 418 note). 

4 “Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,” pp. 84, 85. It is here stated that 
‘perhaps’ the canons of Chester claimed the right of taking part 
in the election. 

5 “Dio, Hist. of Lichfield,” p, 86. ° Ibid., p. 92. 
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the two claimants,t But it was now felt that the time had 
arrived when the interminable feud should be brought to 
an end; in 1228, therefore, the pope attempted to settle 
the point of dispute between the monks, who claimed the 
right of election for their own body, and the canons, who 
considered that they and the monks had equal rights. 
According to Matthew Paris they were now to appoint 
alternately, the monks taking the first appointment. It 
was also provided that in every election the prior of 
Coventry should have the first voice ;2 but it is difficult 
to see how the prior could have always used his privilege, 
as on every second occasion the canons were the electors. 
According to the Annals of Dunstaple the two com- 
munities were to meet alternately at Coventry and Lich- 
field, Coventry beginning the rotation, and in every 
election the prior was to have the first voice and the 
dean the second.3 This arrangement, whether correct or 
not, is at least intelligible+ The end of the dispute, how- 
ever, had not yet come, for ten years after the pope’s 
settlement the two parties were disputing as to the essen- 
tials of an election. In 1238 the monks chose William 
de Raleigh, but he preferred to accept the bishopric of 
Norwich, which was offered to him about the same time. 


t “ Salvo jure utriusque ecclesiz ”’ (Ann. Monast., iii. p. go). 

2 “ap, 1228, Decisa est contentio inter monachos Coventrenses 
et canonicos Lichefeldenses super episcopo eligendo Rome per 
sententiam diffinitivam ; ita ut deinceps episcopos alternatim eligant, 
monachi primum, et canonici eo defuncto alterum; hoc tamen 
observato, ut prior Coventrensis in electione primam semper haberet 
vocem. In hac autem sententia videtur plurimum juri monachorum 
fuisse derogatum, qui eatenus semper pontifices elegerant absque 
canonicorum consensu ” (Matthew Paris, “ Chron. Maj.,” iii. p. 145). 

3 “Tandem sic provisum est, quod electores utriusque capituli 
primo conveniant pro electione episcopi in ecclesia Coventrensi, et 
in alterius episcopi electione in ecclesia Lichefeldensi. Et sic semper 
in posterum alternatim ; ita tamen quod prior in electione primam 
vocem habeat, et decanus secundam”’ (Ann. Monast., iii. p. 104). 

4 Neither the “Diocesan History of Lichfield,” nor Godwin, nor 
Harpsfield lends any assistance to the clearing up of the difficulty ; 
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Thereupon the canons claimed the turn and elected their 
dean. The monks also claimed it and elected Nicholas 
de Farnham. But both the dean and Nicholas refused to 
accept, and Hugh de Patteshull was chosen at the king’s 
desire. On several later occasions disputes arose, but they 
were not always of the same character ; at one time the 
monks and canons would dispute as of old,t at another 
the king would be able to influence the prior of Coventry but 
not the monks,? or the pope would make an appointment 
over the heads of both chapters.3 There was now indeed 
very little reason why the chapters should dispute; for 
their share in an episcopal election had become less than 
that of either the pope or the king.4 


“Tt was settled that the elections should be made alternately by 
each chapter in the presence of the other, the prior of Coventry 
keeping, however, the first vote through all” (“ Dio. Hist. of Lich- 
field,” p. 92). 

“ Lis sic terminata est, ut alternis vicibus eligerent, sed ita ut utro- 
bique scilicet tam apud Lichfeldenses quam suos prior Coventrensis 
suffragium ferret, idque omnium primum” (“De Presul.,” p. 316). 

“ Pontifex sic rem temperavit, ut ea alterna esse voluerit ; sed ita 
ut apud priorem Coventrensem suffragi przerogativa maneret” 
(Harpsfield, p. 473). 

It is suggested by Canon Christopher Wordsworth that “it was 
thought indispensable to the satisfaction of the monks that their 
prior should have a place even in the elections at Lichfield. Of 
course he would be outvoted that turn if he proposed some one to 
whom the Lichfield chapter was adverse, that is, when it came to a 
scrutiny. He was, however, to have his chance to propose some 
one whom they might accept by acclamation. In case of an even 
division, when the canons had two rival candidates, his vox preero- 
gativa was an important element for consideration. I do not 
suppose that the prior had a stall at Lichfield, though a priori this 
was not inadmissible.” 

* a.D, 1322 (“ Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,” p. 134). 

? A.D. 1239 (Ibid., p. 112). 3 A.D. 1322 (Ibid., p. 134). 

* Between 1360 and 1460 “nearly all (the bishops) were ‘pro- 
vided’ by the pope on the nomination of the king, the king sending 
a letter to the chapters to say whom he would accept if elected as 
bishop, and at the same time writing to the pope to ask him to ‘ pro- 
vide’ sucha one tothe see. Thus all parties enjoyed a share in the elec- 
tions, and none had spirit to protest against the other ” (Ibid., p. 148). 
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From the time when the great Mercian diocese was 
divided into five or six dioceses down to the changes 
which took place in the episcopate under Henry VIII. 
the diocese of Lichfield contained the counties of Chester, 
Stafford, and Derby,? with the larger half of Lancashire a 
part of Warwickshire,3 a part of Shropshire,t and two 
parishes in Flintshire ;5 it also carried on a dispute with 
the diocese of Worcester as to the possession of the town 
of Dudley. This dispute was brought to a close in the 
year 1237 by the pope’s intervention; the town was to 
belong to the diocese of Worcester, the castle to that 
of Coventry.® 


* “Reges Merciorum dominabantur in pagis Cestrensi, Derbensi 
et Stadfordensi ; in his est unus episcopus, et habet partem War- 
wicensis et Scrobbesberiensis pagi” (“ Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 100). 

2 “The greater part of Lancashire lay in this diocese, including 
four out of its six hundreds, and all the tract of woody country 
between the Mersey and the Ribble. This tract was reckoned in 
Domesday a part of Cheshire” (“ Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,” p. 159). 
But in 923 Manchester was in the kingdom of Northumberland, and 
so not in the diocese of Lichfield (see Saxon Chronicle). 

3 “Until 1836 it (the diocese) included South Warwickshire ” 
(“ Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,” p. 1). The writer must mean North 
Warwickshire: “In 1836 the diocese of Lichfield was lessened by 
the excision of the archdeaconry of Coventry, and in 1846 by that 
of Bridgnorth deanery” (“ Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,” p. 293). 

4 “Pars Salopiensis”’ belongs to the diocese “ad Repillum fluvium 
spectans” (Harpsfield, p. 742). 

5 “Just outside the north-east corner of Salop the bishops of Lich- 
field have still charge of Penley, a parish in Flintshire adjoining 
Bangor Iscoed. Bangor was itself in the diocese of Lichfield and 
Coventry before the Reformation, and in that of Chester till 1836” 
(“ Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,” p. 9). 

6 «Hx mandato domini papze unanimi consensu domini Walteri de 
Cantilupo episcopi Wigorniz et domini Alexandri Coventriz et Liches- 
feldize episcopi, facta fuit limitatio inter episcopatus, scilicet Wygor- 
nensem et Conventrensem ; ita quod tota villa de Duddeleia cum 
ecclesiis et earum pertinentiis lege dioecesana pertinebit ad epis- 
copum Wygorniz ; situs vero castri ejusdem ville et cella mona- 
chorum cum pertinentiis scilicet in comitatu Staffordiz pertinebit 
ad episcopum Conventrensem ” (Ann. Monast., iv. p. 429). 


18 
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In 1070 Thomas, archbishop of York, had a controversy 
with Lanfranc concerning the extent of his primacy ; for 
Thomas claimed that the dioceses of Lichfield, Worcester, 
and Lincoln were suffragan to him.t_ How he could have 
asserted a claim over the diocese of Lichfield it is hard to 
see. Lindsey, which was a portion of the then existing 
diocese of Dorchester, had undoubtedly received its 
Christianity from the North; the connection between 
York and Worcester had been for some time very close, 
though it was a connection between equals, and one that 
might be severed at any moment ; but between Lichfield and 
York there existed no link except that Ceadda or Chad had 
at different times held both sees. Lanfranc’s answer was 
short and to the point ; it could be proved, he replied, that 
from the time of Augustin to the death of Bede the bishops 
of the three dioceses had been consecrated by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.2 The pope, Alexander II., wisely 
decided that the question should be decided in England.3 
The point was accordingly argued before the king and the 
witenagemot,4 whose decision was that the Humber and 
the northern boundary of the diocese of Lichfield divided 
the two archbishoprics, but in such a way as to allow 


* “Thomas calumniam movit de primatu Dorobernensis ecclesize 
et de subjectione trium episcoporum Dorcensis sive Lincoliensis, 
Wigornensis, Licitfeldensis qui nunc est Cestrensis . . . predictos 
tres episcopos suz sedi suisque antecessoribus ab antiquis temporibus 
extitisse subjectos ” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 40). 

“That is, Thomas claimed for the see of York the primacy over 
Mercia as well as over Northumberland. Hereford, a diocese still 
partly Welsh, would have been left to Canterbury” (“Norman 
Conquest,” iv. p. 355). 

2 “Episcopos, quorum subjectionem in questionem Thomas ad- 
duxerat, infra illud centum quadraginta annorum spatium per 
Dorobernenses archiepiscopos fuisse sacratos, ad concilia vocatos, 
quosdam quoque culpis exigentibus ab eis cum Romanz sedis auc- 
toritate depositos” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 45). 

> “Totius regni episcoporum et abbatum testimonio et judicio” 
(“Gesta Pont.,” p. 41). 

+) Gesta Pont. apaam 
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Nottinghamshire to belong to the see of York.t In 1093, 
when Anselm succeeded Lanfranc, he was warned by 
Thomas against consecrating Robert Bloett, bishop of 
Lincoln, because the city of Lincoln and and a large part 
of Lindsey were by right in the diocese of York.2 But, 
as far as we know, he did not attempt to meddle with 
either of the two other dioceses. The contention, how- 
ever, between York and Canterbury still continued on 
other points. In 1124 an attempt was made by the king 
and the papal legate to bring about a lasting reconciliation 
between the two sees by the concession to York of the 
dioceses of Lichfield, S. Asaph, and Bangor, on condition 
that York recognised Canterbury as the primatial see; but 
it was fruitless.3 

The only dioceses immediately affected by the decree of 
the Council of London were those of Lichfield and Selsey 
and the united diocese of Sherborne and Ramsbury. But 
changes followed in other dioceses when the wish of the 
existing bishop, the consent of the reigning king, or other 
circumstances made them possible. The enormous diocese 
that extended from the Humber to the Thames, composed 
of either two or three 4+ old English dioceses, was at this 
time administered from a small village on its southern 
boundary. The arrangement which Danish invasions had 
made needful was now manifestly inconvenient,s and it 


x “Subjectionem Dunelmensis hoc est Lindisfarnensis episcopi 
atque omnium regionum a terminis Licitfeldensis episcopii et 
Humbrz magni fluvii usque ad extremos Scottie fines, et quicquid 
ex hac parte preedicti fluminis ad parrochiam Eboracensis ecclesiz 
jure competit, Cantuariensis metropolitanus Eboracensi archiepis- 
copo ejusque successoribus in perpetuum obtinere concessit” 
(“Gesta Pont.,” p. 43). 

2 “ Hist. of Church of York,” ii. p. 105. 

3 “ Hist. of Church of York,” ii. p. 211. 

4It is doubtful whether there ever was a Mercian diocese of 
Dorchester distinct from that of Leicester; see p. 210. 

5 “Quum episcopatus ille major omnibus Angliz a Tamesi usque 
ad Hymbram duraret, molestum visum est episcopo ‘quod in ipso 
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appeared all the more so to the bishop of the day, as he 
was a talented man and had ambition. For his new see 
he chose a spot almost as far from the middle of his 
diocese as Dorchester ; but it was a large and flourishing 
town,? and it had, like Salisbury and Chester, towns which 
had received the same elevation in rank, the advantage of 
having in its midst a strong Norman fortress.3 Remigius 
would have made the change much sooner than he actually 
did, if it had been possible. This we know from his 
character, and we are told almost as much by William of 
Malmesbury, who speaks of his meditating great things 
while at Dorchester. In 1067 he had become bishop of 
the diocese. From that date to 1075 he could have but 
little hope of doing anything, but it is strange, considering 
his character and William’s known partiality for him, that 


termino episcopatus sedes esset episcopalis. Displicebat etiam ei quod 
urbs illa modica erat, quum in eodem episcopatu civitas clarissima 
Lincolliz dignior sede episcopali videretur” (Henry of Huntingdon, 
p. 212). : 

*“ Cenobium monachorum apud Sanctam Mariam de Stou ex nov 
fecit ; alterum apud Bardenei ex veteri favore suo innovavit. Quod 
eo jocundius erat, quia ipse pro exiguitate corporis pene portentum 
hominis videbatur. Luctabatur excellere et foris eminere animus, 
eratque ‘Gratior exiguo veniens e corpore virtus. Quem ideo 
natura compegisse putaretur, ut sciretur beatissimum ingenium in 
miserrimo corpore habitare posse ” (‘‘Gesta Pont.,” p. 313). 

“rat statura parvus sed corde magnus, colore fuscus sed operibus 
venustus” (Henry of Huntingdon, p. 212). 

° “Tile primis annis egregia apud Dorcestram meditatus et aliqua 
facere ingressus, novissime curam omnem et sedem transtulit ad 
Lindocolinam civitatem, unam ex populosioribus Anglia, emporium 
hominum terra marique venientium ” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 312). 

3“ The castle which was already rising to curb the haughty 
burghers of wealthy and famous Lincoln” (“Norman Conquest,” 
iv. p. 419). 

“(Episcopus) in ipso vertice urbis juxta castellum turribus for- 
tissimis eminens, in loco forti fortem, pulchro pulchram, virgini 
virginum construxit ecclesiam ; que et grata esset Deo servientibus, 
et, ut pro tempore oportebat, invincibilis hostibus” (Henry of 
Huntingdon, p. 212). 
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it was not until 1085+ that he received permission to 
remove to Lincoln. But when he was settled at Lincoln, 
his troubles were not yet over; he had thought that he 
could now give himself up to the building of his new 
cathedral, but his position in Lincoln was contested by the 
archbishop of York, who remembered that Lindsey had 
received its Christianity from the kingdom of Northumber- 
land, and the archbishop’s opposition could only be 
overcome by Rufus’s acceptance of a bribe from the 
bishop.2. Henry of Huntingdon says nothing about the 
bribe; but states that Remigius, who had treated the 
archbishop’s opposition with contempt,3 was obliged to 


“The exact date of the translation of the see to Lincoln cannot 
be decided, but it was probably somewhere about 1078” (Henry of 
Huntingdon, p. 301 editor’s note). 

“The date of the actual transference cannot be precisely given. 
But, as Remigius signed as ‘episcopus Dorcacensis’ at the Council 
of Windsor in 1072, and as ‘episcopus Lincolniensis’ at that of 
London in 1075, it must have taken place somewhere between these 
two dates” (“ Dio. Hist. of Lincoln,” p, 48). 

William of Malmesbury gives the date as 1085 (‘“Gesta Pont.,” 
p. 312 editor’s note); the Annales Monastici as 1089 (iv. p. 373). 
“The date of the translation (from Dorchester to Lincoln) need 
not create the difficulty which it is supposed to do from various 
historians assigning different dates. Such a matter is not done ina 
day ; there are various stages, and historians date from one or other 
of these stages according to their judgment” (Parker’s “ Early History 
of Oxford,” p. 216). 

2“ Remigius qui licentia regis Willelmi senioris episcopalem sedem 
de Dorcaceastra mutaverat ad Lindicolinam, constructam in ea 
ecclesiam pontificali cathedra dignam dedicare volebat, quia sibi 
diem mortis imminere senticbat ; sed Thomas Eboracensis archi- 
episcopus illi contradicendo resistebat, affirmans cam tn sua parochia 
esse constructam. At Willelmus junior pro pecunia, quam ei Remigius 
dederat, totius fere Angliz episcopis mandavit, ut in unum conveni- 
entes ecclesiam dedicarent ; sed biduo ante diem statutum occulto 
Dei judicio ipse episcopus Remigius migravit e seculo” (Florence of 
Worcester, ii. p. 30). 

3“ Remigius nichili ducens impetitionem ejus (Thomas’s) non 
segniter opus inceptum peregit ; peractumque clericis doctrina et 
moribus approbatissimis decoravit” (Henry of Huntingdon, p, 212). 
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clear himself of the charge of disloyalty to the king. 
Remigius did not live to see the consecration of his 
cathedral, but died on the eve of it. The archbishop of 
York objected to the consecration of his successor, Robert 
Bloet, as bishop of Lincoln, and warned Anselm against it; 
he might be bishop of Dorchester, like his predecessors, 
but Lindsey, part of the spiritual conquest of Paulinus, 
was of ancient right subject to the metropolitan authority 
of York.2 But again money solved the difficulty; Thomas 
did not give up his right, but the new bishop paid the king 
three thousand pounds.3 A letter of Rufus’ states that the 
king gave to the archbishop instead of his claims Selby 
abbey and S. Oswald’s, Gloucester, with which he was 
content But they were yet to be heard of again; for in 
1175, at the Council of Westminster, the archbishop of 
York put forward in its entirety the same claim that his 
predecessor had made in 1070, and in addition demanded 
the bishopric of Hereford.s The same year a truce was 
made between the two archbishops, but, although other 
points were mentioned, all notice of the bishoprics was 
omitted,© and so we may perhaps conclude that the 

* “De regia quidem proditione fuerat impetitus, sed famulus ejus, 
ferriigniti judicio dominum purgans, regio restituit amori, et maculam 


pontificali detersit decori” (Henry of Huntingdon, p. 212). 
acChistsot the! Ch ot York ait p.ekOs: 

3 “ Rex Willelmus quandam concordiam fecit inter illos (Thomas 
and Robert Bloet) Thoma quidem archiepiscopo invito et renitente et 
coacto nec consentiente, nec consulto Eboracensis ecclesize capitulo. 
Hoc autem tota Anglia novit quod propter hanc concordiam (a) 
Robertus episcopus Willelmo regi tres mille libras dedit” (“ Hist. 
of the Ch. of York,” ii. p. 106). 

(a) “ Vel potius dispensationem” (Ibid., ii. p. 360). 

WTbids ipa 2 te 

5 “(Clerici) calumpniati sunt ex parte Eboracensis archiepiscopi 
episcopatum Lincolniensem et episcopatum Cestrensem et epis- 
copatum Wigornensem et episcopatum Herefordensem de jure 
pertinere debere ad metropolitanam Eboracensium ecclesiam ” 
(Roger de Hoveden, ii. p. 77). 

© Roger de Hoveden, ii. p. 85. 

It is possible that the Danish Conquest made the sympathy 
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pe 


northern archbishop was not sincere or at least not con- 
fident with respect to this claim. 

As the diocese of Lincoln contained within it either two 
or three old English dioceses, it is not strange that it was 
the largest in the kingdom. So unmanageable was it 
from its extent that it alone of all English dioceses was 
divided into seven archdeaconries ;! and yet there was a 
period lasting for eighteen years during which there was 
no bishop, and men were beginning to think that they 
would never see another.2 It contained the following 
counties before the formation of the diocese of Ely; 
Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Northampton- 


between Yorkshire and Lincolnshire very strong, and that this was 
one of the reasons for the persistence of the claim of the archbishop 
of York over Lindsey. Judging by its names, Lincolnshire is the 
most Danish of all counties and Yorkshire comes next ; “they (the 
Danish settlers) lay thickest in the Lindsey uplands. Lincolnshire, 
indeed, contains as many names of Northern settlements as the whole 
of Yorkshire” (“Conquest of England,” p. 122, quoting from Taylor’s 
“Words and Places,” p. 122). 

*“Septem archidiaconos -septem provinciis, quibus preerat, 
Remigius imposuit” : the seven archdeacons were for (1) Lincoln- 
shire, (2) Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Hertfordshire, 
(3) Northamptonshire, (4) Leicestershire, (5) Oxfordshire, (6) Buck- 
inghamshire, and (7) Bedfordshire. The first was “omnium 
archidiaconorum qui in Anglia sunt ditissimus” (Henry of Hun- 
tingdon, p. 302). 

By ‘Hertfordshire’ is meant the half of the county that belonged 
to the diocese. 

The Life of S. Hugh (p. 103) gives the diocese eight arch- 
deaconries, which it does not name, and more than nine counties : 
“Tlla dioecesis bis quaternos continens archidiaconatus per novem 
et eo amplius distenditur comitatus ; urbes praegrandes, plebes vero 
complectitur innumeras; nec facile invenitur alter eo vastior aut 
populosior episcopatus.” 

2 “Multi existimaverunt quod nunquam aliquis fieret episcopus 
Lincolniz, eo quod sedes illa episcopalis jam fere per octodecim 
annos vacaverat, scilicet a tempore Roberti de Chaina, qui ultimus 
episcopus Lincolniensis ecclesiz extiterat, usque ad adventum 
Walteri de Constantiis,” who was made bishop in 1183 (Benedict, 


ip 307): 
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shire, Prninedonslire Cambridgeshire, Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and half Hertfordshire By the 
foundation of the diocese of Ely in 11092 the bishops 
of Lincoln lost the county of Cambridge ;3 but care was 


*“Reges Merciorum dominabantur in pagis Oxenefordensi, 
Buchingensi, Hurfordensi, Huntendunensi, dimidia Bedefordens1, 
Northamptunensi, Legacestrensi, Lincoliensi ; quas regit episcopus 
qui modo habet sedem Lincoliz ; quondam habebat apud Dorke- 
cestre” (“Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 101 ; Florence of Worcester, i. p. 278). 
‘Dimidia’ should be placed before ‘Hurfordensi, not before 
‘ Bedefordensi.’ The mistake is made in both Florence and William 
of Malmesbury. 

Then both writers add: “ Et (reges Merciorum dominabantur) in 
pagis Legacestrensi, Snotingensi, quorum Christianitas ad archi- 
episcopum Eboracensem spectat ; habebaturque ibi olim proprius 
episcopus, cujus sedes erat apud Legacestram.” Thus they here 
state that both Notts and Leicestershire were outside the diocese of 
Lincoln and in the diocese of York. But they had just before stated 
that Leicestershire was in the diocese of Lincoln. 

The “Liber de Hyda” (p. 14) copies this passage from William of 
Malmesbury and from Florence, but it puts ‘dimidia’ where it 
ought to be, before ‘ Hurfordensi’; it omits ‘ Legacestrensi’ 
before ‘ Lincoliensi’ ; and it corrects the latter part of the passage 
thus: “Et in Legecestria, Snotyngensi, quorum Christianitas ad 
archiepiscopum Eboracensem spectat Snotyngensis, et ad episcopum 
Lyncolniensem Legecestrensis; habebaturque ibi olim proprius 
episcopus, cujus sedes erat apud Legecestriam.” It does not, 
therefore, contradict itself, as Florence and Malmesbury do, with 
respect to Leicestershire ; but, like them, it states that Notts was 
once in the diocese of Leicester. Bede, however, leads us to 
suppose that the North Mercians or the men of Notts were in the 
diocese of Lichfield, not in that of Leicester, except during that 
very early period in which Leicester was perhaps the see of the 
whole Mercian kingdom. 

Rutlandshire is not mentioned as one of the shires composing the 
diocese of Lincoln, not having yet acquired a separate existence ; 
“The Rutland of Domesday does not appear as an independent 
shire, but as an appanage, not of any of the shires which join it, but 
of Nottinghamshire, from which it lies quite apart. But small as the 
shire still is, its Domesday boundaries were still narrower. A great 
part of the present Rutland was then reckoned to Northamptonshire ” 
(“ Norman Conquest,” v. p. 40 note). 

2 “GestayPontaipases 

3“ Reges Orientalium Anglorum dominabantur in pago Grantebrig- 
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taken that they should not suffer any loss of income ;* for 
their see received in exchange the manor of Spaldwick, 
which belonged to the abbey of Ely. The first bishop of 
the new see was Hervey, who had been bishop of Bangor. 
The reason given for its formation was the enormous 
extent of the diocese of Lincoln; the reasons given for 
Hervey’s acceptance of it were the poverty of his former 
see and his quarrels with the Welsh.3 

The first Norman bishop of Elmham was Herfast, con- 
secrated in 1070; within eight years he had removed his 
seat to Thetford.4 William of Malmesbury seems to 
imply that there was no necessity for this step, and that it 
only proved that Herfast was a Norman in character.s 


ensi; et est ibi episcopus cujus sedes est apud Heli” (Florence of 
Worcester, i. p. 278). 

“Ne Lincolniensis ecclesia detrimentum pateretur in aliquo, 
manerium quoddam quod vocatur Espalwic Elyensibus monachis ab 
antiquis collatum temporibus, Robertus Bloet Lincolniensis episcopus 
in escambium suze jurisdictionis in proprios usus convertendum 
accepit”” (R. de Diceto, ii. p. 202). 

King Henry, according to Malmesbury, took care that the return 
made to the bishop of Lincoln should not cost himself anything : 
“Ne Lincoliensis sumptus suos imminutos quereretur, dedit regia 
liberalitas ex alieno villam Heliensem, Spallinges vocatam que 
episcopi dampnum sarciret, querelam compesceret” (“Gesta Pont.,” 
Pp: 325). 

= “Quia Lincoliensis episcopatus diocesis nimium protendebatur, 
consilium habitum est ut apud Heli constitueretur episcopus, haberet- 
que pagum Grantebriggensem” (‘“Gesta Pont.,” p. 325). 

“The change was brought about mainly owing to a series of 
disputes as to the authority over the abbey (at Ely) of the bishop of 
Lincoln. . . . To solve the difficulty, all the authorities concerned 
agreed to ask the pope that Ely might be created an episcopal see” 
(“ Hist. of Cambridgeshire,” p. 110, in Popular County Histories). 

3 “ Herveum, qui pro penuria victualium Bancornensem deseruerat 
locum ” (“Gesta Reg.,” ii. p. 517). 

“Herveus, qui fuerat Barconensis episcopus, dimiseratque spe 
majorum divitiarum sedem, causatus quod sibi et Walensibus vicinis 
non conveniret” (‘‘Gesta Pont.,” p. 325). 

4“ Norman Conquest,” iv. p. 420. 

s “ Ne nichil facere videretur, ut sunt Normanni fame in futurum 
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diocese, and was considerably smaller than it had been, it 
was probably larger than Elmham.t_ But Thetford did not 
long enjoy its new position; in 1094 it lost it to the city 
which had, if size and reputation were considered, the 
greatest right to it2 But if William of Malmesbury is to 
be believed, there was another reason also for the transla- 
tion; Herbert, nicknamed Losinga,3 who had become 
bishop of Thetford in 1091, had obtained his bishopric by 
bribing William Rufus; ashamed of his act or fearful of its 
temporal consequences, he went to Rome to crave pardon 
for his simony ; there he handed to the pope his staff and 
ring, and received them back ;4 on his return he removed 
his see to Norwich, and in token of his repentance built 
the cathedral which is now standings It is not unlikely 
that the translation of the see to the largest town in the 
diocese and the erection of a magnificent cathedral were 
the conditions upon which Herbert received the papal 
pardon. But William of Malmesbury is at the same time 
so inconsistent as to accuse Herbert of very worldly if not 
base motives in removing his see to Norwich; ambition, 
he writes, and the love of money had urged him on.® 


studiosissimi, episcopatum de Helmaham transtulit ad Tethfordum ” 
(“‘ Gesta Pont.,” p. 150). 

* By the Conquest “at Thetford 953 burgesses had sunk to 720, 
leaving 224 empty houses” (“Norman Conquest,” v. p. 809, from 
Domesday). 

* “The eastern rival of Exeter and Lincoln” (“ Norman Conquest,” 
iv. p. 420). 

“Vicus insignis mercimoniis et populorum frequentia” (“Gesta 
Reg.,” ii. p. 386). 

3“ Herbertus, cognomento Losinga, quod ei ars adulationis impe- 
gerat ” (“Gesta Reg.,” ii. p. 385). 

4“ Gesta Reg.,” ii. p. 386. 

5 “Gesta Reg.,” 11. p. 387. “ Gesta Pont.,” p. 151. 

° “ His temporibus in Anglia tres episcopatus ex antiquis sedibus 
transiere alias ; Wellensis per Johannem in Bathoniam, Cestrensis 
per Robertum in Coventreiam, Thetfordensis per Herbertum in 
Norwic; omnes majori ambitu quam ut tantorum virorum debuisset 
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SAG the East Anglian diocese vel three bishops’ seats 
within a period of sixteen or seventeen years, it is not 
surprising that the bishop is known by several titles, and 
sometimes by a slight inaccuracy an historian would give 
him one which he must have dropped or which did not yet 
belong to him. Thus, in 1070, Herfast is termed ‘ Hel- 
meanensis sive Tehtfordensis,’* though he had not yet 
removed to Thetford; in 1082 he is ‘ Hemeanensis vel 
Norwicensis,? though his proper title was now ‘bishop of 
Thetford. In the Saxon Chronicle, under the year 1085, 
we meet with the old English title of ‘bishop of Northfolc.’ 

The bishops of Somerset had always made Wells: their 
see-town,t and when not called by their tribal title, which 
to them was most appropriate, as the shire and the 
bishopric were the same district,5 were known as the 
bishops of Wells.© But in 1088 a change of see was 
made; John of Tours, the newly appointed bishop, in 


interesse studio” (“Gesta Reg.,” ii. p. 385). In some manuscripts 
for the passage from ‘omnes’ to ‘studio’ is substituted a severer 
commentary—“omnes nummorum maleficio, omnes  venalitatis 
ambitu et sacrilegio.” 

Ee GestagOnt., = p.30: 

2 “Hist. Dunelm. Script. tres.,” App., p. v. 

“a.pD. 1085, Willwlmo Norwicensem dedit presulatum” (Matthew 
Paris, “Chron. Maj.,” ii. p. 22). 

“a.p. 1096, Herbertus Tydfordensis seu Norwicensis” (Eadmer, 
Pp. 74). 

3 “Villa in Somersetensi pago pro copia fonticulorum ibi ebullien- 
tium ita dicta” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 193). 

4 “Tbi a tempore Eduardi senioris usque ad tempus ‘Willelmi 
junioris hi fuerunt episcopi. . . . Omnes hi sedes suas Wellis habu- 
erunt in ecclesia Sancti Andrea” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 194). 

5 Omnis tractus episcopatus illius in solo Sumersetensi pago jacet” 
(“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 196). 

6 a.D. 1082, Wellensis (“ Hist. Dunelm. Script. tres,” App., p. v). 

A.D. 1070, Giso Wellensis (“ Gesta Pont.,” p. 39). 

“Tt may be doubted whether the bishopric of the Somorsztan, 
though its bishopsettle was at Wells, had ever been known by the 
local style of bishopric of Wells” (“Norman Conquest,” ii. pp. 606, 
608). This was very likely the case before the Conquest. 
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obedience to the Council of London, or because he could 
not tolerate life in a village, removed to Bath, and a few 
years later became abbot of the Benedictine abbey in that 
city, and lord of the city itself: Of the abbey the bishop 
did not become possessed until he had broken the spirit of 


* “Johannes, natione Turonum, professione medicus, minoris. 
gloriz putans si in villa resideret inglorius, transferre thronum in 
Bathoniam animo intendit. Sed cum id inaniter, vivente Willelmo 
patre, cogitasset, tempore Willelmi filii effecit. Nec eo contentus, 
totam etiam civitatem in suos et successorum usus transtulit, ab 


Henrico rege quingentis libris argenti mercatus urbem. . . . Ibi 
rex Offa monasterium posuerat. .. . Hanc ergo abbatiam Johannes 
a rege non gravate obtinuit. . . . Sepultus est in ecclesia Sancti 


Petri, quam a fundamentis erexerat. Cessit enim Andreas Simoni, 
frater fratri, minor majori” (‘‘Gesta Pont.,” p. 194). 

Not only did the bishop pay Henry for the city of Bath and the 
abbey, but he had also paid Rufus for the power to remove to 
Bath : “A.D. 1092, Johannes Wellensis consensu Willelmi regis albo 
unguento manibus ejus delibatis, transtulit in Bathoniam sui cathe- 
dram presulatus” (Matthew Paris, “Chron. Maj.,” ii. p. 33). 

“Like Hermann, Remigius and the other bishops of his time, he 
carried out the policy of transferring episcopal sees to the chief 
towns of their dioceses. But the way in which he carried out his 
scheme, if not exactly like the violent inroad of Robert de Limesey 
on the church of Coventry, was at least like the first designs of 
Hermann on the church of Malmesbury, which had been thwarted 
by the interposition of earl Harold” (“Norman Conquest,” ii. 
Pp. 411). 

“The change was made in a perfectly orderly manner, but by the 
secular power only. The abbey of Bath was now vacant by the 
death of its abbot, Aelfsige. Bishop John procured that the vacant 
post should be granted to himself and his successors for the increase 
of the bishopric of Somerset. This was done by a royal grant made 
at Winchester . . . and confirmed somewhat later in a meeting of 
the Witan at Dover. John then transferred his bishop’s settle from 
its olden seat at Wells to the church which had now become his. 
He next procured a grant of the temporal lordship of the ‘old 
borough. Thus, in the language of the time, Andrew had to yield 
to Simon, the younger brother to the elder. That is, the church of 
S. Peter at Bath with its Benedictine monks displaced the church of 
S. Andrew at Wells with its secular canons, as the head church of 
the bishopric of Somerset. The line of the independent abbots 
of Bath came to an end ; their office was merged in the bishopric by 
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the monastic community. This was done by depriving the 
monks* of much of their food—a line which was also taken 
by Robert Limesey with the monks of Coventry. 

The election of John of Tours and of all the bishops of 
Somerset before him was in the hands of the chapter at 
Wells, if we do not take into consideration the influence 
which the king and the Witan could bring to bear upon it. 
When Bath took the place of Wells the canons seemed 
at first to have resigned themselves to the loss of their 
privilege, but in Stephen’s reign, either before or after the 
election of Robert, who was bishop from 1136 to 1166, 
they asserted their ancient right, and at last came to a 
compromise by which they were placed ‘on a level with the 
monks of Bath abbey; the bishop was to be chosen by 
themselves and the monks conjointly, or by deputies 
appointed by the two chapters.2 The compromise did 
not, however, prevent the breaking out of disputes between 


the new style of bishop of Bath. Thus the old Roman city, which 
has never claimed the temporal headship of that land, became for a 
while the seat of its chief pastor. ... Though since the days of 
Aelfsige there has never been an abbot of Bath distinct from the 
bishop, yet abbey, and not minster or cathedral, is the name by which 
the church of Bath is always known to this day. The like usage is 
still more remarkable at Durham and Carlisle, churches which never 
had an abbot distinct from the bishop. At Carlisle the ‘abbey’ seems 
to mean the monastic precinct rather than the abbey itself” (‘‘ Reign 
of William Rufus,” i. pp. 136-139). 

x “ Aliquantum dure in monachos agebat, quod essent hebetes et 
ejus estimatione barbari, et omnes terras, victualium ministras, 
auferens, pauculumque victum per laicos suos exiliter inferens” 
(““Gesta Pont.,” p. 195). 

2 “ Robert next became bishop of Bath, and he seems to have set 
himself manfully to work to bring his diocese and its two head 
churches out of the state of confusion into which the changes of 
John of Tours had brought them. . . . The removal of the see from 
Wells to Bath had been made without the consent of the canons of 
Wells, who had an undoubted right to be consulted about the matter. 
In ecclesiastical theory a bishop and his chapter are very much like 
a king and his parliament ; neither of them can do any important 
act without the consent of the other. And here a thing had been 
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the two bodies from time to time.t We are not told what 
was to be done in case the two chapters or their two 
deputations refused to come to an agreement. Perhaps 
on this point the compromise was intentionally indefinite. 
The monks of Bath are accused of having on one occasion 
broken the compact by not consulting the canons of Wells. 


done for which, of all others, the consent of the Wells chapter ought 
to have been had, as their most precious rights had been taken away 
from them. All this time they had never formally submitted to the 
change, and they had been always complaining of the wrongful 
removal of the see, and asserting their own rights against the usurpa- 
tions of the monks of Bath. And it is to be noticed that the change 
had never been approved or recognised by any pope. The bishops 
of Somersetshire were still known in official language at Rome as 
Episcopi Fontanenses or bishops of Wells, not as Episcopi Bathoni- 
enses or bishops of Bath. Robert now procured that the episcopal 
position of Bath should be recognised, and from this time for some 
while after our bishops are commonly called bishops of Bath. But 
it would seem that this is merely a contracted form, for the style of 
bishop of Bath and Wells with which we are all so familiar is found 
before very long. And there can be no doubt that the controversy 
was now settled by Robert on these terms—that Bath should take 
precedence of Wells, but that the bishop should have his throne in 
both churches, that he should be chosen by the monks of Bath and 
the canons of Wells conjointly, or by deputies appointed by the two 
chapters, and that those episcopal acts which needed the confirma- 
tion of the chapter should be confirmed both by the convent of 
Bath and the chapter of Wells. . . . The bishop of Somersetshire 
thus had two cathedral churches, as was also the case with the 
bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, and as has been the case with 
the bishop of Gloucester and Bristol since those sees were joined 
within our own memory” (“ History of Cathedral Church of Wells,” 
P- 45) 

* A.D. 1192 they disagree : 

“Savaricus Norhamtoniensis archidiaconus et thesaurarius Sares- 
biriensis a Bathoniensibus monachis, Wellensibus clericis reclaman- 
tibus, electus est in episcopum” (R. de Diceto, ii. p. 105). 

A.D, 1243 they disagrec : 

“ Magister Rogerus cantor Sarum eligitur in episcopum Bathoniz. 
Confirmatur a domino papa, non obstantibus cavillationibus canoni- 
corum Wellensium” (Ann, Monast., i. p. 133). 


A.D, 1244 bishop of Bath and Wells appointed by the pope 
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Towards the end of the twelfth century an attempt, 
successful for the time, was made to erect a third episcopal 
see, or to degrade one of the existing sees and to place 
another in its stead ; for it is difficult to say which of the 
two plans was intended. In pursuance of this design the 
abbey of Glastonbury was annexed to the bishopric, and 
Savaric, the bishop, took his title, or part of his title from 
the town. It is said that he was able to effect thist by 


“propter dissensionem inter capitula Bathoniz et Wellarum” 
(Ann. Monast., iv. p. 436). 

A.D. 1292 they agree : 

“Monachi Batonienses et canonici Wellenses, ad quos pertinet 
electio pontificis, convenientes in unum magistrum Willelmum de 
Marchia in patrem et pastorem concorditer elegerunt” (Ann. 
Monast., iv. p. 334). 

“Monachi Bathonenses, pactorum jam _ pertzsi, quz auctore 
Roberto episcopo cum Wellensibus canonicis inierant de episco- 
porum electionibus, illis inconsultis Rogerum suis suffragiis designant 
episcopum, Sarisburiensis ecclesize praecentorem, cui, papa praeci- 
piente, undecimo Septembris 1244 consecrationis solennia sine mora 
impenduntur, propterea quod przeceptoriz antedictee munus affini 
cuidam pontificis conferendum erat. Diuturno certamine lis hac de 
re Rome agitata hunc tandem habuit exitum, ut Wellenses hujus 
injuriae gratiam facerent Bathonensibus, ea lege ut fidem ii facerent 
ordinationem a Roberto editam se posthac inviolabiliter servaturos” 
(GaWerPreesul; ip. 372): 

* “ His (Savaric’s) great object was to annex the abbey of Glaston- 
bury to the bishopric, and to make Glastonbury a third, or perhaps 
rather the first, cathedral church of the diocese. The controversy 
which arose about this matter fills up the whole of his episcopate and 
part of that of his successor Jocelyn, who was bishop from 1206 to 
1242. For a short time Glastonbury, much against the will of its 
own monks, remained an episcopal see with the bishop forits abbot ; 
and Jocelyn himself signs the Great Charter by the title of bishop 
of Bath and Glastonbury. One might have thought that this change 
was one which tended still more to the lowering of the position of 
the church of Wells. But we may perhaps infer that it was not so 
taken, as we find the dean and some of the canons of Wells acting 
zealously on the bishop’s side in the course of the long dispute. In 
the end the monks of Glastonbury gained their point at the expense 
of considerable sacrifices. Jocelyn gave up his claims over the abbey ; 
the bishop of Bath and Wells ceased to be bishop and abbot of 
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inducing the emperor of Germany, to whom he was akin,? 
to make it a part of the price which Richard I. had to pay 
in order to gain his release from Leopold of Austria. At 
the same time Savaric handed back to the Crown the town 
of Bath as a kind of equivalent. The abbey, therefore, 
of Glastonbury, by whatever means it had been acquired, 
received Savaric as its abbot, and to it he removed. A few 
years later he lost possession of it, as Richard took it from 
him and gave it to a William la Pie. Richard’s death 
seems to have restored it to Savaric in a very short time ;3 


Glastonbury, and the minster of Glastonbury ceased to bea cathedral 
church. It became once more simply a monastery governed by its 
own abbot, as it had been for so many ages. On the other hand, the 
monks of Glastonbury had to buy their independence by the sur- 
render of several manors and advowsons, and, though the bishop 
ceased to be abbot, yet he retained a more efficient right of visitation 
over the abbey than bishops could commonly retain over monasteries 
so great in wealth and dignity. This agreement was made in the 
year 1218” (“History of Cathedral Church of Wells,” p. 70). 

The following passage seems to indicate a feeling in the eleventh 
century that Glastonbury was once a bishop’s see, at least in British 
times : “A.D. 1053, obiit Merewit episcopus Sumersete, et sepultus 
est apud Glastoniam” (Ann. Monast., ii. p. 179). 

Savaric’s plea for raising Glastonbury to episcopal rank was that it 
had formerly held it: “Asserebat constanter paratus modis omnibus 
probare, quod antiquitus fuit apud Glastoniam sedes episcopalis quz 
nunc est apud Baa” (R. de Hoveden, iv. p. 85). 

* Cousin and chancellor of Henry VI. of Germany (R. de Hove- 
den, iv. p. 30). 

“Savaric, the last of our Lotharingarian prelates” (‘“ History of 
Cathedral Church of Wells,” p. 70). 

2 “ap, 1199, Ricardus rex Angliz consilio Huberti Cantuariensis 
archiepiscopi abstulit Savarico Bathoniensi episcopo abbatiam de 
Glastinbiri, et dedit eam magistro Willelmo la Pie, et ipse factus est 
inde abbas” (R. de Hoveden, iv. p. 81). 

3 “Defuncto Ricardo rege, Savaricus Bathoniensis episcopus 
statim suscitavit litem adversus magistrum Willelmum la Pie, ab- 
batem Glastoniz, protestans jus suum coram domino papa Innocentio 
in presentia universorum cardinalium, dicendo quod Ricardus rex 
Anglize dederat ei abbatiam illam Glastoniz in vita sua habendam, 
et postea, pravo usus consilio, eam abstulerat ab eo injuste ; asserebat 
etiam constanter paratus modis omnibus probare quod antiquitus 
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for Freeman in his History of the Church of Wells, makes 
no mention of his having been deprived of it. The monks 
did not appreciate the honour which had been thrust upon 
them by Savaric, and on his death they petitioned that the 
abbey might return to its former position. Their prayer 
was granted, but they had to submit to the loss of some of 
their property. 

According to Freeman the bishops of this diocese were 
called bishops of Somerset or of Wells from go9 to 1088 ; 
from 1088 to 1192 bishops of Bath and Wells, but this 
title was not recognised at the papal court till 1136, when 
bishop Robert received permission to regard Bath as a 
see-town ; from I192 to 1218 they were bishops of Bath 
and Glastonbury ;' and from the latter date till the end 
of the period they returned to their former title of ‘ bishops 
of Bath and Wells.’ 2 


fuit apud Glastoniam sedes episcopalis, quz nunc est apud Baa ; et 
petebat sibi inde fieri restitutionem, et ut liceret ei transferre illuc 
sedem episcopalem quz est apud Baa” (R. de Hoveden, iv. p. 85). 

* The temporary position of Glastonbury as a see-town is well 
brought out in the Liber Obitualis of Kingston S. Mary’s Priory 
(Wilts Arch. Mag., iv. p. 61): “I commend to you the souls of 
Reginald (z191) late bishop of Bath, of Savaric (1205) late bishop of 
Bath and Glastonbury, of Robert Burnell, late bishop of Bath (1292).” 

It would seem that in 1215 ‘episcopus Bathoniensis’ is Jocelyn’s 
ordinary title, but that his legal title is ‘episcopus Bathoniensis et 
Glastoniensis,’ as he is called by the former title by Matthew Paris 
(p. 589) when he is said to have been present at Runnymede, but he 
is called by the latter title in Magna Charta itself (p. 590) and in 
John’s letter (p. 608) giving freedom of election to sees and abbeys 
(Matthew Paris, “Chron. Maj.,” ii.). 

2 Often, both before and after the period between 1192 and 1218, 
Bath only is mentioned when we should expect Bath and Wells, and 
this for shortness’ sake and also because Bath was regarded as the 
superior see-town. The two usages occur in the same author. 
Thus: Bathoniensis et Wellensis, A.D. 1266 (Stubbs, “ Doc.,” p. 410) 
Bathoniensis et Wellensis, a.D. 1290 (Stubbs, “Doc.,” p. 466). 
Bathoniensis, a.D. 1225 (Stubbs, “Doc.,” p. 345). Bathoniensis, 
A.D. 1107 (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 117). Bathensis, a.D. 1191 (William 
of Newbury, ii. pp. 49, 53). Again we have, A.D. 1245, Bathoniensis 
et Wellensis (“ Hist. Dunelm. Script. tres,” p. Ixxx), but Batoniensis 
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Besides other alterations, the Conquest made a change 
in the titles of the English bishops. Generally speaking, 
before the Conquest they were called by the name of the 
people over whom or of the district where they ruled ; 
thus the bishop of Wells would be the bishop ‘on Sumer- 
ston,’ the bishop of Lichfield would be ‘episcopus 
Merciorum. After the Conquest they were called by 
the name of their see-town, as they are at the present 
time. The reason for the earlier title is evident; when 
Christianity was brought into England men aecepted it 
tribally, and the dwellers in the country were as much 
under its influences as the dwellers in the towns. The 
towns were, besides, few in number and generally of little 
account. But after the Conquest foreign fashions were 
adopted, and, as foreign bishops were called by the name 
of their see-town, the English bishops followed their 
example. But there were exceptions to the general rule; 
London, York, Durham, Winchester, and Rochester gave, 
for different reasons, titles to their bishops before the 
Conquest ; and on the other hand the old tribal name 
of a bishop would sometimes linger on for many years 
after the coming of the Normans; this was especially the 
case with ‘the bishop of the South Saxons.’ t 
(“ Hist. Dunelm. Script. tres,” p. Ixxvii), Bathoniensis (“ Hist. 
Dunelm. Script. tres,’ p. Ixxviii), and once we have Wellensis et 
Bathoniensis (“ Hist. Dunelm. Script. tres,” p. ccxxvii). Henry of 
Huntingdon, who probably wrote between the years 1125 and 1130 
(Preface, p. x in Rolls Series), seems to ignore Wells altogether : 
“Octava provincia Sumersete, in qua est episcopatus Badhe vel 
Acemanecestriz ” (p.g). And sodo William of Malmesbury (“Gesta 
Reg,,” i. p. 100) and Florence of Worcester (i. p. 278), who say 
“Reges West Saxonum dominabantur in pago Sumersetensi, qui 
habebat olim apud Wellas episcopum, qui nunc est Bathoniz.” 

One ancient writer places Bath and Wells on an equality on an 
occasion when equality was impossible ; in a.D. 1292 Robert Brunel, 
bishop of Bath and Wells, died in Scotland, and “corpus ejus longo 
licet itinere delatum est usque Batoniam et Wellas tumulandum” 
(Ann. Monast., iv. p. 333). 


* For a full discussion on this point see “ Norman Conquest,” ii: 
pp. 603-608. 
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The motives which induced the bishops of England to 
pass the clause ordering the removal of sees from villages 
and manors to towns must have been various, and there 
may have been cases where bishops were influenced by 
more motives than one. Looking back at the distance of 
some centuries, we can see that the sites of some sees were 
so insignificant in their surroundings and so remote from 
men! that they might be said to ‘lie hid, to use Camden’s 
phrase.2 The difficulty of organising the dioceses to 
which they were attached being thus greatly increased, 
they were not improperly termed unworthy of the honour 
which they enjoyed.3 And yet the motives for making a 
necessary change are not always worthy of the change 
itself. If we are to trust William of Malmesbury, all the 
bishops who changed their sees did so for reasons which 
ought not to have prompted them. In later years his 
condemnation was not so severe, but it was only toned 
down, not rescinded4 When he first wrote, they were 
supposed to be actuated by ambition and the love of 
money ; towards the end of his life they were only accused 
of having more ambition than was consistent with their 
office. In other passages he gives the reasons by which 


« “The removal of the episcopal sees from the villages to the cities 
isanother mark of the reign (William I.’s) which is significant of 
change in the ideas of clerical life. The Norman prelate preferred 
Bath to Wells, and Chester to Lichfield ; he felt that he was more 
at home in the company of the courtier and warrior than in the 
monastery ” (“Constit. Hist.,” i. p. 326). 

2 “Episcopales sedes in villis obscuris delitescere” (“ Britann.,” 
Pp. 441). 

3 “Sedes episcoporum de locis indignis ad loca digniora, videlicet 
urbes, transierunt” (Gervase of Canterbury, ii. p. 367). 

4 “William of Malmesbury wrote his first edition of ‘Gesta 
Regum” about 1125, his second edition after 1135; as in other 
matters, so also on the policy of the change of sees from smaller 
to larger cities he changes his opinion and is not so severe. It is 
not unlikely that it was more prudent as well as more charitable in the 
troubled days of Stephen, and under the powerful protection of the 
earl of Gloucester, to avoid the use of language that reflected unneces- 
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particular bishops were urged to change their sees. One, 
like all Normans, had to do something notable before he 
died ; and so he chose a new see-town. That some of the 
foreign bishops were not above such motives we know 
from their characters; and others there may have been, 
and probably were, who thought that they ought to dwell 
in large cities, because their Continental brethren always 
dwelt in large cities, thus resembling many of the clergy 
of the present day who restore their churches, even when 
in no need of restoration, because a restored church is 
supposed to denote clerical activity. On the other hand 
we are morally certain that higher motives were sometimes 
present when sees were removed ; and we can quite under- 
stand that it was sometimes felt to be an advantage to be 
near the shadow of a Norman castle. This advantage 
was enjoyed by the bishops of Sarum, Chester, Lincoln, 
and Norwich in their new homes. Another very strong 
incentive to effect a change of see—an incentive the result 
of which we see even now throughout England—was the 
wish to build and to possess a noble cathedral. The old 
English cathedrals could not be so termed, nor did they 
lend themselves easily to alterations. A Norman bishop, 
therefore, would feel that it would be both easier and 
more satisfactory to build a cathedral the like of which he 
was familiar with in his own country. His task might 
have been undertaken for God’s glory, or from some very 
earthly reason. If we are to listen to S. Wulfstan, the 
latter was too often the case; vainglory, he thought, was 
generally the motive.t 


sarily on the mighty classes of the day, or on the half-forgotten 
crimes of the generation that had passed away” (“Gesta RES eat 
Pref. pp. xxxv, xxxvi). In 1125 “all were influenced by the witch- 
craft of money, all by the ambition and sacrilege of venality” ; but in 
1140 it was enough to say that they acted “ majori ambitu quam ut 
tantorum virorum debuisset interesse studio” (“Gesta Reg.,” ii. p. 385). 

* “When the work of the blessed Oswald began to be unroofed 
and pulled down, the holy Wulfstan stood and wept. The by- 
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Hitherto there had been no thought of lessening any 
of the large dioceses by enlarging the episcopate ;* but in 
1109? a new diocese, with Ely as its see, and comprising 
the county of Cambridge,3 was taken out of the huge 


standers asked him why he did not rather rejoice at being the 
means of carrying so great and holy a work to its ending. The 
bishop forthwith made answer : Our predecessors whose monuments 
we deface, rather, I doubt, to set up the banners of our vainglory 
than to glorify God, were not acquainted with such stately buildings, 
but every place was a church sufficient for them to offer themselves 
a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto God. We contrariwise 
are doubly diligent in laying heaps of stone, so as to frame a material 
temple, but are too negligent in setting forward the building of that 
lively temple the Church of God” (“ Norman Conquest,” iv. pp. 379, 
380, quoting “ Gesta Pont.,” p. 283). 

* “Under Henry we see, for the first time since Edward the Elder, 
an English diocese divided, on the express ground that it was too 
large for the pastoral care of a single bishop. The great abbey of 
Ely became an episcopal church under Hervey, the bishop who had 
agreed so ill with the Welshmen, and who found in the Fenland a 
shelter at once safer and richer than his former seat by the shores 
of the Menai. Part of the diocese of Lincoln was detached to form 
a diocese for the new bishop ; and Ely, with its unrivalled minster, 
its great temporal wealth, its temporal powers second only to those 
of the Palatine lords of Durham, became one of the greatest among 
the bishoprics of England. This division of a diocese on the express 
ground of the spiritual welfare of its inhabitants was quite in 
accordance with old English precedent ; but it ran counter to the 
feudalising notions of the time. A bishopric, like a kingdom, was 
coming to be looked on as a property rather than an office ; juris- 
diction, and the temporal profits of jurisdiction, were beginning to 
be more thought of than the strictly pastoral work of a Wulfstan or 
an Anselm. To many bishops of those days a proposal to divide 
their diocese would have sounded much as a proposal to divide his 
dominions would sound to a temporal prince. The first division of 
the vast Mid-English diocese was largely the work of Anselm, and it 
was a work so worthy of him that one almost wonders that it was 
not then, instead of four hundred years later, that the work was 
carried further. The diocese of Lincoln still remained the greatest 
in England” (“ Norman Conquest,” v. pp. 229, 230). 

2 Liber Eliensis says 1108, but in July, 1109, when Thomas of 
York was consecrated, the first bishop of Ely is still termed ‘ Hervey 
of Bangor’ (see Matthew Paris, “Chron. Maj.,” ii. p. 136). 

3 “Comitatus unus, scilicet Cantebrigeshire, subtractus Lincoln- 
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diocese of Lincoln. There is every reason to suppose 
that king Henry’s motive in this matter was a good one, 
unless the story is true that he was bribed to do it. It is 
possible, as one account asserts, that the idea was started 
by the ambition of the abbot of Ely, who chafed under his 
subjection to the bishop of Lincoln ;1 but, if this was so, 
the idea was taken up by Anselm, whose motive in further- 
ing it was, we may be certain, a religious one.? 


iensi episcopo subditus est huic novo episcopo ”(Ann. Monast. ii. 
Pp. 215). 

But Cambridgeshire once belonged to East Anglia: “Reges 
Orientalium Anglorum dominabantur in pago Grantebrigensi; et 
est ibi episcopus cujus sedes est apud Heli” (“Gesta Reg.,” i. p. 101). 

The abbey of Ramsey is in the modern county of Huntingdon, 
though only a few miles from the Cambridgeshire border; but in 
Matthew Paris, “Chron. Maj.,” v. p. 570 we read : “A.D. 1256 pax inter 
episcopum Eliensem et abbatem Ramesiensem super lite mota de 
terminis in marisco statuendis.” Did the bishop of Ely claim Ramsey 
as a part of Cambridgeshire ? 

* “ Richardus abbas, filius conitis Gilberti, progenesis claritudine 
opumque affluentia animos attollens, episcopo Lincolniensi (in cujus 
dioccesi Eliensis insula sita erat) subesse dedignari ccepit, et ex 
abbate episcopus fieri cupiens hos ambitioni suze przetextus obtendit 
—dioccesim Lincolniensem magnitudine sua laborare, neque ad tam 
ample regionis gubernationem unum quempiam sufficere ; minuen- 
dam igitur et in plures distribuendam, si forte ecclesiz possint 
reperiri novis sedibus idoneze. De Eliensi non ambigendum, que, 
cum structuree magnificentia nostratium paucis cedat, abbati reddat 
annuatim quantum suis episcopis binze ternzeve sedium Anglicanarum 
nonnullz. His rationibus additis muneribus, facile permotus est ut 
non solum mutationi hujusmodi consentiret, sed papam etiam rogaret 
uti suo calculo eam vellet ratam habere. Res jam erat confecta, 
neque tamen Richardus voti compos factus est. Cum jamjam erat 
consecrandus, morte intempestiva sublatus interiit. Episcopus 
Lincolniensis interea huic novo hospiti adlatrabat, donec offa objecta 
bene opima conticuit. Ad resarciendum damnum sibi inferendum, 
rex de alieno corio ludens largitus est illi et successoribus tria 
maneria ad ecclesiam Eliensem hucusque spectantia. . . . Spaldwich, 
Bicclesworth et Bokden. Adhec, ut amissis hiis manneriis episco- 
pales redditus illis abbatum superiorum nihilo essent exiliores, haec 
ratio excogitata est; monachorum numerum (qui hactenus quadra- 
genarius fuerat) redegerunt ad tricenarium” (“De Preesul.,” p. 249). 

? Nothing is said in “Gesta Pont.” (p. 325), and in Florence of 
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In 1092 William Rufus seized Carlisle, fortified it, and 
annexed both it and the district round it to England. 
The country of which the king thus took possession is 
generally said to have been the county of Cumberland, but 
in reality it was the northern part of the county, the 


Worcester under the year 1109, about Anselm’s share in the matter ; 
the former states that “quia Lincoliensis episcopatus diocesis nimium 
protenderetur, consilium habitum est,” the latter merely that the 
king formed a new bishopric. But Anselm’s character warrants us 
in the belief that he was forward in the matter. That he secured 
the pope’s consent, the necessity of which had been apparently over- 
looked, we learn from Eadmer (p. 195 R.S.) Anselm in his letter to 
the pope speaks of the diocese as so large “ut ad ea quz nonnisi ab 
episcopali persona fieri queunt unus episcopus plene sufficere non 
possit.” Eadmer’s sentence “quem ipsius negotii summa respici- 
ebat” seems to point to Anselm as having the chief hand in the 
matter. Bishop Stubbs seems to doubt the genuineness of Anselm's 
.etter ; for he writes in his “Constit. Hist.” (iii. p. 342) : “ Permanent 
additions to the episcopal body by the institution of new bishoprics 
were probably sanctioned by papal as well as national recognition, 
but on this point there is little evidence. The foundation of the see 
of Ely in 1109 was confirmed by the pope, if the extant documents 
are genuine ; the institution of the sees of Carlisle and Whithern in 
1133 took place when a brisk communication was open with Rome, 
and can hardly have lacked the papal sanction.” 

t“Tn this year the king William with mickle force went north 
to Carlisle, and there restored the burgh and reared the castle, and 
drove out Dolphin, who ere this had ruled the land, and settled 
the castle with his own men, and then went south hither ; and very 
many country folk with wives and with cattle he sent thither, 
there to dwell and till the land” (Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 1092). 

“William went on a strange errand—to enlarge the bounds 
of England, by overthrowing the last shadow of independent 
English rule. Hitherto the northern boundary of England had 
shown a tendency to fall back rather than to advance, and a genera- 
tion later the same tendency showed itself again. But Rufus 
did what neither his father nor his brother did; he enlarged the 
actual kingdom of England by the addition of a new shire, a new 
earldom, in process of time a new bishopric, and he raised as its 
capital a renewed city, whose calling it was to be the foremost 
bulwark of England in her northern wars. ... There is a certain 
amusement in seeing the endless discussions in which men have 
entangled themselves in order to explain the simple fact that 
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southern part having been now for some centuries con- 
sidered within the realm of England and the principality 
or earldom of Northumberland. In 1133 Henry I. com- 
pleted the pacification of the newly acquired district 
by forming it into a diocese. We must, however, in order 


Cumberland and Westmoreland are not entered in Domesday, 
forgetful that it was just as reasonable to look for them there as 
it would have been to look there for Caithness or the Cotentin. 
Cumberland and Westmoreland by these names formed no part of the 
English kingdom when the Conqueror drew up his Survey. Parts 
of the lands so called, those parts which, till recent changes, formed 
part, first of the diocese of York, afterwards of that of Chester, are 
entered in Domesday in their natural place as parts of Yorkshire. 
(See Appendix R.) 

“ Lugubalia or Caerluel was reckoned among the cities of the 
Northumbrian realm, from the victory of A*thelfrith at Daegsatan 
to the fall of Ecgfrith at Nectansmere. Then the Northumbrian 
power fell back from the whole land between Clyde and Solway, 
and all trace of Lugubalia is lost in the confused history of the lands 
of the Northern Britons. Its site, to say the least, must have formed 
part of that Northern British land whose king and people sought 
Edward to father and lord (“ Norman Conquest,” i. pp. 58, 576). It 
must have formed part of that well-nigh first of territorial fiefs 
which Edmund granted to his Scottish fellow-worker (“Norman 
Conquest,” i. pp. 63, 580). It must have formed part of the under- 
kingdom which so long served as an appanage for the heirs of 
Scottish kingship. But amid all these changes, though the land 
passed under the overlordship of the Basileus of Britain, yet it 
never from Ecgfrith to Rufus passed under the immediate dominion 
of any English king. . . . At that time the land of Carlisle, defined, 
as we can hardly doubt, by the limits of the ancient diocese, was 
the only spot in Britain where any man of English race ruled. Its 
prince was Dolphin, son of Gospatric, a scion of the old Northum- 
brian princely house, and sprung by female descent from the 
imperial stock of Wessex. When or how Dolphin had got posses- 
sion of his lordship, we know not; but it can hardly fail to have 
been a grant from Malcolm ; and it must have been held by him in 
the character of aman of the Scottish king” (“Reign of William 
Rufus,” i. pp. 313-316). 

“The modern county of Cumberland had as yet no being. Its 
southern part appears in Domesday as part of Yorkshire; its 
northern part, with its capital Carlisle, or rather its site, was no part 
of England, Strathclyde beyond the Solway, if not absolutely in- 
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to understand fully the action both of Rufus and of Henry, 
refer to the political and ecclesiastical history of this 
portion of the old Welsh kingdom of Strathclyde. Before 
the battle of Daegsatan, where Aethelfrith of Northumber- 
land gave the Britons a crushing defeat, it was ecclesias- 
tically a part of the diocese of Glasgow, over which S. 
Kentigern ruled.1. The period from 603 to 685 being a 


corporated with the Scottish kingdom, was at least held without 
dispute by the Scottish kings, or by their sons to whom they granted 
it as an appanage. But between the parts of the old British 
kingdom which had thus passed severally to England and to 
Scotland this small fragment, whose extent may be fixed by the 
boundaries of the old diocese of Carlisle, still remained a separate 
principality” (“ Norman Conquest,” v. p. 117). 

The “ Diocesan History of Carlisle” (p. 48) regards Dolphin as 
rather the enemy of the Scots than of the English : “ Malcolm ITI. 
was placed by Siward on the throne of Scotland, and he long 
retained both Cumbria and Strathclyde in his hands. During his 
reign, however, the district of Carlisle, that is, all the Cumbrian 
territory south of the Solway (defined by the limits of the bishopric 
of Carlisle as it existed before 1856), was severed from the rest of 
Malcolm’s dominions, The date of this is uncertain, but it would 
appear to be 1070, in which year, as we learn from Symeon of 
Durham, Gospatric, earl of Northumberland, overran that district 
in revenge for the devastation of Teesdale by the Scots. His son 
Dolphin was put in possession of the territory thus wrenched from 
Malclom.” It is possible that Dolphin, who began his rule as 
Malcolm’s enemy, became too friendly, and that Rufus could not 
trust him. 

* “ Kentigern’s diocese must have been coextensive with 
Rydderch’s kingdom, that is, from Clyde to Mersey and from 
the sea to the hills that form the watershed” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 4). Judging by the church dedications, 
Borthwick, Penicuik, Crichton and Currie must have been included 
in the diocese of Glasgow, that is, it took in the Moorfoots and the 
Pentlands. 

Inthe “ Diocesan History of Carlisle” (p.63) we have the following 
passage: “The Rey Cross on Stainmore was the most southern 
boundary in the sixth century of the see of Glasgow, which was 
then coextensive with the kingdom of Strathclyde.” There is no 
doubt that at one time the Mersey, and at another time the Cross 
on Stainmore was ‘the southern boundary of the North British 
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period of Northumbrian greatness, it then belonged both 
politically and ecclesiastically to the English kingdom, as 
we meet in Bede with the queen of Northumberland and 
S. Cuthbert at Carlisle. In later days it was claimed by 
the bishop of Durham as successor of the bishop of 
Lindisfarne, and also by the archbishop of York; but 
if we refer to Haddan and Stubbs’ “Councils” (ii. pt. 


kingdom. It is probable that after the battle of Daegsatan, in 603, 
the Welsh held nothing to the south of Stainmore Cross. If the 
Northumbrians were in Carlisle in 685, (a) and if Derwentwater 
was Northumbrian in 687, (b) the British power could not then have 
extended so far southwards as the Cross. It is not unlikely that in 
reality the Cross marked the extent in the southerly direction to 
which the claims of the bishop of Glasgow reached, and to which 
his power also sometimes reached, that is, when Northumberland 
was weak. 

(a) Cuthbert went to Carlisle in 685 to hold consecrations 

(Prose Life of S. Cuthbert, ch. 28). 

(6) Bede, iv. 29. 

The land between the Mersey and the Cumberland Derwent, all 
of which remained British or Welsh territory for many years after 
the landing of the English, may be divided into two parts, one, 
which was added to Mercia and the diocese of Lichfield, extending 
from the Mersey to the Ribble, the other, which was given to the 
Northumbrian kingdom, and the diocese of York, being the country 
between the Ribble and the Derwent. The contests by which this 
territory was lost to the Britons are two in number. In 607 
Aethelfrith of Northumbria inflicted a severe defeat on the Britons 
at Chester (Bede, ii. 2). We may suppose that it was this that gave 
the land from Chester to the Ribble to the English. The reason 
why it was afterwards found to belong to Mercia and the diocese 
of Lichfield seems to be that Penda of Mercia in the day of his 
power, which occurred not many years after the battle of Chester, 
wrested it from the Northumbrians(a), The second contest was that 
carried on by Edwin of Northumberland. In 616 he is said to have 
subdued the British kingdom of Elmet, or the country round Leeds. 
This contest, or a continuation of it, might easily have given him all 
the British territory lying to the west of Elmet as far as the 
Derwent. At any rate, about fifty years later we find the famous 
bishop Wilfrid claiming as his own a British district, from which 
the native priests had fled. If these are the steps by which the 
and referred to was lost to the Britons, then Kentigern’s journey to 
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i. p. 4) we shall see that the bishop of Lindisfarne was the 
diocesan, except in the eastern part, where the diocese of 
Hexham reached as far west as Wetherall. After the fatal 
battle of Nectansmere, however, the power of Northum- 
berland declined, and its decline was furthered by internal 
disorders and by Danish attacks. Its hold over the 
district which we are now considering could hardly have 
been retained for long ;t if not lost before, it must cer- 
tainly have been lost when the Norwegians appeared at 
the end of the ninth century as ravagers and settlers.2_ It 


S. Asaph, where, when expelled from Strathclyde by the heathen 
party among the Britons, he took refuge, and is said to have founded 
the bishopric, was far easier than it otherwise would have been, and 
consequently more probable ; for he returned to Glasgow from Wales 
in the year 573.(b) 

(a) It was Northumbrian in 923 : see p. 257, note 2. 

(b) Lives of S. Ninian and S. Kentigern in “ Historians of Scot- 
land,” v. introduction p. Ixxv. 

* On Ecgfrith’s defeat in 685, though Galloway fell away, the 
district round Carlisle remained subject to the fallen Northumberland 
as well as all Strathclyde. It was, however, too weak to retain its 
rule, and the country was the scene of fighting between English, 
Scots, Norse, and Danes. 

See Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils” (ii. pt. i. p. 4), who refer 
to facts that seem to show that Carlisle remained English for some 
time, perhaps till 883 ; thus Cunningham is Northumbrian in 696, 
Whithern in 731; Dumbarton is taken by Picts and Angles in 756 ; 
these facts show that Carlisle, which was much nearer to Northum- 
berland, must, during this period, have remained English. 

2 Westmoringaland, the land of the men of the Western moors, had 
been colonised by Norwegian settlers in the tenth century (see “ Con- 
quest of England,” p.274). Green here seems to imply that the name 
‘Westmorinagland’ was not known till the Norwegian colonisation, 
and that it refers to it. Otherwise we might have supposed that 
the name was given by the English settlers of the seventh century. 

From the reference to it in the Saxon Chronicle under the year 
966, “ Here Thored, Gunnar’s son, harried Westmoringaland,” it is 
natural to suppose that the name existed before the harrying. 

Notwithstanding the form of the word found in the Saxon 
Chronicle, as to the meaning of which there can be no doubt, some 
writers, seeing that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries the country 
was termed in Latin Westmaria or Westmeria, in English West- 
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is likely that during the latter part of this period the 
bishop of Glasgow again became the diocesan bishop ; for 
the lessening of Northumbrian power meant that the 
Welsh were again dominant in the west. How far the 
Norwegian interruption disturbed his claims we have no 
means of judging. But the Norsemen were not to remain 
as conquerors for long; for in 924 Edward the Elder 
asserted his supremacy over the land. Whether he allowed 
one of the English bishops to include it in his diocese we 
are not told. But when a little later he handed it over to 
Malcolm, the Scottish king, we can have little hesitation 
as to its ecclesiastical position ; from that time the rule of 
the bishop of Glasgow must have been assured. His sway 
could not have been questioned till William Rufus seized 
Carlisle, probably not until Henry I. founded the bishopric; 
for there is the possibility that when Carlisle and its 
district became English ground by Rufus’s act, he may 
have annexed them to the see either of Durham or of York, 
Of this, however, there is no trace in history. 


marieland or Westmerieland, have suggested one of three explana- 
tions ; it is, they say, “the land of the western meres or boundaries,” 
or “of the western meres or lakes,” or “the land to the west of the 
meres” (see “ History of Westmoreland,” p. 2, in Popular County 
Histories). 

* Down to 603 Carlisle and its district were in the Glasgow diocese. 
From 603 to 685 they may have been in Welsh or in English hands, 
as we are not sure that the Stainmore Cross was the Welsh boundary 
to the south at this time ; if in Welsh hands, they are still within the 
diocese of Glasgow ; if in English, the bishop of York or of Lindis- 
farne must have claimed it., 

From 685 to 883 they were at first certainly within the diocese of 
Lindisfarne ; afterwards, as Northumbrian troubles increased, they 
were probably claimed again by the bishop of Glasgow. 

From 883 to 924 they were probably claimed by both Glasgow 
and Lindisfarne, and by both ineffectively, owing to the heathen 
Danes and Norse. From 924 to 945, being in English hands, they 
were probably reckoned as belonging to Lindisfarne or York. 

From 945 to 1092, being in Scottish hands, they were probably 
attached to the bishopric of Glasgow. 

“On the dismemberment of Northumbria between 867 and 869 by 
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The city which Rufus had won and fortified, his brother 
Henry strengthened by new fortifications,t and a few years 
later he in effect added to them by making it an episcopal 
see with Dolphin’s small principality as its diocese. 
Hitherto the ecclesiastical allegiance of this district had 
been doubtful. It had been long a question whether it 
was a part of Northumberland or of Strathclyde, and con- 
sequently whether it was within a Welsh or an English 
diocese ; and, even if the question were decided in favour 
of the latter, the matter was not yet settled ; for there 
were more English bishops than one who claimed it as 
part of their diocese.2 This much at least could be said 
for the claims of the bishop of Glasgow, that ever since the 
days of S. Kentigern his successors has always asserted 


the Danes, Carlisle, or the district round it, or Carliol, which we 
cannot doubt is defined by the diocese of Carlisle, as it existed 
before 1856, fell to neither Danish nor English rule. It turns up 
incorporated with Strathclyde proper and with Galloway, under the 
name of Cumbria” (“ Dio. Hist. of Carlisle,” p. 44). 

Before 867 the hold which Northumberland had on Carlisle must 
have been of the weakest kind. No doubt it was regarded by the 
English as within an English diocese, though practically within that 
of Glasgow, and rightfully too according to Welsh notions. 

Between 867 and 883 Northumberland, being internally convulsed, 
could have had no hold over Carlisle, and so the British bishop 
would again have asserted his supremacy, but from 883 to 924 the 
Northmen must have rendered his supremacy merely nominal. 

t “a.p,, 1122 ; hoc anno rex Henricus Northymbranas intrans 
regiones ab Eboraco divertit versus mare occidentale, consideraturus 
civitatem antiquam que lingua Brittonum Cairlel dicitur, que nunc 
Carleol Anglice, Latine vero Lugubalia appellatur, quam data pecunia 
castello et turribus przecepit muniri” (Symeon of Durham, ii. p. 267). 

2 “The ecclesiastical allegiance of the new English possession of 
Cumberland had been as doubtful and fluctuating as its political 
allegiance. York, Durham, Glasgow, and the defunct see of Hex- 
ham, all had, or had had, rights or claims over it. Henry decided in 
favour of York ; but he afterwards settled the matter in a yet more 
satisfactory way by making the newly won province a separate 
diocese, and the newly won city an episcopal see” (“Norman Con- 
quest,” v. p. 230). 
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and had often enforced their rights ; he was himself at this 
time exercising those rights over at least a part of the 
district... But as much, or almost as much, in the opinion 
of some even more, could be said on behalf of the bishop 
of Durham.2 He was clearly the representative of the 
bishops of Lindisfarne and to a great extent of the bishops 
of Hexham. It was undisputed that in the early days of 
Northumbrian domination part of the district had been 
within the former and part within the latter diocese. Nor 
had the bishops of Lindisfarne or Durham allowed their 
claim to lapse by neglect ; in 854 it had been put forward 
by Eardulf of Lindisfarne ;3 his successors had taken a 


« “Hic Henricus ... videns Johannem episcopum Glasguensem 
per Cumberlandiam ecclesias dedicare, et cetera officia pontificalia 
secundum morem juris antiqui perficere, cum nec sibi nec archi- 
episcopo Eboracensi vellet inde ut domino et przlato obsecundare ; 
incitante Turstino Eboracensi archiepiscopo, constituit per vim et 
violentiam Eadwaldum episcopum in Cumberlandia ad _ titulum 
Carleolensem contra eum, quia non erat qui ei resistere audebat.” 
(“ Fordun, Scotichron,” quoted in “ Dio. Hist. of Carlisle,” p. 62). 

2 “The land of Carlisle was one over which various conflicting 
claims to ecclesiastical jurisdiction existed ; the bishop of Durham 
appears, at the accession of Henry I., to have been in actual eccle- 
siastical possession of some part of the region. His title was founded, 
as to spiritual jurisdiction, on the conquest of Ecgfrid, and as to 
certain endowments, upon the gift by Ecgfrid to S. Cuthbert of the 
city and a circuit of fifteen miles round it (“que vocatur Luel, quz 
habet in circuitu quindecim milliaria”), In times when kingdoms 
and bishoprics were coextensive, Ecgfrid’s conquests in Cumberland 
would naturally be taken to belong to the diocese of his bishop 
S. Cuthbert to the exclusion of the Celtic bishop of Glasgow. It is 
possible that Ecgfrid’s power in Cumbria included little more than 
what he bestowed on S, Cuthbert as an endowment, namely, the city 
of Carlisle and the cleared district in its vicinity, forming the old 
parish of S. Cuthbert without the walls, an area within which many 
field names, such as Cuddy’s (Cuthbert’s) close, Cuddy’s chair, &c., 
record its connection with the saint-bishop. The rights thus 
obtained served as pegs on which to hang greater claims” (“Dio. 
Hist. of Carlisle,” pp. 59, 60). 

$ Symeon of Durham (i. p. 53) praises Eardulf for having bestowed 
as much of his pastoral care on the remote parts of the diocese 
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like course ; and ever since the Conquest a bishop of Dur- 
ham had exercised his episcopal rights over the district in 
question... The archbishop of York also put forward his 
claim, but on what he based it it would be difficult to say, 
unless it was this plea that as head bishop in the princi- 
pality of Northumberland any accession of territory should 
rightfully fali to him; or it may be that he regarded him- 


as on Lindisfarne itself, among which remote parts, he says, was 
Carlisle : 

“Fardulfus . . . cathedrz pontificalis gubernacula suscepit, nec 
minorem quam proximis Lindisfarnensium quibusque longe positis 
episcopatus sui locis pastoralis curz solicitudinem impendebat. 
Quorum Luel, quod nunc Carleol appellatur, non solum proprii juris 
sancti Cuthberti fuerat, sed etiam ad sui episcopatus regimen ab 
Ecgfridi regis temporibus semper adjacebat.” 

“ From the wording of this passage it would seem that Eardulf laid 
claim to Carlisle for two reasons, namely—that it, and as much of 
Cumbria as Ecgfrid conquered, was laid to his bishopric in the time 
of Ecgfrid, and belonged to his regimen, and that it was part of the 
endowment (proprii juris) of the see by Ecgfrid’s gift ; the regimen 
and the proprii juris being different things, one extending over a 
larger area than the other, the last having its boundaries fixed by 
Ecgfrid’s gift, the first varying originally as the boundaries of the 
the Northumbrian supremacy over Cumbria varied, but afterwards 
probably able to maintain a hold in places from which the Northum- 
brian supremacy had receded” (“ Dio. Hist. of Carlisle,” pp. 60, 61). 

« “« Hardulf’s successors at Chester-le-Street and Durham, after 
Lindisfarne ceased in 875 to be a see, continued their claims to 
jurisdiction and probably to emoluments in the land which Ecgfrid 
had made English” (“ Dio. Hist. of Carlisle,” p. 61). 

In the Veredictum Antiquorum in the cartulary of Lanercost there 
is a passage concerning the chapel of Triermaine, in Gillesland, in 
which Edelwyn, bishop of Durham from 1056 to 1071, exercises 
jurisdiction in the land of Carlisle before Rufus’s advent (see “ Dio. 
Hist. of Carlisle,” p. 61). 

“Other documents might be cited, supporting, if genuine, the title 
of the bishops of Durham to jurisdiction in the land of Carlisle” 
(“ Dio. Hist. of Carlisle,” p. 61). 

“William de S. Carilef, bishop of Durham, issued a charter in 
1092, or soon after, by which he claimed Carlisle and all the sur- 
rounding country as being in his diocese ; he died in 1096” (“ Dios 
Hist. of Carlisle,” p. 64). 


on, 
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self as the successor of the bishops of Lindisfarne. Accord- 
ing to Godwin, during the Danish troubles (and among 
them he must include the Norse invasion of Cumberland) 
the district was entirely neglected by the bishops of Dur- 
ham ; and therefore with the pope’s leave the archdeacon 
of Richmond included it in his jurisdiction and thus united 
it to the diocese of York.1 The argument of the arch- 


* “Postquam episcopi Danos metuentes ad latebras quzrendas 
compulsi incertis sedibus vagarentur, et regio hac universa sic 
depopulata et immaniter a crudelissimis barbaris vastata esset, ut 
quasi in solitudinem redacta hominem multorum milliarum spatio 
non ostenderet nisi unum aut alterum fortasse Hibernum hinc inde 
oberrantem, Richmundiz archidiaconi jurisdictionem ecclesiasticam 
totius Cumbriz, Westmorlandiz et Alvedaliz a Lindisfarnensibus 
episcopis (qui jam Dunelmi consederant) per multorum annorum 
curriculum neglectam usurpare paulatim coeperunt sibique asse- 
rere” (“De Przesul.” p. 762, Richardson’s ed.). 

Haddan and Stubbs (“ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 13 note) place the 
transference of Cumbria to York in the time of the Norman, not the 
Danish troubles: ‘“ Hexhamshire (and indeed the whole northern 
district) being absolutely devastated by William the Conqueror, 
Thomas I. of York took possession of it, and no doubt of Cumbria 
also, as a sort of waif and stray; and Henry I. confirmed that 
possession to Thomas II.” 

“ Accidit tandem post novi istius collegii structuram Thurstanum 
Eboracensem archiepiscopum hanc regionem visitare. Qui, ecclesiz 
perspecta magnificentia, et secum animo perpendens, sedes illa quam 
opportuna esset futura cathedrali episcopali; necnon satis habens 
exploratum in ecclesiasticam jurisdictionem locorum przfatorum 
archidiacono Richmundano quam nihil esset juris, cupiens porro 
fortassis numerum augere suffraganeorum suorum, consultum putavit 
episcopum ibi loci collocare et collegium: novum in novum episcopa- 
tum commutare. Rex ea de re admonitus fundationi suze multum 
favens annuit libenter ; et papa facultatem tribuente canonicis data 
est potestas quem vellent in antistitem eligendi, pro dioecesi illi illis 
regionibus assignatis, Cumbria, Westmorlandia atque Alvedalia” 
(“De Presul.,” p. 712, Richardson’s ed.). 

“The archdeaconry of Richmond Geoffrey (of York) bestowed on 
his official Honorius, exacting from him, however, the concession of 
the right of institution to benefices, a peculiar right of the arch- 
deaconry given in the time of Henry I. as compensation for the loss 
of the jurisdiction in the new diocese of Carlisle” (R. de Hoveden, 
iv., Pref. p. Ixxii). 
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bishop of York might perhaps be summed up thus: What 
the bishops of Durham have lost by neglect they have no 
right to claim when it suits their convenience. Henry’s 
decision was given in favour of the archbishop.t_ It may 
be that he was influenced to give it thus, in order that he 
might curb the power and hurt the feelings of Ralph 
Flambard, the bishop of Durham, with whom he was at 
variance. The earldom of Carlisle was adjudged to belong 
to the diocese of York; Hexhamshire was detached from 
the diocese of Durham and added to that of York ; Teviot- 
dale, though hitherto belonging to the bishops of Durham, 
was now included in the diocese of Glasgow.2, But Henry’s 


* The archbishop may have regarded himself as the successor of 
the bishop of Hexham; for a part of the land round Carlisle was 
included in the diocese of Hexham: “ It (the diocese of Hexham) 
extended from the Tees to the Aln, and in the west extended as far 
as the Eden at Wetheral ; it no doubt advanced its borders from the 
boundary between Cumbria and Northumbria under cover of 
Ecgfrid’s conquest of Cumbria, This addition included, and was 
probably coextensive with the great, estates which afterwards 
belonged to Gilles, the son of Bueth, and which became the barony 
of Gillsland, and the rural deanery of that name, whose existence it 
would otherwise be a puzzle to account for ; it probably formed at a 
very early date the estate of some great thane, whose residence was 
at the mote of Irthington. On the see of Hexham the see of York 
had claims arising out of the history of its formation”’ (“ Dio. Hist. of 
Carlisle,” p. 63). 

2 Ralph Flambard was thrown into prison by Henry I., who then 
“ severed the land of Carlisle, Hexhamshire, and Teviotdale from his 
diocese of Durham. Hexhamshire, which is not the same as the see 
of Hexham, and the land of Carlisle he handed over to the see of 
York, then held by archbishop Thomas II., while Teviotdale fell to 
the see of Glasgow” (“ Dio. Hist. of Carlisle,” pp. 64, 65). 

The monks of Durham complained that these changes should not 
have been made when the bishop was unable to defend his diocese : 
“ Quod suz ecclesize fraudi fuisse scripserunt monachi Dunelmenses. 
Cum Ranulphus, inquiunt, Dunelmensis episcopus exularet, et 
ecclesia defensorem non haberet, episcopi quidam Carleil et Tiuidale 
ad suas dioeceses applicuerunt” (“ Britann.,” p. 641). 

The date of the changes was between 1100 and 1107; see Haddan 
and Stubbs, ‘“ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 12). 

20 
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decision did not hold good for long ; for in 1133 he decided 
to make the new territory a diocese with Carlisle as its 
see. The first bishop was Henry’s own confessor.1. From 
his name he must have been an Englishman. There were 
some names which were common to both Englishmen and 
Danes, and also, with a slight change in their spelling, to 
Normans, but Aethelwulf was not one of these. And 
the appointment was most appropriate ; for he was called 
upon to minister not only to the descendants of the English 
and Norse settlers, but also to a new colony of English 
which William Rufus had sent up from the south of 
England.? 

It seems, however, that Aethelwulf was not able to gain 
possession of his diocese for some years. It is generally 
agreed that he was not in possession before the death of 
his patron Henry, which happened in 1135. The year 
following was one of disorder. David of Scotland invaded 
England, and among his conquests was Carlisle. Stephen 
at the head of an army met him, and instead of a battle 
there was an agreement by which David’s son Henry was 
to hold Carlisle and Cumberland of the king of England.3 


* “Cui peccata solitus fuerat confiteri” (Matthew Paris, i. p. 245). 
Michael, titular bishop of Glasgow, merely acted as suffragan to 
York in English Cumbria, which was in the hands of the archbishop 
from at least 1107 to 1133 (see Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” 
ibs (ates te 794 sus) 

2 “Very many country folk with wives and with cattle he (Rufus) sent 
thither there to dwell and till the land” (Saxon Chronicle, a.D. 1092). 
Whence the country folk had come is told us by Henry of Hunting- 
don (p. 216) : “ Ex australibus Angliz partibus illuc habitatores trans- 
misit.” Florence of Worcester speaks of ‘Flandrenses qui North- 
ymbrian incolebant” (ii. p. 64). Northymbria would in his estimation 
take in Cumberland. It would seem, therefore, that the colonists 
were partly Flemings and partly men from the south of England. 
Florence states that these Flemish colonists were afterwards removed 
from the North and settled in Ross, a district in South Wales (ii. p. 64). 

3 “a.p, 1136; Dum rex Stephanus moram faceret apud Oxene- 
forde, audivit nuncium dicentem : ‘Rex Scottorum David simulans 
se pacifice venire ad te gratia hospitandi, veniens in Carduil et in 
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In 1137 the battle of the Standard was fought, and although 
David, after his defeat, still retained possession of Carlisle 
and Cumberland, he was hardly in a position to oppose 
Aethelwulf’s residence in his diocese any longer. We can- 
not indeed be quite sure that he ever was opposed to it ; 
all we know is that before David’s defeat Aethelwulf is not 
heard of in his diocese, but that after it he accompanied 
the legate Alberic to a provincial Council of Scottish 
bishops in Carlisle; he was then admitted to the posses- 
sion of his see.t Later on he witnessed two of David’s 
charters. This proves that he was in peaceful possession 
of his diocese with David’s full consent, and that it had not 
relapsed into the hands of the bishop of Glasgow. His 
death took place in 1156, and in 1157 we are told that 
Henry II. took Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Northum- 


Novum Castellum dolosc cepit utraque.’ Cui rex Stephanus 
respondit : ‘Que dolose cepit victoriose recipiam. Promovit igitur 
rex impiger exercitum suum, tam magnum, fortem et validum, 
quantum nullus in Anglia fuisse memorare potuit. Occurrens autem 
ei rex David circa Dunelmum.concordatus est e1, reddens Novum 
Castellum. Carduil vero retinuit concessione regis Stephani. 

“ Rex tamen David homo regis Stephani non est effectus, quia sacra- 
mentum primus laicorum juraverat imperatrici, filie regis Henrici, 
scilicet nepti suze, de Anglia ei manutenenda post mortem regis 
Henrici. Regis autem David filius, Henricus nomine, homo regis 
Stephani effectus est, deditque ei rex Stephanus burgum quod vocatur 
Huntendune in augmentum” (R. de Hoveden, i. p. 190). 

David would not himself become Stephen’s man for Cumberland, 
as he had already sworn fealty to Matilda, but he did not mind his 
son’s doing so. 

x “4p, 1138. Synod of Carlisle under David and the papal legate 
allows the new (English) see of Carlisle” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
SSCOUNCIS we Ptain Pp. LO), 

“ Aldulphum episcopum in gratiam ejusdem regis (David) et in 
sedem suam de Karlel (legatus) recipi impetravit” (John of Hex- 
ham, A.D. 1138). 

“ Aldulph was not put into any real possession of his diocese till 
A.D. 1138, and as Cumberland belonged to the Scots from a.D. 1136 
to A.D. 1157, he could scarcely have had much to do,with it at any 
time ” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 27). 
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berland from the Scots, who had seized them unfairly, and 
when Henry was hard pressed. 

From 1136 to 1147 the earldom remained in the hands 
of the Scots, held by them as feudatories of the king of 
England. During these eleven years the bishop owed and 
paid allegiance to the king of Scots, and sat among the 
Scottish bishops, but he was one of the suffragans of York, 
and he could not forget that Cumberland was an English 
fief. But in 1147 Cumberland was made wholly over to 
‘Scotland. It remained in this position for ten years, but 
in 1157 Henry II. seized it, and from that time its fortunes 
lay with those of the English Crown,? although we have 
evidence that at times its sympathies were on the side of 
the Scots. Its ecclesiastical history, however, is not so 
plain. It has been asserted that bishop Aethelwulf had 
no successor until the year 1219, and on the other hand it 
is contended that without any doubt there was a bishop of 
Carlisle who followed immediately after Aethelwulf3 But 


* “ap, 1157, Rex Henricus, fortuna sibi gratius arridente, regem 
Scottorum sic arctavit, ut omnes terras aquilonares, Northumberland, 
Cumberland et Westmorland, quas tempore hostilitatis injuste 
occupaverat, resignaret” (Ann. Monast., iv. p. 30). 

“a.p. 1147, Cumberland (English) with Northumberland and Dur- 
ham ceded to Scotland by the treaty of Carlisle.” 

“ a.D, 1157, English Cumbria and the other northern counties sur- 
rendered by Malcolm IV. to Henry II.” 

“The final and absolute surrender was made by Alexander II. to 
Henry III., A.D. 1237” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. 
Ppp. 10, 11). 

The difference between the surrenders in 1136 and 1147 was this: 
in 1136 Cumberland was held by the Scots as an English fief, in 1147 
as their own territory. 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. ro. 

3 “ Bernard, the second bishop of Carlisle, is a somewhat shadowy 
personage ; his very existence has been doubted, and it has been 
stated that the see remained vacant from the death of Aethelwulf 
up to 1219. Bernard, however, was a real personage ; bishop from 
1156 to his death in 1186, and charters by him are in the registers of 
Lanercost and Wetheral. The county histories state that he conse- 
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however long the vacancy lasted, it had come to an end 
by 1219. Three years before Carlisle had been taken by 
Alexander of Scotland, apparently with the goodwill of 
both clergy and laity; for we find in the Lanercost 
Chronicle Henry III. informing pope Honorius III. that 


crated Lanercost in 1169, but his name does not appear in the list of 
witnesses to the foundation deed, while that of Christian, bishop of 


Candida Casa, does. . . . This Christian acted as assistant bishop in 
the northern dioceses, and in this capacity probably consecrated 
Lanercost Priory. . . . During the vacancy of the see the revenues 


and custody thereof were entrusted, as occasions arose, to the arch- 
deacon for the time being, to Bernard, archbishop of Ragusa in 1203, 
and in 1215 to the prior of. Carlisle. Great confusion has been 
occasioned by there being two Bernards” (“Dio. Hist. of Carlisle,” 
69, 70). 

The following notices are against there being a bishop of Carlisle 
between 1156 and 1219 :— 

“a.D. 1184, Convenerant per mandatum regis Hugo Dunelmensis 
episcopus cum canonicis Sancti Petri Eboracensis ad eligendum 
ecclesize Eboracensis archiepiscopum” (Benedict, i. p. 319). Why 
was not the bishop of Carlisle present ? 

“A.D, 1186, Vacabant tunc temporis plures episcopatus in Anglia, 
scilicet archiepiscopatus Eboracensis et episcopatus Lincolniensis, 
Cestrensis, Salesbiriensis, Herefordensis, Wigorniensis, Exoniensis, 
Cardiliensis, (a) qui jam fere triginta annos vacaverat” ( Benedict, i. 
P: 344): 

(a) “Carlisle had been vacant since the death of Adelulf in 1156 
or 1157; nor was it filled up until 1219, although administered for a 
time by Bernard, ex-archbishop of Ragusa. The date given in the 
text disposes of the story given in the ‘Monasticon,’ iv. 237, that 
Lanercost church was consecrated by Bernard, bishop of Carlisle, 
in 1169” (Benedict, i. p. 344 editor’s note). 

“ Aethelwulf died in 1156, and the see then lay vacant till 1219” 
(“ Norman Conquest,” v. p. 230 note). R. de Hoveden (ii. p. 309) 
states that in 1186 the king offered the see of Carlisle to one Paulinus 
de Ledes, who refused it. 

In his note Stubbs (“ Councils,” ii. pt. i. pp. 47, 48) states that there 
was no proper bishop till 1219. In 1203 Bernard, archbishop of 
Ragusa, was given the temporalities “ad se sustendandum donec 
rex ei in ampliori beneficio providerit” and in 1206 and again in 
1207 he receives the title of “B. Episc. Carleol.” ‘ But,” says Stubbs, 
“there is no proof that he visited the diocese of Carlisle. He cer- 
tainly was not at Lanercost in 1169.” 
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Carlisle had revolted to the Scots, and that the canons of 
the cathedral had chosen for themselves a bishop without 
paying any regard to his rights: At the same time he 
requested the pope to make his own appointment. Ac- 
cordingly in 1219 Hugh, appointed by the legate Gualo, 
is consecrated by the archbishop of York.2 Henceforth 
the succession is fairly regular.3 

It might have been supposed that the erection of the 
territory of Carlisle into a diocese would have ended the 
dispute between the sees of Glasgow and of Durham as to 
its ecclesiastical ownership ; for the bishop of Carlisle was 
a suffragan of York and consecrated by the archbishop. 
But it was not so; in 1255 the bishop of Durham claimed, 
and claimed successfully, a right to the profits of the 
benefices belonging to the bishopric of Carlisle during the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sylvester de Everdon ; 4 
and another bishop of Durham, Robert de Insula, enforced 
a similar claim on the death of Robert de Chauncy.s In 
1258 John de Cheham, bishop of Glasgow, aroused by the 
allowance in 1255 of the claims of the bishop of Durham, 
went to Rome to urge his case, but died on the road. The 
Chronicle of Lanercost says :— 

“Obtendebat jus antiquum in partes Westmorlandie in 
prejudicium Karleolensis ecclesiz, dicens usque ad Rer 
Cross in Staymor ad diocesim suam pertinere.” © 

And if the bishop of Durham possessed rights over the 
diocese of Carlisle, the archbishop of York also, as metro- 
politan, must have had his rights, but he was informed 


* “Tn prajudicium juris nostri et ecclesia Eboracensis, ad 
instanciam regis Scottiz inimici nostri, quendam clericum suum 
interdictum et excommunicatum elegerunt sibi in episcopum et 
pastorem ” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 48). 

* Thid., ii. pt. i. p. 48. 

3 Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 48. 

4 “Dio, Hist. of Carlisle,” p. 62. 

5 Ibid., p. 62. 
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by the pope that he overstepped them when in 1257 he 
put off consecrating the bishop-elect of Carlisle, and then 
appointed some one else in his stead.1 

The diocese of Carlisle in the year 1133 was what had 
been the territory of Dolphin—that is, Carlisle and as 
much land as geographically was dependent on it? Its 


* “Kodem anno (1557) electus est Robertus de Chawre in epis- 
copum Carlionensem per ejusdem loci conventum, et archiepiscopo 
Eboracensi Sewallo przesentatus; qui ei bona promisit et mala 
reddidit ; quia de die in diem negotium protrahens per lapsum 
temporis cuidam magistro Johanni episcopatum de facto contulit. 
Sed alius tempore debito dominum papam appellavit, et ab ipso 
literas executorias super mandato papali reportavit sub tali forma, 
quod si dictus archiepiscopus nollet, vel non posset, vel aliquo alio 
modo negotium przetermitteret, tunc executores pradicti, episcopus 
Sarisburiensis et episcopus Batoniensis, de meritis causz cognos- 
cerent et negotium effectui manciparent, ut si dictus electus dignus 
inveniretur, electionem suam confirmarent et in episcopum ipsum 
consecrarent. Quod factum est” (Ann. Monast.,, ili. p. 205). 

2 “ Before 1856 the diocese of Carlisle was the smallest in Eng- 
land, the whole of it being comprised in one archdeaconry, that of 
Carlisle. Its limits defined the land of Carlisle, which the Red King 
in t092 for the first time made part of England, and formed into 
the earldom of Carlisle ; it included great part of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, but not the whole of either county. Henry I. com- 
pleted the work of the Red King by adding the land of Carlisle to 
the English episcopal sees as the bishopric of Carlisle. The boun- 
daries of the see so created remained unaltered till the death, in 
1856, of Dr. Percy. In that year, under the provisions of the 6 and 
7 William IV. c. 77, and of an order in Council made in August, 
1847, the deaneries of Copeland in Cumberland, of Furness and 
Cartmel in Lancashire, and so much of the deaneries of Kendal and 
Kirkby Lonsdale as were in Westmoreland, were severed from the 
diocese of Chester, and from the great and famous archdeaconry of 
Richmond, formed into a new archdeaconry, that of Westmoreland, 
and added to the diocese of Carlisle, the severed portions of Kirkby 
Lonsdale and Kendal being united into a new deanery of Kendal” 
(“ Dio. Hist. of Carlisle,” pp. 1, 2). How the modern counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland arose out of the diocese of Carlisle 
is thus told by Freeman (“ Reign of Rufus,” ii. p. 545) : “The diocese 
of Carlisle took in part of modern Cumberland and part of modern 
Westmoreland. The rest of those shires, with Lancashire north of 
the Ribble and the Wapentake of Ewecross (Pipe Rolls, p. xlii) 
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boundaries at that time may be known by its dimensions 
in 1856,as there had been no changes since its formation ;* 
but, speaking roughly, it may be said to have taken in the 
two counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, except 
the south-west of both counties. The parish of Alston, 
however, in the extreme east of the former county belongs 
to the diocese of Durham, and it would have belonged to 
the county of Northumberland but for financial reasons.? 


formed the Domesday district of Agemundrenesse (see Domesday, 
301 b) forming part of Yorkshire, as it formed part of York diocese 
till the changes under Henry VIII. Before the death of Henry I. 
the Carlisle district was divided into two shires, Carlisle and West- 
moreland (Chaerleolium and Westmarieland, Pipe Roll, Hen. i. 
PP- 140, 143). This last consisted of the barony of Appleby, specially 
known as Westmoreland. Enlarged by the barony of Kirkby Lons- 
dale, in Yorkshire, it became the modern county of Westmoreland. 
So the shire of Carlisle took the name of Cumberland in 1177, and, 
enlarged by the part of Yorkshire north of the Duddon, it became 
the modern county of Cumberland. But these added lands remained 
part of the diocese of York till Henry VIII. removed them to his 
diocese of Chester.” ; 

* “Some little dispute there once was as to whether the small 
parish of Over Denton was in the diocese of Carlisle or of Durham, 
arising partly out of a disputed county boundary line, unless indeed, 
as is more probable, the ecclesiastical dispute gave birth to the civil 
one. It has been long settled that the parish of Over Denton 
belongs to the see of Carlisle, but the chartulary of Lanercost abbey 
clearly shows that in the twelfth century it was reckoned in the 
diocese of Durham, and other records show that it was so reckoned 
until the end of the fifteenth century” (‘“‘ Dio. Hist. of Carlisle,” p. 4). 
See also Cumberland and Westmoreland Ant. and Arch. Soc., vol. 
Vili. pp. 158, 159, 160, and Bishop Nicholson’s “ Miscellany Account 
of the Dio. of Carlisle in 1703,” p. 4o. 

* “The exclusion of the Cumberland parish of Alston from the 
diocese of Carlisle may at first sight seem an anomaly, but it is not 
so. By all the laws of geography that parish belongs to the county 
of Northumberland and to the diocese of Durham, and, since 1882, of 
Newcastle ; the anomaly is that it belongs to the county of Cumber- 
land, to which it has access only over a col, whose summit is 1900 
feet above the level of the sea. This arises from the fact that Alston 
contained jura regalia, silver mines, whose profits the Crown of 
England found convenient to collect through the sheriff of Cumber- 
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Baldwulf, bishop of Whithern, was alive in 803, accord- 
ing to Symeon of Durham, but he was the last in the succes- 
sion, and we do not know the year of his death. Florence 
of Worcester is supposed to have named a Heathored as his 
successor, but this Heathored was the bishop of Lindisfarne 
of the time. Whether attempts were made to keep up the 
succession we are not told. Possibly Heathored tried to 
add the diocese to his own. LEardulf, bishop of Lindis- 
farne, took refuge at Whithern when wandering with 
S. Cuthbert’s relics between 875 and 883, but there could 
have been no Anglian episcopate there then. It has been 
supposed that between the death of Baldwulf and the 
appointment of a bishop of Whithern in the. twelfth 
century, a bishop of Man, or of the Isles, or a Norwegian 
bishop may have sometimes been applied to; but this is 
only conjecture.t_ As the diocese was Anglian in its origin, 
it was Northumbrian in extent; and as the power of the 
kings of Northumberland over this district was not always 
the same, the diocese must have varied in size. The 
present shires of Kirkcudbright and Wigton were naturally 
included ; Ayrshire or part of it must have generally 


land, and Alston thus became finally severed from the district to 
which ecclesiastically and geographically it belongs” (“ Dio. Hist. of 
Carlisle,” p. 3). See “Why Alston is in the diocese of Durham 
and in the County of Cumberland,’ Transactions Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Ant.and Arch. Doc., viii., p. 21. The reason why the 
king found it convenient to collect the jura regalia through the sheriff 
of Cumberland is given in p. 146 of the “ History of Cumberland” in 
Popular County Histories : Between Cumberland and Northumber- 
land there lay Tynedale, then in the hands of the Scottish king, 
and Hexhamshire, then held by the archbishop of York. Alston 
being in Tynedale, and on the borders of Cumberland, it was easier 
for the sheriff of Cumberland than for the sheriff of Northumber- 
land to collect the king’s dues. 

* See Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 8. There is 
therefore little foundation for the following statement: “It appears 
that this bishopric was for some time dissolved, and that its inhabi- 
tants were under the charge of the bishop of Sodor and Man” 


(Lappenberg, i. p. 194). 
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belonged to'it, as the Northumbrians conquered Cunning- 
ham in 696 and Kyle in 750; and Dumfriesshire was 
almost certainly a part of the diocese, the Anglian crosses 
and place-names in the county being evidence of this.? 
About the same time as the see of Carlisle was instituted 
that of Galloway was restored.3 During the twelfth cen- 
tury the relations of Galloway with England and Scotland 
were undefined ; the native prince would often act as if he 
were independent of all outside ties ; the king of Scotland 
would always claim his submission, if he could not always 
enforce it; and it would seem that sometimes the king of 
England claimed it also4 At the time of the restoration 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 4. 

EI bDidy i ptmte pao: 

3 “Its most probable date would be 1126 or 1127” (Ibid., ii. pt. 1. 
p. 25). 

4“<The district of Galloway had since the beginning of the 
(twelfth) century been governed by a chieftain named Fergus. He 
had fought on the Scottish side at the battle of the Standard, and 
was connected by marriage with an illegitimate daughter of Henry I., 
with the royal family. In 1160 the principality of Fergus fell under 
the victorious arms of Malcolm the Maiden ; (a) he himself retired 
into Holyrood Abbey, and his sons Gilbert and Uhtred, succeeding 
to his title and estates, waited for the time which was sure to come, 
when they might take advantage of a quarrel between Scotland and 
England to recover their independence. That time came when 
William the Lion in 1174 was taken at Alnwick. Immediately upon 
the news the lords of Galloway expelled the servants of the Scottish 
king from their territories, and placed their own dependants in the 
offices of trust and jurisdiction. The forts by which the king had 
hoped to keep them in check they took and destroyed. This done, 
they began to quarrel with one another, and Gilbert the elder 
attacked his brother Uhtred. Malcolm, the son of Gilbert, besieged 
and took the island-fortress in which his uncle had taken refuge. 
The wretched prisoner was blinded and so cruelly mutilated that he 
soon after died of his wounds. Before this horrible story was 
brought to Henry he was inclined to look on his wild cousins of 
Galloway as hopeful allies, and took measures to induce them to 
accept him as their lord instead of the king of the Scots. The 
negotiator of this transaction was Roger of Hoveden, whom he sent 
from France, immediately after he had made peace with his sons, 
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of the see the trend of Gallowegian politics was probably 
towards Scotland ; for at the battle of the Standard Fergus 
was on the Scottish side, and, when he became a monk, it 
was to a Scottish monastery that he went. The notices 
which refer to the relations between England, Scotland, and 
Galloway during the twelfth century seem to imply the 
following state of affairs: From 1137 to 1160 and before 
the former year Galloway was undoubtedly and voluntarily 
Scottish in its allegiance. From 1160 to 1174 it was still 


giving him as a coadjutor Robert de Vals, who was then the warden 
of Carlisle. The two envoys proposed a conference with the lords 
of Galloway, which Gilbert, eager to obtain a protector against the 
time when his brother’s death must be inquired into, gladly attended. 
The meeting was held, and Gilbert offered, if the king of England 
would accept him as a vassal and deliver him from his subjection to 
the Crown of Scotland, an annual payment of 2,000 marks of silver, 
500 cows, and 500 swine. (b) Hoveden and his companion, appalled 
apparently by the death of Uhtred, did not venture to accept the 
offer without reporting it to the king. Henry, who most likely 
would have been glad that the negotiation should have been con- 
cluded on the spot, did not choose to outrage the opinion of his 
subjects by an alliance with a fratricide, the murdered man being 
his own cousin. He declined to make any peace on any condition 
with the men of Galloway. The alliance thus broken off was how- 
ever, subsequently completed, although under different circum- 
stances. In 1176 William the Lion brought Gilbert to Henry’s 
court at Feckenham, where he did homage to the English king, 
and satisfied him as to the death of his brother, purchasing his good- 
will with the present of a thousand marks. He then returned to 
Galloway, and by way of testing the strength he had acquired by 
the new connexion, expelled all the foreigners, officers, and vassals 
of William who held any tenement in Galloway, giving them the 
choice between death and banishment” (R. de Hoveden, i. Pref., 
p. Xvi). 
(a) “A.D. 1160, Malcolmus rex tribus vicibus cum magno 
exercitu perrexit in Galweiam, et tandem subjugavit eam 
sibi” (R. de Hoveden, i. p. 217). 
(b) “Regi Angliz patri plurimum supplicaverunt et dona 
plurima obtulerunt, ut ipse eos a dominio regis Scotiz 
eriperent, et suo subjugaret imperio” (R. de Hoveden, ii. 


p. 63). 
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Scottish, but against the will of its rulers, who preferred 
the suzerainty of England to that of Scotland. From 1174 
it was a fief of Scotland, which was itself a fief of England. 
Thus in 1175 the king of England gives leave to the 
king of Scotland! to march into Galloway and subdue 
Fergus as being a rebel against Scottish authority. In 
1176 Gilbert is brought by the king of Scotland to do 
homage to the king of England.2 In 1186 the English 
king holds the heir of Galloway as an hostage,3 and makes 
preparations for a march into Galloway to turn out a 
usurper.4 We may suppose that, when Richard I. resigned 
his suzerainty over Scotland, Galloway was included in the 
surrender. It is true that king John helps William the 
Lion in Gallowegian matters in 1212,5 but at the time of 


™ “ap, 1175, Dominus rex dedit et concessit regi Scotiz licentiam 
promovendi exercitum in Galweyam ad debellandum Gilbertum 
fillum Fergus pro eo quod ipse a fidelitate sua recesserat” (W. of 
Coventry, 230). William the Lion had just done homage to Henry 
II. for all Scotland. ; 

7 “ap, 1176, Gilbertus filius Fergus venit in Angliam in conductu 
Willelmi regis Scottorum, et devenit homo Henrici regis patris et 
fidelitatem ei juravit comtra omnes homines. Et pro amore ipsius 
habendo dedit ei mille marcas argenti et Dunecanum filium suum in 
obsidem de pace servanda” (R. de Hoveden, ii. p. 105). 

3 “a.p, 1186, Obiit Gilbertus filius Fergus, inimicus regis Scotize 
domini sui, cujus filium et heredem Dunnecanum dominus rex 
Anglize in custodia Hugonis de Morwic tenuit obsidem super pactis 
inter illos contractis de pace servanda” (Benedict, i. p. 336). 

See too Benedict, i. pp. 348, 349. 

4 “a.p, 1186, Venit rex cum magno exercitu usque Carleolum, 
volens ulterius procedere ad debellandum Rollandum filium Uchtredi 
filii Fergus, propter injurias et dissaisinas quas ipse fecerat filio 
Gilberti filii Fergus ; sed preedictus Rollandus venit illuc ad regem 
et fecit pacem cum eo” (R. de Hoveden, i. p. 309). 

Ronald of Galloway dies at Northampton a.D.1200. Then Duncan 
of Galloway carries off the daughter of the lord of Renfrew “ante- 
quam Willelmus rex Scotiz rediret de Anglia in terramsuam. Unde 
idem rex plurimum iratus cepit de Alano filio Walteri viginti quatuor 
plegiis, &c.” (W. de Coventry, ii. p. 173). 

5 A.D. 1212, William the Lion being now old gets John’s aid to 
pacify Galloway. John hangs MacWilliam ; “erat hic de Scottorum 
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Duncan’s outrage in 1200 nothing is said of English 
suzerainty ; nor is any mention made of it in 1235,t when 
the Picts of Galloway made their last stand against Norman 
usages and influences, and were crushed by Alexander II. 
of Scotland. 

The honour of founding the see may be divided between 
Fergus of Galloway and David of Scotland.2 But although 
the king of England could have had nothing or little to 
do with the foundation, it was to England that the new 
bishop had to look for his spiritual superior.3 It was 
known that the former bishopric of Whithern was Anglian, 
and that its bishop was a suffragan of York, and although 
the present bishopric was a Pictish one and coterminous 
with a Pictish principality, still the precedent was too 
strong to be disregarded.4 The diocese of Galloway 
remained in this position for many years after the claims 
of York over the other Scottish dioceses had first been 
questioned and then flouted. But on its temporal side the 


regum antiqua prosapia. ... Moderniores enim Scottorum reges 
magis se Francos fatentur, sicut genere, ita moribus, lingua, cultu, 
Scotisque ad extremam servitutem redactis solos Francos in familiari- 
tatem et obsequium adhibent” (W. de Coventry, ii. p. 206). 

™ “a.D, 1235, Dominus Galwine mortuus est, cui successerunt 
quatuor sorores ejus. Sed quia populus terrz noluit divisionem 
feudi admittere, facta fuit magna strages. Sed tandem per virtutem 
regis Scotize mariti dictarum sororum hzreditatem suam obtinue- 
runt, misso in exilium intrusore” (Ann. Monast., ili. p. 143 note). 

2 “Whether David or Fergus of Galloway revived the see does 
not appear” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt i. p. 24). 

3 Gilla-Aldan was the name of the first bishop. An account of a 
visit of Ailred of Rievaulx to Kirkcudbright, a.p. 1164, states 
incidentally that the “clerici qui in illa ecclesia commorantur. ... 
Pictorum lingua Scollofthes cognominantur” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 34). 

4 Profession of Gilla-Aldan to Thurstin of York: “Cognovi tam 
scriptis patrum autenticis quam veredicis antiquorum virorum 
testiimoniis quod episcopus Candide Case ab antiquo debeat ad. 
matrem suam Eboracensem metropolim respicere,” &c. (Haddan 
and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 25). 
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diocese was distinctly Scottish, except during the years 
between 1160 and Richard’s surrender of his suzerainty 
over Scotland; for bishop Christian, who was consecrated 
in 1154 at Bermondsey by the archbishop of Rouen, 
acting for the archbishop of York,' sat that same year in 
the Scottish Parliament ;2 and it would seem that to some 
extent it was Scottish in spiritual matters also; for when 
Christian refused to attend the legate Vivian’s Council 
in Edinburgh as being a suffragan of York he was sus- 
pended. He pleaded that his metropolitan was pope’s 
legate for his own province, as Vivian was for the Scottish 
Church; but his plea was of no avail.3 He did not, how- 
ever, present himself, but appeared at the Council of 
London, which was held that same year. In 1188 the 
pope freed the Scottish Church from all subjection to the 
Church of England, but among the Scottish dioceses so 
freed, that of Galloway is not mentioned;4 and there 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 33. 

2 “Christianus Witernensis episc.” witnesses a grant of Malcolm 
IV. to the church of Dumfermline made in full Scottish Parliament, 
A.D. 1154 (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 34). 

3“TIn quo concilio (Vivianus) suspendit ab officio episcopali 
Christianum episcopum Candidz Casz, quia ipse ad concilium 
illud venire noluit. Dicebat enim episcopatum suum pertinere ad 
legationem Rogeri Eboracensis archiepiscopi, qui eum in episcopum 
consecraverat, secundum consuetudinem antiquam przedecessorum 
utriusque. Et ipse Rogerus, archiepiscopus Eboracensis, con- 
stitutus erat legatus suz provinciz ab Alexandro summo pontifice, 
et jure suo vendicabat subjectionem episcopatus Candidz Casz” 
(Benedict, i. pp. 166, 167). 

R. de Hoveden (ii. p. 135) adds : “Sed episcopus Candidz Casz 
suspensionem illam non tenuit, septus munimine Rogeri Ebora- 
censis.” 

One legate summoned the English clergy, another those of 
Galloway, Scotland, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, to the Lateran 
Council, A.D. 1178 (Benedict, i. pp. 209, 210). 

In 1176 the bishop of Whithern comes up along with the other 
Scottish bishops and William the Lion to the Council of 
Northampton (R. de Hoveden, ii. p. gr). 

*From Bull of Clement III, to William, king of the Scots: 
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was no intention, on the part of the pope, of mentioning 
it; for it continued in its old position, actually for about 
two, nominally for nearly three centuries! A sign of the 
coming schism of Galloway from the English Church was 


“ Duximus statuendum ut Scotticana Ecclesia Apostolicz sedi, cujus 
filia specialis existit, nullo mediante debeat subjacere; in qua he 
sedes episcopales esse noscuntur, ecclesize videlicet Sancti Andrez, 
Glascuensis, Dunkeldensis, Dumbinensis, Brehinensis, Aberdonensis, 
Moraviensis, Rosenensis, Catinensis; et nemini liceat nisi Romano 
pontifici, vel legato ab ipsius latere destinato, in regnum Scotiz 
interdicti vel excommunicationis sententiam promulgare, et si 
promulgata fuerit, decernimus non valere” (R. de Hoveden, ii. 
p. 361 ; Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 273). 

Benedict makes the Pope Clement III., according to Hoveden he 
is Celestine III. “If it (the Bull) belongs to Celestine the date is 
1192; probably Celestine repeated it, as other popes did after him” 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 274). 

But in 1176 Alexander III. wrote to the bishops of Scotland to 
this effect: “Quod episcopi Scotiz Eboracensi episcopo tanquam 
metropolitano respondere minime teneantur” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 245). 

*“They were suffragans of York (so far as a vague claim goes) 
until S. Andrews became a metropolitan see in 1472, but really 
until the latter part of the previous century” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 45). 

Consequently we find the bishop of Galloway acting as a suffragan 
of York: “a.D. 1240, Dominus Gilbertus episcopus Galwey con- 
secravit altare Sancti Wlstani in honore ipsius et Sancti Martini,’ 
that is, in Gloucester (Ann. Monast., i. p. 118). 

In a.D. 1195 the bishop of Whithern is not allowed to officiate in 
the diocese of York, but this is because of a quarrel between the 
chapter and the archbishop, whose side the bishop took: ‘Cum 
Johannes episcopus Candida Casz, suffraganeus et officialis 
Gaufridi Eboracensis archiepiscopi, appropinquasset Eboraco, ut 
ibi in Coena Domini more solito chrisma et oleum consecraret, 
decanus et personz Eboracensis ecclesiz noluerunt eum recipere. 
Unde factum est quod ipse ad Suelle (Southwell) accessit, et ibi 
in Coena Domini chrisma et oleum consecravit, et tradidit ea 
officialibus archiepiscopi ad distribuendum per ecclesias archi- 
episcopatus. Dicitur etiam quod Gaufridus de Muschamp, archi- 
diaconus de Cliveland, recepit chrisma et oleum, sed statim 
projecit ea in sterquilinio” (R. de Hoveden, iii. p. 286). 

In 1194 “Johannes Candidz Casz ep.” was the only Scottish 


act 
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to be seen in 1323, when the archbishop of York com- 
plained that the bishop elect of Whithern was seeking 
consecration from the pope instead of from himself, his 
proper metropolitan,t though this was not to be wondered 
at when we consider the strained relations then existing 
between England and Scotland. Less than half a century 
after this, the bishops of Galloway were always consecrated 
by some one other than the archbishop of York. At first 
the pope informed the archbishop of the fact, but this 
formality was not continued, as far as we know.? Still, 
no decisive breach was made between York and Galloway 
until 1472. In that year S. Andrews was made an arch- 


. bishop at the Council of Nottingham held by Richard I. (W. 


of Coventry, ii. p. 54). Here, as far as we can see, his presence 
was unnecessary ; for the Council was a secular one, and by 1194 
Richard had surrendered his suzerainty. The two following 
passages seem to show that at this time Galloway was ecclesiastically 
in Scotland, but, in the face of opposing evidence, they are not 
sufficient ; the peace made at Venice in A.D. 1177 between the 
pope and the emperor was announced by the pope “ Ricardo, 
Cantuariensi archiepiscopo et suffraganeis ejus,’ and “ Rogero 
Eboracensi archiepiscopo et Hugoni Dunelmensi episcopo” (R. 
de Hoveden, ii. pp. 140, 141). Thus the sees of Carlisle and 
Galloway are not mentioned ; the former was vacant at the time ; 
the latter perhaps too insignificant. Again, Innocent III., a.p. 
1216, names only Durham and Carlisle as suffragans of York 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 56). 

* Thid., ii. pt. i. p. 62. 

2 “Michael, who died in 1359, was the last bishop of Whithern 
whose profession to the see of York is on record; Thomas, his 
successor, was consecrated by the pope, who, however, thought it 
fitting to write to the archbishop of York on the occasion ; Adam, 
who came next, was also probably consecrated by the pope, but 
both he and all his successors (with one exception) were obviously 
Scottish altogether, and had nothing to do with York; although in 
1379, there being a pope and an antipope, the former intruded 
bishop Oswald into the see, already filled by a bishop in com- 
munion with the latter ; and Oswald, so intruded, being obliged in 
1388 to fly for his life to England, acted henceforth as a suffragan of 
York, the Scottish line being kept up in entire disregard of his 
existence. A final protest was made in vain in 1472 by the see of 
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bishopric, and all the Scottish sees,’ including that of 
Galloway, were transferred to its allegiance. The arch- 
bishop of York protested against this act, but it is 
strange that in his claim to possess the obedience of the 
whole Scottish Church, he made no special reference to 
the diocese of Galloway. 

The title by which the bishop of this diocese was called 
sometimes perpetuated the memory of S. Ninian, some- 
times asserted its identity with the diocese of the Anglian 
settlers of the eighth century, and at other times made him 
the tribal bishop of the Picts—that is to say, he was the 
bishop of Candida Casa, or of Whithern, or of Galloway. 
There exists one passage in which the three titles are linked 
together.t It is difficult to say what was the exact extent 
of this diocese ; it probably varied according to the power 
of the prince of Galloway? or from some other reason. 
Being a tribal diocese, it would include the Pictish counties 
of Wigton and Kirkcudbright, and probably the district of 
Carrick, which was also a Pictish settlement.3 

The period between the year 1066 and the diocesan 
changes in Henry VIII.’s reign was on the whole with 
respect to diocesan boundaries one of stability and rest. 


York, but with reference to all the Scottish bishoprics, and not to 
Galloway in particular” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. 

. 66). 

; ae of Canterbury does not mention Whithern (“ Mappa 
Mundi,” ii. pp. 448, 449) among either English or Scottish bishoprics, 
but “in a later hand and lighter ink” (Editor’s remark) it is placed 
among the Scottish ones. — 

*“Bypiscopatus Candide Casz, qui etiam nominatus est epis- 
copatus Witernz de Galweia” (Benedict, i. p. 167). 

? Galwalia (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 33). 

Galweia (Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 45). 

Galwathia (“ Rites of Durham,” p. 129 ; Surtees Society). 

3 “Tt (the first see of Whithern) at its largest must have included 
far more than the revived see of the twelfth century. The latter 
was coextensive probably with the lordship of Galloway, and 
certainly with Kirkcudbright west of the river Urr and Wigton- 
shire” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 8). 

2I 
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During this long period there were times of religious zeal, 
evidenced by the Crusades, the rise of the begging Orders 
and the magnificence of Gothic architecture, and there 
were also times of religious sloth ; but with few exceptions 
the dioceses had, on the accession of Henry VIII., the 
same boundaries as were theirs on the accession of 
William I. Disputes w7thkin dioceses were many; for 
monasteries were continually fighting for and obtaining 
privileges which exempted them from all interference on 
the part of the diocesan bishops, and made them to all 
intents and for all purposes outside their own dioceses and 
within no other ;! and thus.the boundaries of the dioceses 
in which they were situated would be practically altered, 
and yet no other dioceses would be affected. Disputes, 
too, between dioceses were not infrequent, but generally 
they turned on the question of privileges, not on that of 
boundaries. The bishop of Salisbury claimed to perform 
a royal marriage within his own diocese in the absence of 
the archbishop of Canterbury; this right was contested 
by the bishop of London. The bishop of London claimed 
and successfully asserted the right to consecrate the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, notwithstanding the counter claim 
of the bishop of Rochester.2 Such was the nature of 
many of the disputes between the different dioceses. 


"See dispute between the abbot of Battle and the bishop of 
Chichester in the Chronicon de Bello, and that between the bishop of 
London and the abbot of Westminster. 

= “Thomas, regis cancellarius, archidiaconus Cantuariensis, pre- 
positus Beverlaci, consecratus a Henrico Wintoniensi episcopo vice 
Lundoniensis ecclesiz tunc vacantis, episcopo Lundoniensi Ricardo 
secundo rebus humanis exempto” (R. de Diceto, ii. p. 197). 

One MS. adds: ‘““Nam cum Walterus Rofensis episcopus hoc ad 
jus suum spectare contenderet, a causa cecidit.” 

London and Rochester share the privilege of consecrating a 
bishop in the absence of the archbishop of Canterbury (“ Memorials 
of Richard I.,” ii. p. 325). 

The editor writes: “The Convent (of S. Augustin’s) appeals to 
the bishop of London as the first suffragan (‘columna precipua ’) 
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Sometimes, however, diocesan boundaries were ill defined ; 
for two bishops would claim the same parish. On one 
occasion a diocese, that of Lincoln, lost a county through 
the formation of another diocese ; and in the case of two 
dioceses and one archdiocese a great change was brought 
about by events mainly political. 

Even though we pass over its claim to include within 
itself the whole Church of Scotland—a claim which 
was never allowed by the Scottish Church, though 
admitted for a while by the pope,t the archdiocese of 
York suffered serious losses in extent and dignity during 
this period; for about the middle of the fourteenth 
century the suffragan see of Galloway was taken from it, 
and some years before this it lost the suffragan see of 
Glasgow. The latter, founded or reconstituted by David I. 
in 1107, was considered by him and every one else in 


to advise the archbishop justly in regard to the church at Lambeth”’ 
(“Memorials of Richard I.,” ii. p. 382). 

There were counter claims of the monks of Canterbury and the 
bishops at the election of an archbishop ; thus, Gilbert, bishop of 
London, “qui primam vocem eligendi ex antiquo ecclesiz suze jure 
habebat” chose Baldwin, bishop of Worcester, and the other 
bishops consented ; the monks also chose Baldwin, and led him 
to the altar (W. of Coventry, i. pp. 331, 332). 

* Fothadh, bishop of the Scots, is said to have professed subjection 
between 1070 and 1093 to the see of York; but the authority, “Acta 
Pontificum Eboracensium,” is partisan; see Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 160. 

In 1175 at York the Scottish bishops declared that the English 
Church should have the rights over the Scottish Church which it 
ought to have: “Ecclesia Scotiz talem subjectionem amodo faciet 
Ecclesize Anglize qualem illi facere debet, et solebat tempore regum 
Angliz praedecessorum suorum. ... Ecclesia Anglicana illud jus 
habeat in Ecclesia Scotiz, quod de jure habere debet” (Haddan 
and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 238). 

The words convey no more meaning than the following answer 
given by a distinguished statesman to an interviewer: “That is a 
question the precise significance of which can be best appreciated 
by those who are in a position to estimate its importance” (Daily 
Chronicle, May 21, 1898). 
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the archdiocese of York; but in 1122 John, bishop of 
Glasgow, refused to submit to York. For some years 
instant submission was enjoined by the pope in many 
letters, though not carried out by John; but in 1147 we 
find a bishop of Glasgow consecrated by the pope him- 
selfx It is true that at the time there was no archbishop 
of York, but in 1164 the same act is performed by the 
same authority in spite of protests from the archbishop.? 
The trend of papal policy was thus clearly seen; but an 
end was put to all doubts in 1170, and again in 1175, 
when the see of Glasgow was declared under the im- 
mediate protection of the pope This was followed in 
1188 by a Buli which declared the whole Scottish Church 
independent of the Church of England.4 

The diocese, as well as the province of York, lost exten- 
sively during this period, though rather in its own estima- 
tion than in fact, whereas its gain, though comparatively 
slight on paper, was very real. Before the foundation of 
the bishopric of Galloway in 1127, the whole of this Pictish 
province was considered within the diocese of York; but 
the oversight of it exercised by the archbishop of York 
must have been very slight indeed. The district which 
afterwards became the diocese of Carlisle, was also claimed 
by the diocese of York down to the date of Henry I.’s 
quarrel with bishop Flambard, though its right to it was 
denied by the diocese of Durham. Here too the work 
performed in the district by the archbishop or his officers 
must have been very insignificant, although possibly the 
archdeacon of Richmond, to whom belonged the country 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 33. 

* See Ibid., ii. pt. i. pp. 35, 36; “Licet nuncii Eboracensis archie- 
piscopi plurimum restiterint” (Chronicle of Melrose) ; “Licet nuncii 
venerabilis fratris nostri Eboracensis archiepiscopi, qui praesentes 
extiterant, repugnarent et apud nos multis precibus insisterent ne 
in hoc facto procederemus” (“ Reg. Glasg.,” No. 19). 

3 [bid., ii. pt. 1. pp. 37, 41. 

4 Tbid., ii. pt. i. p. 50. 
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south of the Derwent, may have sometimes entered it in 
the capacity of its ordinary. From the date of the decision 
which Henry I. arrived at some time between 1100 and 
1107 owing to his disagreement with Flambard down to 
the year 1133, when the see of Carlisle was founded, York’s 
claim was undisputed. 

We have said that the position of the see of Glasgow asa 
part of the province of York was acknowledged at the time 
of its foundation in 1107, and for some time after; but it is 
doubtful whether up to this date the archbishop of York 
would consider the Scottish Cumbria in his diocese or in 
his province ; in other words, it is a question whether there 
were bishops of Glasgow or not for some time before 1107. 
A York authority asserts that there were such bishops, and 
that a bishop of Glasgow was consecrated by Kinsi, the 
archbishop of York, between 1053 and 1060.2 On the 
other hand Ralph, archbishop of Canterbury, declares in a 
letter to pope Calixtus that all the bishops of Glasgow 
before 1107 were Britons who sought consecration in 
Wales or in Ireland ; and we have also David I.’s asser- 
tion that though Kentigern had many successors their line 
had died out. Bishop Stubbs considers that such a 
consecration between 1053 and 1060 is probable, but that 
the authority for it is doubtful. He considers too that it is 
not improbable, that for fifty years, that is, during Norman 
times, there had been a titular bishop of Glasgow living 
mainly in the York diocese and probably not recognised 
in Glasgow.3 The point, therefore, must remain doubtful ; 
all that we know with certainity is that before 1107 the 
archbishop of York, at least from the date of the first 


* “ Between 1100 and 1107 English Cumbria (together with Hex- 
hamshire) and Teviotdale taken from the diocese of Durham, the 
former assigned to York, the latter falling to Glasgow” (Haddan and 
Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 12). 

2 The authority is “Acta Pontificum Eboracensium,” edited by T, 
Stubbs (Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 11). 

3 Tbid., ii. pt. i. pp. 11, 12, 
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Norman appointment, regarded Strathclyde as either in 
his diocese or in his province. To balance the loss of 
these more or less shadowy claims and suffragan sees the 
archbishop of York could set a real gain—the acquisition 
of Hexhamshire, which was added to his diocese on the 
occasion of the quarrel between Henry I. and Flambard.t 
The diocese of Durham, with respect to extent of 
territory, had not, like the diocese of York, any gains to 
balance losses. The power and wealth of the bishop of 
Durham enormously increased owing to the high temporal 
position in which the Norman and Angevin kings placed 
him. But in territory he lost considerably. How far in 
1066, the first year of this period, he had any authority 
over Berwickshire and the Lothians must remain doubtful. 
Certainly from 1018 these shires were virtually no part of 
England, though they were not Scottish in the sense in 
which Fife was. “But in Roxburghshire or Teviotdale, 
whether the political status of this district was English or 
Scottish (for of this there seems to be a doubt) the bishop 
of Durham was the diocesan bishop until Henry L., to spite 
Flambard, transferred the district to the see of Glasgow ; 
and, in order that Flambard’s feelings might be still 
further lacerated, Hexhamshire was also detached from 
the diocese at the same time and given to that of York? 
A change in the conditions of the episcopate of England 
was aimed at in the twelfth century which would have 


*“The Hexhamshire which was within the present county of 
Northumberland was given over to York” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” i. pt. i. p. 13). 

*“(Ranulphus episcopus Dunelmensis) suz dioceseos appenditia, 
sc. Carleol et Teviettedale, revocare nequibat ; que, illo exulante, 
cum Ecclesia non haberet defensorem, ad suas (dioeceses) quidam 
episcoporum applicaverant.” 

“Orta dissentione inter Henricum regem Anglize primum et 
Ranulphum Dunelmensem episcopum, dictus rex dictum episcopum 
ecclesia Haugustaldensi cum regione pertinente privavit et contulit 
episcopatui Eboracensi” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. 


pp. 12, 1 3). 
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materially altered the course of English ecclesiastical 
history, if it had been carried out; for there would have 
been henceforward no papa alterius orbis. In 1141 Henry 
of Blois, bishop of Winchester, and brother of king 
Stephen, nearly obtained archiepiscopal rank for his see, 
and the obedience of seven suffragans.t What all the seven 
. sees referred to were, it is impossible to say. It has been 
stated, but we know not with what authority, that six of the 
seven were those that had been carved out of the Win- 
chester episcopate ; but only three of the existing sees, 
those of Salisbury, Wells, and Exeter, could claim this 
origin.2 The see of Chichester might also be counted in 
this category, if it were remembered that it had sometimes 
been merged in that of Winchester. But which were the 
other two sees? 

It is impossible not to compare this attempt to lessen 
the power of the see of Canterbury 3 with that made in 


*“HAuic (Henry) Lucius papa pallium misit, volens apud Win- 
toniam archiepiscopatum constituere et septem ei episcopos 
assignare. Sed subortis multorum murmurantium contradictionibus, 
dissimulavit papa cum silentio propositum suum consummare”’ 
(Matthew Paris, “ Hist. Angl.” i. p. 273). 

2“ Henry of Blois now conceived a master stroke of policy. He 
thought to turn the tables on the monks of Hyde by inducing the 
pope to convert his ancient see of Winchester into an archiepisco- 
pate, to subject to it the six sees which had been successively 
founded or aggrandised at its expense, and to transform Hyde Abbey 
itself into the seat of another suffragan bishopric. ‘And his plan was 
thought to have chances of success. The pope listened. The abbey 
remained vacant. Against this plan, as it seems, was the influence of 
S. Bernard. Whether this influence, the death of pope Lucius or 
other causes turned the scale is uncertain” (“Liber de Hyda,” 
Introd. p. 1). 

3 “Tt was not perhaps without some shadowy memory of the 
original independence of the Church of Wessex, that Henry of 
Blois ages afterwards strove to attain metropolitan rank for his 
church at Winchester” (Freeman in Magazine of Somerset Arch. 
Soc., vol: xx. note 13). Birinus’s Mission to Wessex was altogether 
independent of the Canterbury Mission, though both came from 
Rome, 
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Offa’s reign. Unlike the latter, it won no temporary 
success, but, like the latter, it seems to have originated 
from motives altogether earthly, and therefore to have 
merited failure. The archbishopric of Lichfield was 
created by Offa’s wish to have a metropolitan in his own 
dominions, and to humble the most stalwart upholder of 
Kentish independence ; the object of Henry of Blois was 
probably to crush his troublesome neighbours, the monks 
of Hyde abbey, and to free himself from the incon- 
veniences and humiliations arising from his subjection to 
the see of Canterbury. But, similar as the two schemes 
were in several respects, they had also their points of 
dissimilarity ; the one was the outcome of lay, the other 
of clerical ambition; they would also have effected the 
see of Canterbury differently—Offa’s plan made the 
Kentish archbishop the metropolitan of southern England 
whether Jutish or Saxon, and also of the Saxony north of 
the Thames ; by the scheme of the twelfth century he 
would probably have been archbishop of Mid England, 
Wales, and Kent. By the former the metropolitans of 
Lichfield and Canterbury were fairly equal in power; for 
there were to have been five suffragan sees to Canterbury 
—London, Rochester, Winchester, Sherborne, and Selsey ; 
and five were to have been given to Lichfield—Elmham, 
Sidnacester, Leicester, Hereford, and Worcester. By the 
latter scheme Canterbury would still have been the greatest 
of English metropolitan cities ; for it would probably have 
had all the Lichfield archiepiscopate together with the four 
Welsh sees and the sees of London and Rochester. If it 
is correctly stated that six was the number of existing sees 
to be bestowed upon Winchester, Canterbury would have 
had to lose two more of its suffragans, but even then it would 
have remained the chief of English metropolitan cities. 
During the period between 1066 and 1542 the bishop of 
Winchester, like many other English bishops, had from 


time to time recourse to suffragans or assistants. Some- 


Shas 
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times they were in title at least, perhaps in fact, Irish 
bishops... At one time the suffragan bishop was styled 
‘bishop of Surrey,’? but it is not known that any other 
suffragan of Winchester went by the name of a portion of 
the diocese in which he laboured. 


From 1496 to 1499, during the short and uneventful 
episcopate of John Blythe, Jersey and Guernsey were 
separated by the pope, Alexander VI., from the diocese of 
Coutances and included in that of Sarum. The same pope 
within three years of 1496 removed them to the diocese of 
Winchester, in which they have ever since been included.3 

If there were any English dioceses whose boundaries 
were not accurately ascertained, it was likely that they 
would be those on the Welsh border ; for England was 
continually encroaching upon Wales, though sometimes it 
would receive a check; and the English bishops on the 
Welsh marches would not be loth to take advantage of 


tA domino Johanne episcopo, tunc vicario domini Petri Win- 
toniensis” (Ann. Monast., ii. pp. 301, 309). Editor’s note: “ Probably 
John, bishop of Ardfert, suffragan of Canterbury, who died in 1245.” 

“A.D. 1392, Johannes (abbot of Bermondsey) factus est episcopus 
Athelfeldensis ” (Ann. Monast., iii. p. 483). Editor’s note: “I have 
not been able to ascertain what place is meant by this. Ardfert, a 
common suffragan title, has been suggested.” 

2“ Kpiscopus Surreyensis, Domini Wyntoniensis Suffraganeus, 
celebravit solennes ordines apud S” (Walsingham, ii. p. 330). 

3“ Dio. Hist. of Salisbury,” p. 151. 

“The loss of our possessions in France led to an important 
addition to the Winchester diocese. Up to this time the Channel 
Islands had been attached to the see of Coutances. It was im- 
possible that they should so remain with any peace after Coutances 
had passed from English rule, and therefore Henry VII. obtained a 
Bull from pope Alexander VI., dated January 20, 1500, separating 
the islands from that see and attaching them to Salisbury. This was 
afterwards altered to Winchester. But from some cause which does 
not appear, the transfer wasnever made until 1568, after the reformed 
Liturgy had been established in the islands” (‘“ Dio. Hist. of Win- 
chester,” p. 151). 

Here the two Diocesan Histories disagree as to the exact time 
when the islands were attached to both Salisbury and Winchester. 
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politics and encroach on the Welsh bishops. Thus in the 
reign of Richard I., the city of Hereford, or at least its 
neighbourhood, was considered within Wales,t but at the 
present time it lies about twenty miles east of the Welsh 
border. There are also several instances of alteration in the 
limits of the diocese both on its eastern? and on its western3 
side. In 1283 there was a dispute between the bishops of 
S. Asaph and Hereford as to boundaries in a district called 
Gordor.4 There were also almost interminable disputes 
between the bishops of Hereford and Llandaff, and between 
the bishops of Llandaff and S. Davids as to jurisdiction 
over the districts of Ergyng and Ewias respectively.s 

The attempt to make the see of Winchester metropolitan 
was not the only attempt made during this period to lessen 
the power and jurisdiction of the see of Canterbury : during 
the latter part of the twelfth century Gerald de Barri, 
archdeacon of Brecknock, usually known as Geraldus 
Cambrensis, tried to invest or to reinvest the see of S. 
Davids with metropolitan authority and to place under it. 


*“a.p, 1197, Hubertus Cantuariensis archiepiscopus, totius Anglize 
primas, et apostolicee sedis legatus, et totius Angliz summus 
justitiarius, fuit in Gwallia apud Hereford” (R. de Hoveden, iv. 
P- 35). 

“As late as the sixteenth century the county of Hereford is spoken 
of in public documents as being in Wales” (Dio. Hist. of Here- 
ford,” p. 26). 

7“ Reges Merciorum dominabantur in pago Herefordensi, 
habeturque ibi episcopus habens dimidium pagum Scrobesbirize 
et partem Warwicensis et Glocestrensis, possidens sedem in Here- 
forde” (“Gesta Reg.” i. p. 101 ; Florence of Worcester, i. p. 271). 

“The small houses of Beckford and Cheltenham had probably 
passed by the time of the Conquest into the diocese of Worcester” 
(“ Dio. Hist. of Hereford,” p. 17). 

3 “The district of Archenfield was not until many years after the 
date of the Conquest in the diocese of Hereford, and was much 
more Welsh than English as to its population” (“Dio. Hist. of 
Hereford,” p. 25). 

4 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 550. 

5 “Dio, Hist, of Hereford,” p. 34. 
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the whole Church in Wales. This measure was frustrated 
by Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. It is somewhat 
strange that Theobald does not seem to have offered any 
opposition to the creation of four primates in the Church of 
Ireland, to whom palls were sent by pope Eugenius III.t 
—a measure which of necessity impaired the influence of 
the see of Canterbury. 

We now come to the claims of the two English arch- 
bishops outside England, outside even those districts (we 
refer to Galloway and Scottish Cumbria), which, though 
they had ceased to be English politically, were yet allowed 
to be in subjection to the English Church. By the 
arrangement of pope Gregory I., Britain had been divided 
equally between the two archbishops ; by later papal 
arrangement Canterbury was placed before York in honour 
and privileges, but the equal division of Britain between 
the two sees was retained. Geographically it was natural 
that Wales should fall to Canterbury, Scotland to York. 
But to which of the two sees was Ireland to be assigned ? 
Geographically both sees had perhaps an equal right to 
it; racially York had the better claim ; for Ireland was 
peopled, not by the Cymry who possessed, or were at least 
dominant in Wales, but by the same Picts and Scots who 
held Scotland north of the Forth. Nevertheless, Canter- 
bury claimed Ireland, because Gregory had handed over 
all the British bishops to Augustin’s care ;2 and according 
to the interpretation prevalent at Canterbury ‘the 
Britains’ included Ireland3 The fact that Gregory 
committed to Augustin’s care not only all the British 
bishops but also those who had been ordained by the 


* Hook’s “ Lives of the Archbishops,” ii. p. 312. 

2 “Tn Galliarum episcopis nullam tibi auctoritatem tribuimus, Brit- 
anniarum vero omnes episcopos tuz fraternitati committimus ” 
(Bede, rise 27): 

3 See letter of Ralph of Canterbury (A.D. 1119) to pope Calixtus IT, 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 194). 
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bishop of York? proves that Gregory was referring to the 
temporary arrangement that was to exist between Augustin 
and the bishop of York during Augustin’s episcopate ; but 
the York authorities either did not see this point or seeing 
it did not press it. Laurence, Augustin’s successor, seems 
to have claimed all that Augustin could claim ; for Bede 
speaks of him as exercising authority over the Irish as well 
as the British Churches ;2 and this authority had been 
exercised continuously, according to archbishop Ralph, 
down to his own day.3 This may well be doubted ; but 
by the latter part of the eleventh century, at any rate, 
Canterbury regarded Ireland as within its jurisdiction. 
The claim was also upheld by the bishops of the English 
Church. But how far the Church of Ireland saw the 
rightfulness of it is a question. The Danish colonists, 
who, when Christianised, would more naturally turn to 


*“ Tua vero fraternitas non solum eos episcopos quos ordinaverit 
neque hos tantummodo qui per Eboracze episcopum fuerint ordinati, 
sed etiam omnes Britannize sacerdotes habeat” (Bede, i. 29). 

2 “Non solum novee quz de Anglis erat collecta ecclesiz curam 
gerebat, sed et veterum Brittaniz incolarum, necnon et Scottorum 
qui Hiberniam insulam Brittaniz proximam incolunt, populis 
pastoralem impendere sollicitudinem curabat” (Bede, ii. 4). 

3“ Quam pastoralis curze solicitudinem nunquam postea Can- 
tuariensis ecclesia tam universe Britanniz quam Hiberniz bene- 
ficio simul ct primatu impendere cessavit” (Haddan and Stubbs, 

Councils,” ii, pt. i. p. 194). 

4 The bishops of England, asked by William II. to sit in judgment 
upon Anselm, decline : “ Primas est non modo istius regni (England) 
sed et Scottiz et Hiberniz necne adjacentium insularum, nosque 
suffraganei ejus” (Eadmer, p. 63). 

“Tpsam totius Anglize, Scottie et Hiberniz necne adjacentium 
insularum matrem ecclesiam, scilicet Cantuariensem invasit (William 
II.)” (Eadmer, p. 26). 

“Anselm, in 1096, showed that his title of patriarch of all the 
nations beyond the sea was not an empty title. It was now that he 
consecrated two bishops to sees in Ireland, Samuel of Dublin and 
Malchus of Waterford. They were both Irish by birth but monks 
of English monasteries. They came with letters from the clergy 
and people of their sees and from king Murtagh or Murchard who 
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their English cousins for their bishops than to a Celtic 
Church, certainly allowed it; for their bishops received 
consecration at the hands of the archbishop of Canterbury,! 
and Murtagh, king of Leinster, who in calling himself 
“rex Hiberniz ” claimed the suzerainty of the island, also 
allowed it; and four Irish bishops subscribed ; but we do 
not know that the recognition of Canterbury’s claim was 
by any means universal throughout Ireland.. Canterbury’s 
rights over Ireland, whatever recognition they had received 
from the pope or from the Irish Church, were formally 
taken away by papal authority in 1151. Hook remarks 
that this was done without any protest from Theobald of 
Canterbury,? but the Church of Canterbury at any rate felt 
grave dissatisfaction at the pope’s decision.3 At the same 
time the Irish episcopate was reconstituted ; four arch- 
bishoprics were set up, and to each of them five suffragan 
sees were assigned. 

For a short time the see of Canterbury asserted its 
immediate supremacy over the Church of Scotland, in 
opposition to the equally positive assertion of the same 
claim by the see of York. We cannot help suspecting 
that the jealousy of the former see towards the latter was 
the foundation of this claim ; for, if the archbishop of 
takes to himself the sounding title of king of Ireland. Anselm’s was 
no new claim ; two predecessors of Samuel had already been con- 
secrated by Lanfranc” (“ Reign of William Rufus,” p. 544). 

The ground upon which Anselm hallowed them is thus stated : 
“ Primatus quem super eos gerebat potestate et qua fungebatur vicis 
apostolicz fretus auctoritate” (Eadmer, p. 77). 

* Eadmer, p. 77. 

2 “ Lives of the Archbishops,” 11. p. 312. 

3“ap, 1151, Eugenius papa Johannem S. R. E. Cardinalem 
Presbyterum destinavit in Hiberniam cum quattuor palliis, quorum 
unum dedit episcopo Dublin, et reliqua tria tribus aliis episcopis 
subjiciens unicuique eorum qui pallia acceperunt quinque alios 
episcopos. Et hoc factum est contra consuetudinem antiquorum et 
contra dignitatem Cantuar. Ecclesiz, in qua solebant episcopi 
Hiberniz expetere et recipere consecrationem” (MS. Lond. e. Chron. 
Norman., p. 986). 
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York had been supreme from Caithness or the Orkneys to 
the river Trent, his position would not have been materially 
inferior to that of his brother of Canterbury. But the 
claim was not long-lived; the papal court pronounced 
against it, and when by papal decision the Scottish Church 
was excluded from the northern province, there was no 
further need for it ; for York could henceforth be no rival 
to Canterbury. This effort on the part of the see of 
Canterbury to exercise supremacy over the northern king- 
dom arose in the following manner: Alexander I. of 
Scotland, wishing for an English successor to Turgot, the 
first English bishop of S. Andrews, who had been con- 
secrated at York, but fearing that a second consecration at 
York might go far to make the archbishop of York, in the 
eyes of others as well as in his own, the archbishop of 
Scotland, applied to the archbishop of Canterbury,’ asking 
his advice and assistance .in his choice of a new. bishop of 
S. Andrews, and asserting that the bishops of this see had 
always been consecrated by the pope or by the archbishop 
of Canterbury, the only exception being when Lanfranc 
yielded the honour to Thomas of York.3 Subsequent 


* There is extant a letter written in 1073 by pope Gregory VII. to 
Lanfranc, requesting him to put down a custom which the ‘Scoti’ 
practised of not only deserting but selling their wives. Considering 
the date of the letter, itis uncertain whether ‘Scoti’ applies to the 
Irish or to the Scots ; if to the latter, the papal court had given 
some encouragement to Canterbury; see Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 160. 

? A.D, 1115 (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 191). 

3 “Tn antiquis temporibus non solebant consecrari nisi ab ipso 
Romano pontifice, vel ab archiepiscopo Cantuariensi ; hocque 
tenuimus et per successiones temporum ex auctoritate ratum 
habuimus, quousque domimus Lanfrancus archiepiscopus, nescimus 
quo pacto, absentibus nobis et nostris, Thomz Eboraci archiepiscopo 
illum ad tempus relaxaverat” (Eadmer, “ Hist. Nov.” v.). 

“The value of such historical statements, probably put into the 
mouth of the king by a clerical scribe, may be tested by this asser- 
tion, which, it need hardly be said, is literally and wholly the reverse 
of the facts ; and, further, the very reverse of Alexander’s own state- 
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events show that Alexander had no idea of exchanging 
one metropolitan for another, nor can his words be made 
to mean more than this—that the bishops of S. Andrews 
were always consecrated by the head of Christendom or 
by his delegate. Ralph of Canterbury, however, put 
another meaning upon Alexander’s words—a meaning 
which he was fairly entitled to put; for they were 
ambiguous ; he supposed that the king was tendering to 
him his spiritual allegiance. But this allegiance could not 
be accepted without permission from Rome, and the pope 
still regarded the archbishop of York as the Scottish 
metropolitan.t A letter was therefore written to the papal 
court, and in it the argument was given why Scotland 
should be included in the province of Canterbury ;2 
Gregory I. had given to Augustin the care of all the 
British bishops; the Scots were stated to be among the 
races inhabiting Britain; therefore the Scottish bishops 
were subject to Canterbury.3 But the letter had no effect 
on the pope, who still continued to address the Scottish 
bishops as suffragans of York,4 and to exhort the king of 
Scots to send his bishops to York for consecration.s This 
the king delayed to do; he would be under the power of 


ments to Eadmer five years afterwards’’ (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 191 note). 

* See letter from pope Calixtus II. to the Scottish bishops, 
suffragans of York, telling them to go to their metropolitan, Thurstin 
of York, for consecration (Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 192). 

Zelibidynil-ppts1.)p-.t03. 

3 “ Episcopos igitur Scotize beatus Gregorius suffraganeos deputavit 
Cantuariensis Ecclesia” (Ralph’s letter, A.D. 1119, in Ibid., ii. pt. i. 
p- 194). 

“The extracts which incidentally assert the claim of Canterbury 
over Scotland, rest it entirely upon that which was indeed its sole 
pretence, Gregory the Great’s grant to S. Augustin, and upon the 
assertion that ‘ Britanniz’ includes Scotland and Ireland. Eadmer 
(“ Hist. Nov.” v), in his disputes with Alexander of Scotland 
alleges the same ground (so to call it)” (Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 195). 

Si bids ai. pt. 1. p..205; 

5 A.D. 1122. (Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 205.) 
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neither English metropolitan. His application to Canter- 
bury was a rejection of York, and when he was told by the 
bishop-elect of S. Andrews that he was subject to Canter- 
bury, he denied the truth of the statement in the strongest 
terms. In this position the matter remained during the 
lives of Alexander and Eadmer; but both died in a few 
years, and their places were taken by David, the king’s 
brother, and Robert, prior of Scone. In 1125, Honorius II. 
wrote to David asking him to receive cardinal John as his 
legate, as he had commissioned him to inquire into the 
dispute between Thurstin, archbishop of York, and the 
Scottish bishops.2 During this and the following year 
Thurstin prosecuted his claim at the papal court.3 But 
the dispute was not decided by the year 1128; for a 
temporary compromise was then made by Robert’s 
receiving consecration at the hands of the archbishop of 
York, both sides reserving their rights Something more 
was heard of Canterbury’s claims over Scotland at North- 
ampton in 1176, when Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, 
strove in vain to secure the subjection of the Scottish 
Church to his see;5 but from this time forward nothing 
more is heard of Canterbury’s claim. York still continued 
the struggle. The latter’s claim of supremacy over the 

* “Rex, cum electo (Eadmer) de consecratione illius secretius 
agens, et modis omnibus eum a pontifice Eboracensi consecrari 
exhorrens, ubi, eo docente, accepit auctoritatem Ecclesiz 
Cantuariensis ex antiquo toti Britanniz preminere, et idcirco ipso 
disponente se Cantuariz Episcopalem benedictionem velle requirere, 
conturbatus animo surgens discessit ab eo. Nolebat enim Ecclesiam 
Cantuariensem anteferri Ecclesize Sancti Andree de Scotia” (Eadmer, 
. 282). 
ae Eadmer’s wish to go to Canterbury for advice, Alexander 
informed him that he was “penitus absolutum ab Ecclesia 
Cantuariensi . . . seque in vita sua consensum non prebiturum ut 


episcopus Scotiz subderetur pontifici Cantuariorum” (Eadmer, 
pp. 283, 284). See, too, Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. 
p. 201 note). 

2hibid [at ptala pact 3 Ibid. 11.,pt.. 1; pp. 22, 253. 

4 Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 274. SUDIG ii pidet pa 24a. 
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Scottish Church was always regarded from the English 
point of view as more real, from the Scottish as more dan- 
gerous. The contest between York and the Scottish Church 
was still to continue for some years. In 1131 Innocent II. 
had exhorted the Scottish bishops to obey the archbishop 
of York as their metropolitan.t In 1155 Adrian IV., the 
only English pope, came to the assistance of York, making 
the same request of the Scottish bishops.2 But Scottish 
stubbornness seemed at last to shake the determination of 
the see of Rome; for in 1160 Ernald, abbot of Kelso, was 
made bishop of S. Andrews and consecrated at S. Andrews 
by the bishop of Moray, the papal legate.3 In 1165 
Richard was consecrated bishop of S. Andrews at S. 
Andrews by the Scottish bishops,‘ certainly against the wish 
of the archbishop of York, and, as far as we know, without 
the express sanction of the pope ; for we hear of no papal 
legate taking part in the ceremony, nor of any letter from 
the pope sanctioning it. Thus the Scottish Church was 
gradually breaking the link that bound it unwillingly to 
the northern province of England. A few more years 
were to pass, and then the final step was taken which gave 
it complete freedom, at least on the side of England. In 
1174, by the treaty of Falaise which was confirmed at York 
in the year following, William the Lion did homage to 
Henry II. for all his dominions. The bishops of Scotland, 
therefore, like the barons of Scotland, now swore fidelity 
to the king of England for their temporal possessions, but 
it was expressly stated that the mutual position of the 
Churches of England and Scotland was not to be altered ; 
the latter was to pay such subjection to the former as it 
ought to, and as it always had paid.s These statements 

* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 172. 

SMibicewitapleinps2sL- 

3 Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 234. 

4 Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 236. 

5 “Ecclesia Scotiz talem subjectionem amodo faciet Ecclesiz 
Angliz, qualem illi facere debet, et solebat tempore Regum Angliz 

22 
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are very indefinite, and may or may not point to some 
subjection on the part of the Scottish to the English 
Church. They are given by Roger de Hoveden as part of 
the actual agreement between William the Lion and Henry 
IJ. But another authority (we know not with what amount 
of truth) particularises the points of subjection ; the portion 
of the English Church to which the Scottish Church was 
subject, was, it is stated, the see of York, and, as an 
‘ evidence of its position, Scottish consecrations were to 
take place, when necessary, at York.t In the year follow- 
ing, at the Council of Northampton, the English king 
requested the Scottish bishops to make that subjection to 
the English Church which they ought to make and which 
was customary 2—to do, in fact, what had been agreed 
upon the year before. But the year had wrought a change 
in them ; they had never, they said, recognised this claim, 
nor were they bound to do so.3 Not being able to shake 
their resolution, the king allowed them to return to Scot- 


preedecessorum suorum (William’s). Similiter Ricardus episcopus 
Sancti Andreze, et Ricardus episcopus de Dunkelden, et Gaufridus 
abbas de Dunfermelin, et Herebertus prior de Coldingham, con- 
cesserunt quod etiam Ecclesia Anglicana illud jus habeat in Ecclesia 
Scotize quod de jure habere debet, et quod ipsi non erunt contra jus 
Anglicanze Ecclesize” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 238). 

* “Rex Scotize pacificatus est cum Rege Angliz hoc modo. Fecit 
ei homagium et ligantiam de omni terra sua, ut proprio domino; ei 
concessit ut omnes episcopi terrze illius, qui sunt numero decem, et 
abbates et comites et barones hoc idem facerent. Episcopi vero et 
abbates homagium non fecerunt ; sed sacramento se constrinxerunt 
se hoc observaturos, et quod forent subditi Ecclesiz Eboracensi et 
archiepiscopo, et illo irent causa sacrandi quotiens necesse esset” 
(Rob. de Monte, A.D. 1175 ; see Ibid., “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 240). 

> “Preecepit eos dominus rex per fidem quam ei debebant et per 
sacramentum fidelitatis quod ei fecerant, quod eandem subjectionem 
facerent Ecclesize Anglicanz quam facere debebant, et solebant 
tempore regum Angliz predecessorum suorum” (R. de Hoveden 
il. pp. 91, 92; see Ibid., “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 241). 

3 “ Responderunt, quod ipsi nunquam subjectionem fecerant 
Ecclesiz Anglicane, nec facere debent” (Ibid., “Councils,” ii. 
ptt pean): 
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land in spite of the protests of both the English arch- 
bishops.t They returned in safety; but they did not 
consider the position of their Church safe; for, according 
to one account, they at once secretly appealed to Rome, 
desiring that they might be taken under the immediate 
protection of the papal see2 This prayer was answered 
sooner than they could have expected ; for they received 
during the course of the same year a letter from Alexander 
III. to this effect, that they were not to regard the arch- 
bishop of York as their metropolitan until the case had 
been determined at Rome.3 About the same time that 
this letter was sent to the Scottish bishops the pope must 


* It is strange that when the Scottish bishops repudiated all sub- 
jection to the English Church, Roger of Canterbury in his reply, ° 
although he claimed Glasgow and Galloway as suffragan sees, put 
forward no claim, according to Hoveden, over the other Scottish 
bishoprics. There was no doubt about Galloway’s belonging to 
York, but the bishop of Glasgow replied that Glasgow was now the 
special daughter of the Roman Church (a) ; if the Church of York had 
ever had dominion over Glasgow, it had, he said, deserved to lose it. 
(See Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 241.) 

(a) Only a year before Alexander III. had declared the see of 
Glasgow to be under the immediate protection of the see 
of Rome ; see Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ti. pt. 1. 
Pp. 41. 

* “Exinde clam miserunt legatos suos ad Alexandrum summum 
pontificem, postulantes ut eos reciperet in manu sua et tutaret a 
subjectione illa quam Anglicana Ecclesia ab eis exigebat ” (Benedict, 
Pent): 

They were acting on the advice given in 1120 by Nicolas, prior 
of Worcester, to Eadmer (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. 
p. 204): Bring the dispute about you between York and Canterbury 
to an end by going to Rome for consecration (“ Dissolve litigium 
de te Cantize et Eboracz principumque Anglize Scotizque, et favore 
regis Scottorum Apostolicum sacrandus expete ”’). 

3 The pope writes: “ Nos, sustinere nolentes libertatem vestram 
imminui, venerabili fratri nostro Eboracensi archiepiscopo apostolicze 
sedis legato districte praecepimus, ut in vos jus metropoliticum non 
exerceat, donec sub examine Romani pontificis cognoscatur utrum 
sibi debeatis metropolitico jure subesse” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 245). 
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have received one from the Scottish king acknowledging 
that Scotland was ecclesiastically subject to York. There 
is a strong likelihood, remarks Bishop Stubbs, that the 
king’s letter was extorted from him at Northampton and 
sent by the English authorities to the pope.t_ At any rate 
it does not seem to have had any effect. We may suppose 
that the question between Scotland and York was debated 
at Rome for some years ; for in 1188 the bull of Clement 
III. was issued by which the independence of the Scottish 
Church was assured.2, We are told by Roger de Hoveden 
that it was obtained at the request of William the Lion,3 
although some years before he had himself acknowledged 
York’s claim over Scotland.4 

It must be allowed that although the claim of York over 
the Scottish sees other than those of Glasgow and Gallo- 
way came, like Canterbury’s claim, to a disastrous ending, 
it yet had a sounder foundation. It is true that Gregory I. 
placed all the British bishops under the care of S. Augustin, 
but at the same time he made no difference between the 
two archiepiscopal sees, the superiority of the one over the 
other depending solely upon the date of the consecration 
of their occupants. We may conclude, therefore, that it 
was only during Augustin’s lifetime that the entire British 
Church was handed over to the southern archbishop, and 
that on his death the native Christians would be divided 
between the two sees according to their geographical posi- 
tion ; each see, in fact, would have, besides its own pro- 
vince, a sphere of influence and a hinderland, with which 
the other see would not interfere. Under no other sup- 
position than this would the two archbishops be on the 
equal footing which Gregory designed for them. If, then, 
this was Gregory’s design, to which archbishop would the 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “‘ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 245. 
2 bid Saiaptatssp. 273. 
3 Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 274. 
4 Thid., ii. pt. i. p. 244. 
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Scottish sees fall? Looking at the question from a geo- 
graphical point of view, Wales should certainly be attached 
to the see of Canterbury, and perhaps Ireland should be 
also; but with equal certainty it may be said that from the 
same point of view Scotland belonged to the see of York. 
Besides, from what quarter were the twelve suffragan sees, 
given to York by Gregory, to come, if the northern part of 
the island were not within the province of York?! The 
claim, therefore, to the Scottish sees put forward by York 
was far stronger than Canterbury’s claim. But it does not 
follow from this that the claim was valid. Before a de- 
cision on this point can be arrived at, there are certain 
questions to be asked and answered. Was the claim thus 
made a continuous one, or had it, even though valid at 
first, lapsed by time? Did the Scottish Church ever 
recognise it? Did the papal see ever sanction it? To 
these questions it may be replied that down to the time of 
the Norman Conquest the Scottish Church had never 
recognised the supremacy of the see of York, no bishop 
of York had ever demanded recognition of it, or had ever 


* “The one shadow of pretence for York primacy over Scotland 
was the provision of Gregory the Great in his letter to S. Augustin 
—that after Augustin’s death there should be two primates, respec- 
tively at London and at York, each with twelve suffragans—coupled 
with the assignment of all the British bishops, which would have 
been meant to include the whole island, Scotland and all, to the 
jurisdiction of Augustin, and so onwards, in their due shares, to his 
two successors that were to be. The compact above made (the 
agreement between Lanfranc and Thomas in 1072) is the first hint 
of the actual putting forward of such a claim. The absence of a 
metropolitan and of diocesan organisation in Scotland at the time 
rendered it more plausible and more feasible ; especially when cir- 
cumstances tended to sever Scotland from Irish influence and to 
lead it to look up to the Anglo-Norman Church. And the existence 
of the Saxon dioceses, that once included nearly all Scotland south 
of Forth and Clyde, with Trumwini’s brief episcopate over Picts, 
and Wilfrid’s claim (at Rome) to represent among others the Pictish 
Church—helped to lend it some shred of apparently historical 
foundation” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 160 note). 
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implied that he could claim it, unless Wilfrid did so when 
in 680 at a council held in Rome he answered for the faith 
of the Scots and Picts,t and no reference was ever made 
to the supremacy in letters from Rome since the day when 
Gregory I. assigned twelve sees to York. But the Norman 
Conquest brought changes ecclesiastical as well as civil ; 
in 1072 a compact was made at the Council of Windsor, 
assigning to York the primacy over Scotland, and from 
that day until the publication of the bull of Clement III. in 
1188 the claim was repeated. Whether Lanfranc and 
Thomas in their agreement of 1072 obtained the per- 
mission of the pope of the day, or whether they thought 
that they were only giving effect to Gregory’s arrangement, 
we know not; but in 1101 pope Pascal II. addressed the 
bishops of Scotland as the suffragans of York, and this title 
was retained in papal letters, until the court of Rome first 
took the discontent of Scottish Churchmen into considera- 
tion, and then liberated their Church from English inter- 
ference by the bull above referred to. And lastly there 
remains the question, How far did the Scottish Church 
outside the sees of Glasgow and Galloway, that is, the 
Church of the Picts and Scots, the Church of S. Columba, 
how far did it recognise the primacy of the Church of 
York? It certainly did not recognise it at all before the 
day of Norman bishops in England, for this reason, if for 
no other—that no demand was ever made upon it to do so. 
But how far did it acquiesce in York’s claim when it was 
made? The answer cannot be given in a few words for 
two reasons: we cannot be sure that all the statements 
referring to the point are facts, and, secondly, it is a doubt- 
ful question whether an admission of supremacy wrung 
from any one by force is a valid admission. We are 
informed in the “Acta Pontificum Eboracensium” that 
Fothadh, who was the last bishop of S. Andrews of the 


4 Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 109. 
* Thid: akiptitaps TS0) 
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Celtic line and whose episcopate lasted from 1059 to 1093, 
professed subjection to the see of York. The statement, 
however, according to Bishop Stubbs, is open to some 
doubt ; for it is made by a writer who was a zealous up- 
holder of the rights and claims of the see of York.t_ Under 
the year 1107 Symeon of Durham records the consecration 
of Turgot, prior of Durham, to the see of S. Andrews by 
Thomas II., archbishop of York, and expressly states that 
this was done with reservation of the rights of both sees 
over the Church of Scotland.2 Here again the same par- 
tisan authority asserts that Turgot made his submission to 
his consecrator.3 In 1128 Robert was consecrated bishop 


» “Thomas I., A.D. 1070-1100. Fothadh was bishop a.D. 1o59- 
1093. And Malcolm Canmore was king A.D. 1058-1093, and married 
Margaret probably a.p. 1070. Fothadh’s alleged profession there- 
fore falls necessarily between 1070 and 1093. But the compact of 
A.D. 1072 probably suggested and preceded any efforts of archbishop 
Thomas to obtain rule over the Scottish Church. That Thomas did 
make such efforts seems implied in king Malcolm’s words to Ralph 
of Canterbury—that Lanfranc (the Canterbury claim being admitted 
by Alexander when he wrote the letter) ‘ad tempus Thome 
Eboraci archiepiscopi illud laxaverat. And Fothadh may have 
been induced by queen Margaret to make some kind of concession 
to York. But the authority for the story is, in this particular case, 
that of a partisan” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 160 
note). 

2 “Tmpetrante Alexandro rege Scottorum, ab Henrico rege 
Anglorum assumitur Turgotus ad episcopatum ecclesiz Sancti 
Andrez in Scotia; in qua est sedes primatis totius gentis Scottorum. 
Sed per annum et eo amplius dilata est ejus ordinatio propter dis- 
sensiones Eboracensis ecclesiz atque ecclesiz Sancti Andrez 
Scotize. Illa namque ordinationem et subjectionem primatis Scot- 
torum sibi ex quodam quasi jure exigit, ista vero e diverso affirmat 
ex nullo antiquitatis vel consuetudinis jure aliquid se debere. Sed 
ne diutius pastore viduata vacillaret Ecclesia, rogatus a rege Scot- 
torum rex Henricus praecepit ut Eboracensis archiepiscopus Thomas 
junior hunc sine ulla subjectionis exactione consecraret, salva 
utriusque Ecclesiz auctoritate, ut postea, ubi et quando et a 
quibus ratio exigeretur, debitus finis controversiam utriusque partis 
dirimeret” (Symeon of Durham, ii. p. 274). 

3 “Stubbs, the York chronicler of the fourteenth century, alleges 
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of S. Andrews by Thurstin of York with rights reserved 
on both sides. Of this reservation of rights on this occa- 
sion there can be no doubt, as all authorities, including 
Thurstin himself, are agreed upon this point.t It must be 
allowed that at York in 1175, without mentioning either 
York or Canterbury by name, the Scottish bishops made 
what seemed to be a submission to the English Church, 
but the next year at Northampton this seeming submission 
was repudiated, and we must also remember that it was 
made under compulsion, and was therefore of questionable 
validity. 

The province of York, in the eyes of the Norman occu- 
pant of the see, extended to and included the Orkney Isles. 
Let us see, therefore,on what foundation his claim was 
based. Christianity was first brought to the Orkneys by 
Celtic missionaries, probably during S. Columba’s lifetime 


that Turgot professed subjection to York, and this without mention 
of any reservation. His statement also is verbatim that of the Digby 
MS. 140, which could not have been composed much later than the 
time of Simeon himself. But it is the statement in both cases of a 
partisan of York, and can scarcely outweigh the more probable 
assertion of Simeon” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. 
Pwt7D): 

If York had partisans, so also had the Scottish Church, notably 
Nicholas, prior of Worcester, who probably was so from the 
unwarrantable attempt of the archbishops of York to be supreme 
over the see of Worcester: see his letter to Eadmer a.pD. 1120 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 202) : “De Eboracensis 
Ecclesize primatu super Scotos nulla est auctoritas, nulla ratio vel 
exemplum patet quod hoc astruat.” He continues his arguments 
thus : York obtained its Christianity from the Scots, not the Scots 
from York ; the very fact that the bishop of S. Andrews is called 
‘summus pontifex Scottorum,’ proves that he is the archbishop of 
Scotland, for a ‘summus pontifex’ must have bishops under him ; 
the archbishop of York therefore is a primate not a metropolitan if 
he has a ‘summus pontifex’ under him ; and this claim is never 
heard of. It is the negligence or rather the cupidity of the see of 
York which has deprived it of suffragans : if it desires them, let it 
seek them elsewhere, not in Scotland ; it had them once, and lost 
them through coveting their lands. 

* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. pp. 214, 215, 216. 
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or soon after. This has been sufficiently proved by the 
notices of these islands found in Celtic literature and by 
early Christian relics which have been discovered on them." 
During this period they naturally formed part of the Celtic 
Church. Naturally, too, they would have been included in 
Gregory’s grant to the English Church of which he was the 
founder. But this grant did not affect the Orkneys any 
more than it affected any portion of the Scottish Church 
north of the Forth and Clyde. About the end of the 
eighth century 2 the Northmen descended upon the 
Orkneys, conquered them, and colonised them. From the 
number of the Scandinavian place-names now existing in 
these islands and from the fact that for centuries after 
Norwegian was the island tongue, the northern colonists 
must have been very numerous and the extermination of 
the Celtic population very thorough. At any rate for 
more than two centuries we have no notices of Christianity 
in the Orkneys. About the year 1000 these islands were 
converted to the Christian faith3 Apparently the mis- 


* At Papa Stronsay in Orkney there is a plain upright stone with 
across incised, presumably of Celtic workmanship (see Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 127). ‘Papa’ is in itself an evidence 
of the existence of early Celtic missionaries, being the name by 
which the Celtic priests were known to the Northmen. 

At Bressay in the Shetlands there is a stone with cross and Celtic 
inscription on it (see Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. p. i. 
ip. £27). 

2 Lindisfarne was first ravaged by the Northmen in 794. From 
its position we may suppose that Orkney would have felt their fury 
some years earlier than Lindisfarne. Skene (“Celtic Scotland,” 1. 
Pp. 335) puts the colonisation of the Orkneys at about 890. Their 
devastation would of course have preceded their colonisation, and 
might have lasted for many years; 890 is probably the date when 
the latter was completed and when an earl was appointed. 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 142. But no authority 
is given. The Four Masters state that in 980 Amhlaeibh or Olaf, son 
of Sitric, chief lord of the foreigners of Athcliath or Dublin, went 
on pilgrimage to Iona. According to O’Donovan, the editor, this is 
the first evidence of a Danish chief being a Christian. 
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sionaries who accomplished this task were either English 
or Celtic, or perhaps some were Englishmen and some 
Celts; for it is stated that at first the converts looked 
to English and Scottish bishops for their guides ;* but 
their natural affinities were with the Continent, and so we 
find Orkney envoys petitioning Adelbert, archbishop of 
Bremen, whose tenure of office was from 1043 to 1070, to 
send them preachers. This he did ;2 and at some later 
date—Bishop Stubbs supposes about 1055—he went further 
in the way of attaching the islands to himself; for he con- 
secrated, at the pope’s request, a bishop for the Orkneys, 
Thurolf by name.3 The Orkneys were thus for a time cut 
off from both the English and the Scottish Church, but in 
1073 their earl, Paul Thorfinnson, requested the archbishop 
of York to consecrate Ralph, a cleric whom he sent to him. 
The letter of the archbishop of York to his brother of 
Canterbury, in which. he asked him to send him two of his 
suffragans to assist in Ralph’s consecration (for he had 
only one suffragan himself, the bishop of Durham, and he 
is not mentioned in the letter), clearly shows that he 
regarded the Orkneys as part of his province;4 and in 
this claim he knew that he had Lanfranc on his side, as, 
only the year before, it had been decided by mutual agree- 
ment at the Council of Windsor that Thomas’s province 
should extend to the northernmost point of Scotland. For 
about thirty years the Orkneys may be regarded as a por- 


* Adam. Brem. iv. 34, p. 209 (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. 
Pty lap rss): 

* Adam. Brem. iii. 23 (Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 153). 

3 Adam. Brem., iv. 34, p. 209 (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” 
ii, pt. i. p. 153). The Orkney bishops sent from Hamburg from the 
middle of the eleventh century were missionary bishops—“ nulli 
episcopo certa sedes ” (Adam. Brem. ii. 16, from Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 164). 

4 “Tle (Paul Thorfinnson),” writes Thomas to Lanfranc, “ante- 
cessorum tuorum ordine custodito postulat a nobis episcopum se 
consecrari” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 162). 
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tion of the province of York, in default of any evidence to 
the contrary ; but about 1102 a line of Norwegian bishops 
was established. This change was almost contemporary 
with, and we may suppose was closely connected with, the 
expedition of Magnus, king of Norway, who in 1097 in- 
corporated the Orkneys,? along with other parts of modern 
- Scotland, within his own kingdom. Hitherto they had 
been in the hands of independent Norwegian earls; now 
the king of the country from which these earls came 
claimed the islands as his own; and it must have seemed 
but right that, as they were to be from henceforth entirely 
Norwegian, in allegiance as well as in blood, they should 
have bishops who were not only Norwegians themselves, 
but who look to a Norwegian metropolitan.3 Naturally 
this important ecclesiastical change did not take place 
without a protest on the part of the archbishop of York.4 
Between 1101 and 1108 he consecrated a Roger to be 
bishop of the Orkneys, and Roger repaired to them in the 
hope of obtaining recognitions He was followed by 
another bishop of York consecration, Ralph II., who 
made a name for himself at the battle of the Standard, 
and was alive in 1144.6 He does not seem to have 


*“Usque ad extremos Scotiz fines” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 159). Lanfranc writing to Wulfstan of 
Worcester and Peter of Chester, whom he was about to send to 
York to assist in Ralph’s consecration, uses these words of the right 
of the archbishop of York over the Orkneys: ‘Ex antiquo more sui 
juris est praefatarum insularum przesules consecrare” (Haddan and 
Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 163). 

2 “<<Fuit Willelmus primus Orcadum episcopus annos sexaginta 
sex’ (Vita S. Magni), And this William died in 1168. With him 
and therefore (if these dates can be trusted) a.D. 1102 begins a line 
of Northman diocesan bishops of Orkney, apparently continuous, 
and lasting into the fifteenth century, and indeed as long as the 
Orkneys continued to belong to Norway” (Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 167). 

3 Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 166. 4 Tbid., ii. pt. i. p. 167. 

5 Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 167. 

® [bid., ii. pt. i. pp. 167, 190. He is said to have made a stirring 
harangue to the English army before the battle. 
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effected an entrance into his diocese! The loss sustained 
at York was felt also at Canterbury ; for we have a letter 
from Anselm to Haco, earl of Orkney, written about the 
year 1102,2 exhorting him to be subject to the bishop that 
had been sent to him.3 But Anselm forgot that in conse- 
quence of king Magnus’s expedition Haco was no longer 
his own master. 

Although Roger and Ralph II.4 were not recognised 
within what they called their own diocese, they were 
bishops of Orkney in the eye of the papal see. We have 
a letter, the date of which is 1119, written by Calixtus II. 
to the bishops of Durham, Orkney, Glasgow, and all the 
Scottish bishops,s exhorting them to obey their metro- 
politan, the archbishop of York. But the pope must have 
felt that it was useless to ask obedience to his metropolitan 
from a bishop who was not allowed entrance into his 
diocese, and he must have known in what the obstacle to 
his entrance consisted ; and so some time between I119 
and 1124 he wrote to the two kings of Norway, Eistein 
and Sigurd,® pointing out to them that Ralph had been 
canonically elected and had been consecrated by his 
metropolitan, the archbishop of York, and that he should 
therefore be allowed to reside in his diocese. The letter 

* “There is no evidence that he ever actually went to the 
Orkneys” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 190.) 

2 Ibid, ii. pt. i. p. 167. 

3 “The bishop on whose behalf this letter was sent was almost 
certainly Roger, consecrated between 1101 and 1108” (Ibid., ii. 
pt. i. p. 168). 

4 Radulfus Novellus or Ralph Nowel (Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 190). 

5 Ibid., ii. pt.i. p. 193. 

© Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 106. 

In the opinion of some Ralph had not been canonically elected : 
“Radulphus, quoniam nec principis terre nec cleri nec plebis elec- 
tione vel assensu fuerat ordinatus, ab omnibus refutatus et in loco 
pontificis a nemine susceptus est. Hic, quia nullius episcopus urbis 
erat, modo Eboracensi modo Dunhelmensi adherens, ab eis susten- 
tabatur, et vicarius utriusque in episcopalibus ministeriis habebatur ” 
(Continuation of Florence of Worcester, ii. p. 89). 
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could have had no effect ; for in 1125 we find Honorius II. 
writing to Sigurd with the request that he will receive 
Ralph and turn out the intruding bishop ; for there can be 
only one bishop of a see! This letter also was useless, 
and for many years no other measures, as far as we know, 
were taken to retain Orkney within the province of York. 
At last the papacy gave way, as it had given way in the 
case of the Scottish Church, overcome by northern 
stubbornness; in 1154 there appeared the bull of 
Anastasius IV., by which the bishopric of the Orkneys 
became a suffragan to the lately formed metropolitan see 
of Nidaros or Trondhjem in Norway.? In this position of 
subordination to the Norwegian archbishopric it remained 
for some centuries. In two notices of it of the fifteenth 
century it is reckoned among the bishoprics of Norway,3 
and it may be supposed to have been detached from the 
province of Trondhjem not long after the time when the 
islands were mortgaged to Scotland. In 1469 the Orkneys 
and the Shetlands were mortgaged to Scotland on the 
marriage of the daughter of the king of Denmark to 
James III. of Scotland. The money was never paid, and 
ever since that date the islands have been practically 
Scottish ;4 but some years must have elapsed before all 


« “ Episcopalem cathedram aut unus optinebit aut nullus” (Haddan 
and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 212). 

Za bidity) Dia is) Da220: 

3 Ibid., ii. pt. i. pp. 230, 231. 

4 Before 1469 the Orkneys had become partly Scottish ; the earls 
were Scottish, for they were Sinclairs ; and sometimes the bishops, 
for Tulloch was the name of the bishop in 1466. 

“ Since the ninth century the feudal superiority in these islands had 
belonged to the Norwegian kings. For a considerable period they had 
been governed by a line of Norwegian earls ; but these having failed 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, the earldom passed by 
marriage into the ancient and noble house-of St. Clair, who received 
their investiture from the monarchs of Norway. . . . The sovereigns 
of Norway were in the practice of occasionally appointing viceroys 
or governors in these islands, and on the failure of heirs in the line 
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hope of the money being paid disappeared, and therefore 
the diocese of Orkney would naturally have not been trans- 
ferred to the Scottish Church for some time.* 

The original Christianity of the Isle of Man was Celtic 
in its origin and in its type, and as the people of Man were 
Gaels and not Britons, it was from Ireland and not from 
Britain that they received it. There is no reason for 
supposing that it was at all different from that of Ireland, 
and so we may surmise that it went through the same 
stages, especially as tradition points to S. Patrick as the 
first Christian preacher in the island.2 It is said in the 


of the Scottish earls, on the refusal of allegiance, or in the event of 
rebellion, the islands were liable to be reclaimed by these foreign 
potentates, and at once separated from all connection with Scotland. 
In such circumstances the acquisition of the Orkneys was evidently 
an object of the greatest national importance. In 1266 the kingdom 
of Man and the Western Isles were purchased from Norway by 
Alexander III. The stipulated annual payment of 100 merks from its 
trifling value had not been regularly exacted. Under James II., when 
the arrears appear to have accumulated for twenty-six years, Christiern 
of Denmark remonstrated, and not only claimed the arrears, but the 
penalties incurred by the failure. . . . Christiern consented to bestow 
his daughter in marriage upon king James, with a portion of 60,000 
florins, and after a full discharge of the whole arrears of the annual, 
aname given to the yearly tribute due for the Western Isles. Of 
the stipulated sum he agreed to pay down 10,000 florins before his 
daughter’s departure for Scotland, and to give a mortgage of the 
sovereignty of the Orkneys, which were to remain the property of 
the kingdom of Scotland until the 50,000 florins should be paid... . 
Christiern, instead of 10,000, could only pay 2,000 florins; . . . he 
proposed a further mortgage of the islands of Shetland till he 
should advance the 8,000 florins ; and the Scottish ambassadors were 
not slow to embrace his offer. The money was never paid, and since 
this period the islands of Orkney and Shetland have remained 
attached to the Scottish Crown” (Tytler’s “History of Scotland,” 
ii. ch. iv.). 

*A diocesan list of the fifteenth century places “episcopatus 
Horcadensis” in Norway, and another of about the year 1400 reckons 
‘“episcopatus Orcadensis” as a suffragan of the see of Trondhjem 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. pp. 230, 231). 

7“Fi fuerunt episcopi qui episcopalem cathedram in Mannia 
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Chronicle of Man that there were many bishops in Man 
from the time of the great Irish saint ; but the Chronicle 
confesses that it does not know what sort of bishops they 
were. We in our turn do not know whether the Chronicle 
is referring to their personal qualities or to the quality of 
their episcopacy ; but we may fairly suppose that, as in 
Ireland, the authority of these early bishops of Man was 
coterminous with the territory of a tribe or with the lands 
of a monastery ; and it is even possible that in days of 
trouble and confusion, when tribes were disintegrated and 
the inmates of monasteries scattered, there were episcopal 
anchorites, as in Ireland, who exercised their office when 
or where they chose or were requested. And, as it was 
with the episcopacy of Man, so it was with the episcopacy 
ofthe Western Isles of Scotland; only, instead of looking 
back to S. Patrick, they would look back to S. Columba, 
and would consider themselves within the jurisdiction of 
his monastery. And this would probably continue to be 
the case even after the year 717, when the Columbite clergy 
were banished from the Pictish kingdom ;? for it is not to 
be supposed that by this act of the Pictish king Iona lost 
her supremacy within the limits of the Western Isles. We 
read that in 736 Dalriada, or the kingdom of the Scots, was 
temporarily subject to Angus, king of the Picts;3 but we 


susceperunt a tempore Godredi Cronan et aliquanto tempore ante. 
Primus extitit, antequam Godredus Cronan regnare coepisset, 
Roolver episcopus, qui jacet apud ecclesiam Sancti Machuti. Multi 
a tempore beati Patricii, qui primus fidem Catholicam predicasse 
fertur, Mannensibus extiterunt episcopi; sed ab ipso sufficit epis- 
coporum memoriam inchoasse. Sufficit, dicimus; quod qui vel 
quales ante ipsum episcopi extiterunt, penitus ignoramus, quia nec 
scriptum invenimus nec certa relatione seniorum didicimus” 
(Chronicle of Man in Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 164). 

* There were some monasteries founded in the Isles before 
Columba’s day ; for the Scots of Argyle were Christians before he 
landed among them. 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 106. 

3 Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 106. 
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may conclude that what the Picts did was to confine the 
efforts and the jurisdiction of the monks of Iona to the 
kingdom of which it was the ecclesiastical capital and to 
which most of them must have belonged. For a consider- 
able period Man and the Western Isles were lost to 
Christianity, or at least to the outward community of 
Christians, the Northmen first ravaging and_ then 
colonising them. Their ravages began in 794, when 
they sacked Iona, and twice had the sack been repeated 
before the year 8261 A few years later S. Columba’s 
relics were removed from Iona,? and their removal was 
tantamount to a confession that the Christianity of the 
Western Isles had succumbed to the fury of the North- 
men; for Ireland became henceforth their resting-place. 
The overthrow of the Faith in the Isle of Man happened 
at about the same time, and was marked by the same 
features on the part of the Northmen—plunder and 
colonisation. The Northmen, who ravaged and settled 
from the Butt of Lewis to the Calf of Man, were 
divided into two distinct bodies—the Norwegians and 
the Danes. Over these islands which had now fallen 
into their possession they quarrelled and fought; but 
generally the Western Isles were in Norwegian, the 
Isle of Man in Danish hands.3 The outward triumph 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. 1. p. 106. 

? Ibid., ii. pt. 1. p. 106. 

3“While the Danes gave kings to Dublin, Waterford, and 
Northumbria, the Norwegians gave earls to Orkney, which they 
colonised, and possessed the Innsegall, Sudreys or Western Isles, 
the island of Man appearing to have been a bone of contention 
between the two. It is necessary in steering one’s way through the 
numerous invasions of the Northmen to distinguish clearly between 
Norwegians and Danes. This is evidently done in the Pictish 
Chronicle, the Norwegians being called Normanni and the Danes 
Danari ” (“Celtic Scotland,” i. p. 376). 

In Gaelic literature the Norwegians are the Fingall, or White 
Strangers, the Danes the Dugall, or Black Strangers. 

In Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils” (ii. pt. i. p. 142), 888 is given 
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over Christianity was complete, and a barrier was 
placed between Christian Ireland and Christian Scotland 
that stopped all intercourse between the two countries. 
But that Christianity survived, though crushed, both in 
the Western Isles and in Man, we may safely conclude 
from the fact that the Gaelic population, which could 
hardly have ceased to be Christian, was not extirpated 
as was the case in the Orkneys. Orkney men were 
Norwegian by language until a comparatively late 
period, and have been Norwegian by blood ever since 
the Norwegian conquest of the island; there is now, 
no doubt, a foreign element among them, but this has 
been introduced by Scottish immigration since the 
union of Orkney with the Crown of Scotland, as 
may be seen by the frequency of modern Scottish 


as near the date of the foundation of the Norwegian kingdom of 
Orkney and the Isles. It was rather an earldom than a kingdom. 

After the colonisation of the Orkneys by Northmen, the Scots laid 
no claim to them. ‘The Western Isles, however, stood in a 
different position. Although the Norwegian vikings had to a great 
extent taken possession of them at the same time as they colonised 
Orkney .. . they were still claimed by the Scottish kings as belong- 
ing to their kingdom till the reign of Edgar, when they were 
formally ceded to the king of Norway” (“Celtic Scotland,” iii. p. 8). 

* “These islands (the Western Isles), with the island of Man, were 
even more completely subdued and subjected to the Norwegian rule 
than any part of Ireland itself. They were eminently fitted to serve 
as a stronghold for the Northern vikings, whose strength consisted 
almost entirely in their large and well-constructed ships, and may 
be regarded as the centre of the Norwegian settlement in the west, 
completely cutting Scotland off from Ireland, and severing the 
connection and arresting the intercourse between them” (“Celtic 
Scotland,” i. p. 345). 

We read (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 106) that the 
Scottish and Pictish kingdoms were united in 843 under Kenneth 
MacAlpin; but both had now a diminished area; the Scottish 
kingdom of Dalriada had lost its islands and a good part of its 
coast to the Northmen ; and those of the Western Isles that lay to 
the north of Ardnamurchan point, once Pictish, were also in their 
possession. 


23 
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surnames on the islands. On the other hand, the 
dominance of the Norwegians in the Western Isles 
may be shown by the name which the Gaels gave to 
the islands after the Scandinavian conquest of them— 
“the Islands of the Strangers,’* and also by the 
frequency, we might say in some islands the pre- 
dominance, of Scandinavian place-names; but the 
survival of the Gaelic population of the Western Isles 
is attested by the other Gaels, who called the mixed 
population of Celts and Norsemen the Gallgaithel,? or 
the Gaels who were united with the Galls, and even 
more so by the existence down to the present day of 
the Gaelic tongue. The change that came over the 
Isle of Man was very similar.3 It retained its Celtic 
name of Man, but its inhabitants were of mixed 
origin, as they were numbered among the Gallgaithel ; 
like the Western Isles and unlike the Orkneys, it 
retained its Celtic tongue, which is a sister dialect to 
those of Ireland and the Highlands, though in modern 
days differentiated from them by the peculiarity of its 
spelling. Christianity in the Western Isles and in Man, 
crushed though not torn up by the roots, revived when 
the Northmen became Christians. But the date when 
their conversion had so far progressed that the Christian 
faith might be said to be dominant in these parts 
cannot be ascertained. In 980 Olaf, son of Sitric, 
chief of the Danes of Dublin, who were closely con- 

« Innsegall. 

2 “ Celtic Scotland,” 1. p. 345. 

3 The following passage shows that even in the days of Scandina- 
vian domination the dominant class, the class which put up memorial . 
crosses, had a strong Gaelic strain in it :-— 

“Christian inscriptions in the Isle of Man are wholly Runic and of 
Norwegian date and origin, although abounding, says Professor 
Munch, in ‘ grammatical errors,’ which arose no doubt from a strong 
admixture of Celtic elements, while ‘perhaps one-half of the names 


occurring in them’ are not Norwegian but Gaelic” (Haddan and . 
Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 185). 
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nected with the Danes of Man, went to Iona as a 
pilgrim; but this is but slight evidence of the con- 
version of the Danes of Dublin; for they plundered Iona 
six years later, and killed the abbot with fifteen of the 
brethren ;2 whether they met there with their master’s 
son, Olaf Sitric’s son, is not known, but he is stated to 
have died at Iona “after penance and a good life.” 3 
About the year 1000 Bishop Stubbs considers that the 
Orkneys became Christian,4 and probably Man and the 
Western Isles were Christianised at about the same 
time as the Orkneys; but if we are to go by the 
Chronicle of Man, we must believe that, although 
there might be Christians, there was no bishop in the 
island until about the middle of the eleventh century. 
The Chronicle, however, cannot be correct, according 
to Bishop Stubbs, in all its dates; for it asserts that 
Wimund or Hamond, who was not consecrated before 
1109, was bishop of Man in the days of Godred Cronan, 
who probably reigned from 1079 to 1095.5 All, there- 
fore, that we can be tolerably certain of is that by the 
year 1079 there had been two bishops of Man. But we 
cannot be quite certain that in these early days the 
bishop of Man was also bishop of the Western Isles; 
for nothing is said of the Western Isles by the Chronicle 
of Man in giving the bishop his title. It is not unlikely 


*Annals of the Four Masters: see Haddan and Stubbs, 
PCouncis.4, isp tal:s Dp. LS, 

2 Annals of the Four Masters: see Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 148. 

3Annals of the Four Masters: see Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 150. 

4 Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 142. 

5s “Hi fuerunt episcopi qui episcopalem cathedram in Mannia 
susceperunt a tempore Godredi Cronan et aliquanto tempore ante. 
Primus extitit, antequam Godredus Cronan regnare coepisset, Roolwer 
episcopus. Post Roolwer extitit Willelmus episcopus. Post 
Willelmum in diebus Godredi Cronan Hamondus” (Chronicle of 
Man; Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 164). 
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that as they were in Norwegian, not Danish, hands, they 
were supposed to belong to the diocese of Orkney. 

Iona was reoccupied by Columbite monks before the 
reign of savagery and plunder was over; for the brethren 
were slaughtered by Danes in 980; and on its reoccupation 
it was connected, as it formerly had been, rather with the 
Irish than with the Scottish Church. It is indeed most 
probable that its affairs were regulated from Ireland ; for we 
read in one passage of the Four Masters that the successor 
of Columba was chosen by the men of Erin and Alban,? in 
other words, that the Columbite monasteries in Ireland 
and on Iona were under the same head, and in another 
that the same person held the successorship of both S. 
Columba and S. Patrick.2 The island’s connection, there- 
fore, with the Irish Church was closer now than it had been 
in Columba’s days when its position was rather that of a 
sister than that of'a daughter. The form of episcopacy 
now existing in Iona was of course that which had existed 
there in the sixth century ; only the bishop, when a hermit, 
would live outside, not inside, the walls of the monastery.3 
Still the Scottish kingdom retained some hold over Iona, 
notwithstanding the ravages of the Northmen and the 
ecclesiastical pretensions of the Irish Church ;4 for all its 
kings, from Kenneth MacAlpin who united the Scots and 
Picts in 843 (except Constantine, Culen, and Kenneth 


* “Mugron successor of Columba between Erin and Alban, 
‘vitam felicem finivit’” (Four Masters, a.D. 980: see Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 148). 

2 “a D,989, Dubdalethe, the successor of Patrick, took the successor- 
ship of Columba by the advice of the men of Erin and Alba” 
(Four Masters : see Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 148). 

3 “A.D, 964, Finghin anchorite and bishop of Ii died” (Four 
Masters : see Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 148). 

4 The following notices seem to point to a time when Irish 
influence was non-existent on Iona ; for in 1007 Columba’s successor 
was chosen in his Irish monasteries alone, and in torr the abbot of 
Iona was reader of Armagh, and probably died there :— 

“a,D, 1007, Ferdonnach elected to the successorship of Columba 
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MacMalcolm), down to the immediate predecessor of 
Malcolm Canmore,! were buried at Iona; and the chief 
Scottish bishop, whether of Abernethy, Dunkeld, or S. 
Andrews would, we can hardly doubt, have considered the 
island within his jurisdiction. 

The facts, therefore, that we can gather respecting the 
bishopric of Man and the surmises that we can fairly make 
about it are these: we know that there were two bishops 
of Man before 1079, but we do not know whether their 
diocese included the Western Isles or not; we know from 
their names that they were Teutons, not Celts; we know 
that the Northmen were all-powerful in Man during their 
days ; we may suppose therefore that the two bishops were 
consecrated at York or with the consent of the archbishop 
of York, since their successor Wimund was consecrated by 
the archbishop in 1109;2 for Danish bishops about this 


by the advice of the men of Erin” (Four Masters: see Haddan 
and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 149). 

“A.D. 1011, Murdach, successor of Columba, reader of Armagh, 
‘dormivit in Christo’” (Annals of the Four Masters). 

The Four Masters call him “ coarb of Columcille and Adamnan, 
alearned man, and bishop, and virgin, lector of Armagh, and intended 
coarb of Patrick” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. 1. p. 149). 

* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 155. 

2 “Stubbs names Wimund bishop of the Isles among the pre- 
lates consecrated by Thomas II. of York. The Chronicle of Man 
records a bishop Hamond, the third in succession to that see, but 
Wendover, who notices his expulsion and punishment, says he was 
the first bishop of Man (R. de Wendover, ii. p. 250)” : Editor’s note 
(W. of Newbury, i. p. 65). 

Perhaps Hamond was called the first bishop of Man as being the 
first to profess obedience to the see of York. 

“Tste Thomas consecravit episcopum Wymundum de Sider” 
(W. de Coventry, i. p. 23). This shows that Sodor and Man were 
united at this time. 

“A.D. 1151, Johannes monachus Sagiensis (Seez) factus est 
secundus antistes Monniz insulz, que est inter Angliam et Hiber- 
niam, propinquior tamen Angliz, unde et episcopus ille archiepiscopo 
subjacet Eboracensi. Primus autem ibi fuerat episcopus Wimundus 
monachus Saviniensis sed propter ejus importunitatem (other MS. 
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time were in the habit of applying to the English Church 
for consecration, as is proved by the application of the 
Danes of Waterford and Dublin to the see of Canter- 
bury: and we may suppose that consecration by or 
through the archbishop of York carried with it, unless the 
contrary was stated, recognition of his supremacy. We 
may gather, therefore, that the bishops of Man acknow- 
ledged themselves suffragans of York from the foundation 
of the bishopric about the middle of the eleventh century 
to the year 1154, when by papal decree the bishopric was 
handed over to the archbishop of Trondhjem. It has 
been stated that the Norwegian conquest of the Western 
Isles and of Man in 1097 placed both Man and the Isles in 
subjection to the Norwegian Church. If we had no 
evidence to the contrary we might, no doubt, suppose it 
did so, but we are told that Wimund, bishop of Man, was 
consecrated at York in 1109, and made his submission to 
the archbishop,? and we are told of no act before 1154 by 


crudelitatem) privatus fuit oculis et expulsus” (Matthew Paris, 
“Chron. Maj.,” ii. p. 188). 

* “4.p. 1097, Magnus of Norway seized the Western Isles, which 
were accordingly annexed to the see of Man” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
SI. COUNCHS yet ep wtp 2a). 

“A.D. 1097, Hy as well as the Isles subject to Norway, and there- 
fore under the bishop of Man, and subject to the Norwegian Church, 
from this year until 1156” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. 
p. 142). 

2 “Post Willelmum in diebus Godredi Cronan Hamondus fillius 
Iole Mannicus genere episcopalem suscepit cathedram” (Chronicle 
of Man): 

“Wymundum Insularum episcopum idem Thomas ordinavit, qui 
ei professionem scriptam tradidit, que sic incipit, Ego Wymundus 
Sancte Ecclesiz de Schid,” &c. (Act. Pont. Ebor.): Haddan and 
Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 189. 

Wymund and Hamond are the same name and apply to the same 
man. 

The second of these two passages is the first which gives the 
bishop of Man the title of bishop of the Isles. If they were not 
united to Man before Magnus’s expedition in 1097, they probably 
would have been then; for we are told Magnus visited Iona. His 
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which the Norwegian Church interfered with the diocese 
of Man and the Isles, or by which the diocese submitted to 
the Church of Norway. We can quite understand that for 
some years before 1154 or 1156 the king of Norway and 
the bishop of Man may have chafed under the thought 
that the diocese was in the province of York ; and probably 
the papal decree of 1154 or 1156 was the result of this dis- 
content. They may even have gone further in the exhibi- 
tion of their discontent, and may have not only denied the 
supremacy of York over Man and the Isles, but may have 
asserted that they were in the same position towards the 
archbishop of Bremen as Orkney was. There is, however, 
no record of this, and we cannot build on such a slight 
foundation. We have, indeed, proof that at some date 
between 1131 and 1134 the claim of York over Man and 
the Isles was recognised by Olaf, the king of the Isles, who 
writes to the archbishop with the request that he will con- 
secrate his nominee. The motive of his writing to the 
archbishop is, according to Olaf himself, the good account 
that he had received about him from the abbot of Furness, 
not the fact that Man was in the province of York; but 
yet the truth leaks out; for Olaf assures the archbishop 
that the abbot of Furness has told him that he neither 
would nor could apply to any one for consecration but to 
his father, the archbishop of York.t The wish, therefore, 
to separate from York, seems to have arisen between this 
date and 1154. In 1151 a John and in 1154 a Gamaliel 
were consecrated at York bishops of Man and the Isles, 
but it is plain that there was a strong party against their 
consecration.2. From the fact that Gamaliel was called 
“English by race” in the Chronicle of Man, and that in the 
same year the diocese was united to the Norwegian Church 


visit might have put a stop to all Irish influence on the island and 
brought about its subjection to the bishopric of Man. 

* Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 218. 

Cu Didva ype. p.v220- 
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we can gather that there were two parties in the diocese, 
the English and the Norwegian, the latter of which 
triumphed. By the bull of Anastasius IV., of the year 
1154, the diocese of the Sudreys by which are meant the 
Western Isles and Man, was made suffragan to the metro- 
politan see of Trondhjem,! and it remained so for a con- 
siderable period, notwithstanding political changes. Only 
a year or two after the publication of Anastasius’s bull the 
supremacy of the see of Trondhjem must have received 
a shock ; for between 1154 and 1156 war raged in the 
Western Isles between the Norwegian king of the Isles 
and Somerled who, although partly a Norwegian, was 
the representative of the Celtic population in the Isles 
and on the seaboard of Argyle. The result of the war was 
a compromise by which Somerled retained the islands to 
the south of Ardnamurchan point.2 He was still, it seems, 
nominally a vassal-of Norway. It is possible that an 
attempt on the part of Malcolm IV., the Scottish king, to 
regard Somerled as his vassal, may have been the reason 
which led Somerled to invade Scotland in 1164.3 Whether 
this was the case or not, his defeat and death at the battle 
of Renfrew must have rendered the isles to the south of 
Ardnamurchan much more amenable to Scottish influence 
than they were before. But the shock which took place in 
1266 must have been much greater; for in that year the 
king of Norway, wishing to assert more strongly in these 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 220. 

2 “They (the Western Isles) were at this time along with the Isle 
of Man under the rule of petty kings of Norwegian descent, and 
this line of Norwegian kings of the Isles retained the whole till the 
year 1154 when the kingdom of the Isles was divided, and the 
islands south of the Point of Ardnamurchan passed under the rule 
of the Celtic ruler of Argyle, whose claim was derived through a 
descent in the female line from one of the Norwegian kings of the 
Isles, but who still held them nominally under the king of Norway” 
(“ Celtic Scotland,” iii. p. 9). 

3 “ What provoked this invasion we know not”’ (“Celtic Scotland,” 
i. P. 473): 
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islands that supremacy which in the more southern of them 
must have already become rather shadowy,? lost it alto- 
gether.2 And yet there was no apparent change in the 
position in which the diocese stood towards the archiepis- 
copal see of Trondhjem. Even in the fifteenth century it 


* See Tytler’s “History of Scotland” (i. ch. i.) for the way in 
which the authority of the Norwegian king was undermined by the 
kings of Scotland, who stirred up their vassals to attack the island 
chieftains. Yet for a time the authority of Norway was upheld ; 
according to Matthew Paris (A.D. 1165) the bishop of Man was “ epis- 
copus insularum Man et aliarum XXXI quz sunt inter Scotiam et 
Hibernian et Angliam,” held, as he adds, by the king of the Isles of 
the king of Norway. 

A.D. 1176, Vivian, papal legate to Scotland, “insulz circumja- 
centes,” Ireland and Norway, but not to England, summons the 
Scottish bishops to Edinburgh, but goes himself to Man ; that is to 
say, the bishop of Man belongs neither to the English nor to the 
Scottish Church. (See Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils” ii. pt. i. 
PP. 246, 247.) 

The following notices seem to point to Man and the Isles belong- 
ing to York during the period previous to 1266—a period during 
which they were certainly claimed by Trondhjem :— 

Indulgence given by Richard, “episcopus Mannensis et Insu- 
larum” (about 1248), for the ouilding of Durham Cathedral (Surtees 
Society, “ Rites of Durham,” p. 131). 

Another, given by Richard, “Sodorensis Mannensis Insularum ”’ 
(about 1253) (Surtees Society, “ Rites of Durham,” p. 132). 

But one was also given by Alan ‘ Ergadiensis’ (in 1255), who was 
certainly a bishop of the Scottish Church ; and therefore the force 
of the argument is weakened. 

2 “The tie to Norway was becoming loose and the connection with 
Scotland stronger, when the uusuccessful attempt of Hakon, king of 
Norway, to firmly re-establish his power over the whole of the 
islands in the reign of Alexander III, and his defeat and death, led 
to the cession of Man and the Isles in 1266 to the Scottish monarch. 
And thus we find them settled upon the maid of Norway in 1284 as 
a dependency of the Scottish kingdom. The Western Isles became 
from this time firmly united to the rest of Scotland, while the Isle 
of Man, after being in the following century alternately in the 
possession of the Scots and the English, finally passed over to the 
English Crown” (“Celtic Scotland,” iii. p. 9). 

The cession was only a mortgage (Tytler’s “ History of Scot- 
ieyera™ 1% Lelel, a6) 
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was claimed by the Norwegian Church.t_ Possibly the two 
notices to this effect referred to in the Notes were the last 
of their kind ; at least Bishop Stubbs gives none later. The 
Church of Scotland claimed the Western Isles as belong- 
ing to it, when it constituted the diocese of the Isles ; this 
act was tantamount to a declaration that these islands were 
already included in the Scottish Church ; before, therefore, 
the formation of the new diocese they must have been re- 
garded as forming part of the diocese of Argyle. Weare 
told that in the fourteenth century Man belonged sometimes 
to the Scots, sometimes to the English, and that finally 
it became English altogether.2 In 1229 the pope considered 
Sodor a part of Scotland ; for he complained to Edward I. 
that he had put Robert, bishop of Glasgow, Mark, bishop 
of Sodor, and ecclesiastical persons ‘ dicti regni’ (Scotland) 
into prison.3 In 1313, just before the battle of Bannock- 
burn, Man was conquered by Robert Bruce; 4 it was claimed 
by Scotland in 1364; 5 but by 1399 it seems to have become 
English without any doubt. If York had claims on Man 


* A fifteenth-century list of the Norwegian bishoprics gives 
“episcopatus Sudereiensis alias Manensis” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils; ni-sptai.p-230)- 

Another list, drawn up about 1400, gives “Sodorensis episcopatus 
in Noruegia et provincia Nidrosiensi” ; and further on mentions as 
one of the suffragans of Trondhjem “ episcopatus Sodorensis vel 
Insulanus prope Scociam” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. 
Pp. 231). 

* “ Celtic Scotland,” iii. p. 9. 

3 Walter de Hemingburgh, ii. p. 194. 

4 Tytler’s “ History of Scotland,” i. ch. iii. 

8 Tbid., i. ch. vi. 

© “The bishop of Man has a seat but no vote in the House of 
Lords” (Anson’s “ Law and Custom of the Constitution,” ii. p. 392). 

(At the Coronation) “the Lancaster sword was borne before the 
king (Henry IV.) by the earl of Northumberland as sovereign of the 
Isle of Man” (“ Constit. Hist.,” iii. p. 15). 

“Before the Coronation the earl of Northumberland had been 
made constable and lord of Man” (“ Constit. Hist.,” iii. pp. 15, 16). 

“Man has been in allegiance to the English Crown since the reign 
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eee the year 1266, they became ranitelys more easy to 
enforce through the political change which came over the 
island in or before 1399; but this change did not, as we 
have seen, at once cause the claims of Trondhjem to cease ; # 
and at a considerably later period it seems to have been 
felt that there was some flaw in York’s claim on Man ; for 
we read? that Henry VIII. annexed Man to the province 
of York. 

The ecclesiastical position of Iona during this period was 
peculiar ; and this is hardly to be wondered at ; being an 
object of general veneration, it was claimed by the Scottish, 
the Irish, and the Norwegian Church ; and, although an 
island, yet, from its nearness to Mull, which is itself so near 
to the mainland, it was naturally debateable ground 
between the ruler of the Isles, and the ruler of Argyle. 
In 1188 Godred, king of Man, was buried at Iona. This 
would not of itself be the assertion of a claim on the part of 
the bishop of Man over the island, but it is most probable 
that he did make the claim ; for in the fifteenth century we 
find Jona in a manuscript now in the Vatican numbered 
among the churches belonging to the diocese of Sodor and 
Man.4 On the other hand there was in 1164 an unsuccessful 
attempt made to reunite Iona to the Irish Church.s But, 
of Henry IV., but subject to its own laws and the jurisdiction of its 
own courts. From the reign of Henry IV. to 1735, with an interval 
in the reign of Elizabeth, it was held of the Crown in fee by the 
house of Stanley. The tenure was on the terms of doing homage 
and rendering two falcons to the king at the Coronation. It then 
passed by inheritance to the dukes of Athole, by whom the feudal 
rights were sold to the Crown in 1765. Certain manorial rights were 


reserved and the ecclesiastical patronage. These were bought by 
the Crown in 1829” (“Law and Custom of the Constitution,” ii. 
p. 243). 

* Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. 1. pp. 230, 231. 

2 Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” i. p. 27. 

3 Chronicle of Man: Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. 1. 
jo: Dye. 

4 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 230. 

5 Ibid., ii. pt. i. p. 235. 


when a bishop named Cellach, who is supposed to have 
been Nicholas, bishop of Man, seized the church, Irish 
ecclesiastics pulled it down, and thus forcibly reasserted 
their authority over the island.2 But it would seem that 
in reality the result of this quarrel was a compromise ; for in 
the same year we have the pope’s bull of protection for the 
Benedictine abbey on the island.3 From this it would 
appear that the pope protected the Irish monks in the 
act of demolition, and in the privileges of their monastery, 
but arranged that it should pay a yearly sum to the bishop 
of Man and the Isles4 Jona would thus be free from 
episcopal exactions on condition of its recognising the 
authority of its bishop. But when we consider the trend 
of political affairs in the Western Isles, we cannot but see 
that it was inevitable that Iona should gravitate towards, 
not the Irish, nor the: Norwegian, but the Scottish Church. 
It is not improbable that the Scottish Church had never 
renounced its hold over Iona, although there were rival 
claims to it; but the time came when all opposition ceased. 
It is impossible to fix the exact time when Iona became 
undoubtedly Scottish ecclesiastically.s 


* Reeves, “Adamnan,” Add. Notes, p. 412. 

2 “ Adamnan,” V. S. Columb., pp. 411, 412. 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 272. 

4 Lib. Censuum Rom. Eccl. (fifteenth century) : “ Ecclesia Sansti 
Columbi de hinsula Hy ii. bisancios annuatim.”—“ A payment made 
in consequence of the bull of Innocent III. in 1203, taking into 
papal protection the abbot and (now) Benedictine community of 
Hy” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 230). 

5 “ Between 1172 and 1180 William the Lion granted to the abbey 
of Holyrood all the churches and chapels in Galloway which be- 
longed to the jurisdiction of the abbey of Hy” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” ii. pt.i. p. 235). Thus Iona could not have been regarded 
until this grant as practically within the Scottish Church. 

“Tt (Iona) came in time to be absorbed in the Scottish see of 
Dunkeld, which continued to claim it even after the foundation of the 
see of Argyll” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils” ii. pt. i. p. 236). 
“ Henceforward (from 1203, the date of the papal bull) the island 
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e) 


A slight, temporary, and little heard of extension of the 
diocese of Canterbury was effected in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Bya bull of Urban VI, in the time of Simon of 
Sudbury, who became archbishop in 1375, the diocese was 
held to include Calais and the adjoining district This 
arrrangement must have ceased, at least practically, by 
the taking of Calais in Mary’s reign. 


became gradually absorbed into the Scottish Church” (Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 272). 
* “Dio. Hist. of Canterbury,” p. 192. 
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THE EARLY OR PRE-NORMAN WELSH DIOCESES. 


E have seen that there are some grounds for sup- 
posing that one of the three British bishops at 

the Council of Arles was the bishop of Carleon-on-Usk. 
But further than this we cannot go. If the bishop of 
Carleon was indeed one of the three, he may either have 
been the metropolitan of a province,! or one of the several 


x “Yhere is no reliable evidence that archbishoprics even came 
into existence in Roman Britain prior to S. Augustin, however prob- 
able it may seem that the bishops of the Roman cities, which were. 
the capitals of the several Roman provinces, may possibly have risen 
to some sort of archiepiscopate over their brethren. The system, 


_ however, of diocesan episcopacy is conclusively proved to have 


existed. The same system without archbishops is found in the later 

British Church. 

“The bishopric of Carleon depends upon the conjectural interpre- 
tation of the signatures to the Council of Arles; its archbishopric 
upon later twelfth-century traditions, upon the apocryphal answer of 
Dinoth to Augustin, and upon the probabilities of the case such as 
they are. 

'“ Geoffrey of Monmouth and Geraldus Cambrensis are the first 
writers that systematically invent British and Welsh archbishoprics 
respectively. William of Newburgh (Hist. Anglic.” i. 7), writing 
however expressly in refutation of Geoffrey, denies that there had 
ever been archbishops in Britain at all prior to Augustin, but rests 
his case, not upon evidence, but upon the assertion that Augustin was 
the first who had a pall, and upon the absence of archbishops in the. 
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“co- eta Welsh eS or tee only bishop i in Wales. t Each 
of these views has its supporters, though the first of the 
three is perhaps the most commonly accepted. 

Nor are we aware that the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
the Wales of the fourth century after Christ, whatever they 
were, were disturbed by the political changes which the 
departure of the Romans gave rise to. The episcopal 
divisions of that part of Britain which we now call England 
were completely obliterated by the English Conquest ; but 
did anything cause a similar change in Wales, whose civil 
polity was untouched by that important event? To this 
question there are two answers. It is maintained by some 
that as no Englishman, either king or bishop, had any 
power of meddling with the internal affairs of Wales during 
the sixth century and the few centuries following, ecclesias- 
tical divisions in those parts must have remained as they 
had been fixed during the period of Roman rule. On 
the other hand it is contended that, although the English 
Conquest did not affect the Welsh dioceses, yet they were 
in all probability seriously affected by the departure of the 
Romans; for, whereas Christian bishops in the days of 
Roman domination would be settled in those cities which 
were the most important in Roman eyes from their con- 
taining the troops and the chief officials, the bishops would 
in the days of Welsh independence be attached to the little 
principalities which recovered their strength or took their 
rise on the departure of the Romans; this would be the 

-reason, it would be said, why Carleon, the city of the 
legions, the see of one of the three British bishops at 
Arles, the probable seat of the Welsh metropolitan, ceased 


Irish Church prior to the time of the English Conquest. Llandaff 
tradition until the beginning of the twelfth century (Lib. Landav.) 
and S. Davids tradition (“V. S. David,” by Rhyddmarch) knew 
nothing of any archbishop of Carleon” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils” i. p. 142). 

» “ Perhaps the one bishop of Carleon” (in Wales) (Haddan and 


- Stubbs, “ Councils” i. p. 143). 
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to be episcopal when the legions left ; it did not happen to 
be the capital of any Welsh prince ;* and this was sufficient 
reason for its change of status. These two points we must 
be content to leave undecided ; for we cannot be absolutely 
certain of the existence of a bishop of Carleon, nor yet, if 
he did exist, of his ecclesiastical position. Nor can we feel 
quite certain whether there was or was not a break between 
the Romano-British and the purely British episcopate. But 
at last we come to something that is reliable; Bede states 
that Augustin was met in conference at Augustin’s oak by 
some bishops of the neighbouring Welsh province, and 
afterwards by seven Welsh bishops at Bangor-ys-y-coed ; ? 
and the truth of these statements is doubted by no one. 
But the firm ground is not of large extent ; for with refer- 
ence to these seven bishops several questions may be 
asked which cannot receive altogether satisfactory answers. 
Did they comprise the whole body of the Welsh episcopate, 
or were they only a portion of it? Did the Wales from 
which these bishops came take in the valleys of the Severn 
and the Dee? For, if it did so, bishops of Hereford, Wor- 
cester,and Chester might have been among the seven. Did 
some of the seven come from the country then called West 
Wales, which is equivalent to Cornwall, Devon, and the 
larger part of Somerset? If seven was the complete 


* “As soon as the history of Wales emerges from the darkness 
that conceals it for a century after the departure of the Romans, a 
diocesan episcopate is found established there . . . apparently, how- 
ever, newly multiplied and arranged, so as to present a series of 
bishoprics tallying almost exactly with the principalities which came 
into existence at the same period” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” 
i, p. 143). 

? “ Augustinus convocavit ad suum colloquium episcopos sive 
doctores proxime Brettonum provinciz in loco qui usque hodie 
lingua Anglorum ‘Augustinzs ac,’ id est, robur Augustini, in confinio 
Huicciorum et Occidentalium Saxonum appellatur.” 

“Venerunt, ut perhibent, septem Brettonum episcopi et plures viri 
doctissimi, maxime de nobilissimo eorum monasterio, quod vocatur 
lingua Anglorum Bancornaburg” (Bede ii. 2). 
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number of Welsh bishops, did this include the metro- 
politan of Carleon, if there was such a person? These 
are questions which are sure to arise in the mind of the 
inquirer; but they can be only partly and imperfectly 
answered. Whether the Welsh episcopate comprised seven 
sees or not, it is certainly the fact that tradition pointed to 
seven places in Wales as being about this time episcopal 
sees.t Whether all the seven bishops at Bangor held sees 
situated within the Wales of the present day, or whether the 
Wales of these bishops was a wider Wales, we cannot tell. 
According to Welsh tradition these are the bishops who 
disputed with Augustin—the bishops of Caerfawydd (or 
Hereford), Llandaff, Llanbadarn-Vawr, Bangor, Llanelwy (or 
S. Asaph), Weeg, and Morganwg.2 According to Bishop 
Stubbs, Hoveden’s list—Llandaff, Llanbadarn, Bangor, 
S. Asaph, Chester, Hereford, and Worcester, and God- 
win’s list — Llandaff, Exeter, Bangor, S. Asaph, Ferns in 
Ireland, Hereford and Bath, are merely blundering guesses.3 
There is an equally wide difference of opinion as to the 
number and sites of the Welsh sees. Geraldus Cambrensis 
states that the church of S. Davids had twelve suffragans ; 
seven, he continues, were in the Wales of his own day, and 
five were then in England—Chester or Coventry, Hereford, 
Worcester, Bath, and Exeter ;4 but yet in another passage 

x “Five British sees at least certainly then existed, and probably, 
including Margam, six, even within the modern limits of Wales. 
There were also perhaps a few bishops in the British Church in the 
position of episcopal abbots. And bishops of the parts of Britain then 
overrun by the Saxons might have and probably had fled into Wales 
and still survived. Picts and Scots also, according to the later 
chroniclers, joined the Britons at the conferences” (Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils” iii. p. 41). 

° “The last named must be identical with the bishop of Margam, 
a see at this time separate from Llandaff, and Weeg (on the Wye) is 
conjectured, but with no historical ground, to have been the see of 
a chorepiscopus to Llandaff, probably in Ergyng” (Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 41). 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 41. 

4 Geraldus Cambrensis, iii. p. 54. 
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he makes seven the proper number, even in the larger 
Wales of the seventh century.t Ralph Higden affirms in 
his Polychronicon that the bishop of Carleon had seven 
suffragans, and that his province included Chester, Here- 
ford, and Worcester. Freeman observes that as Ceawlin 
had not, at the time of the conference at Augustin’s oak, 
conquered further than the Axe, some of the Welsh bishops 
may have come from Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset.2_ It 
cannot therefore be decided whether the seven bishops were 
the whole Welsh episcopate or not; nor what sees these 
seven bishops filled. And it is equally impossible to say 
whether, if the seven bishops were all the Welsh bishops, 
and, if there was at that time a metropolitan, he was or was 
not included among them. Bingham evidently does not 
include him, and he is satisfied that he was not present at 
the conference.3 The Welsh tradition quoted by Bishop 
Stubbs also excludes: him,4 if he had an existence; for it 
gives the sees of the seven bishops, and neither Carleon 
nor S. Davids is among them. Walter of Coventry makes 
the assertion, but we know not on what authority, that there 
were five bishops and one archbishop at Augustin’s oak.s 
Whether the seven bishops were a part or the whole of the 
Welsh episcopate of the day, Bishop Stubbs considers it 

* “Quod autem septem tunc erant episcopi Britonum, cum hodie 
non nisi quatuor, hac ratio assignari potest, quia plures tunc forte 
fuerant in hoc Gualliz spatio, quam nunc sunt, sedes cathedrales ; 
vel potius, se tunc ampliori Guallia fine, quia usque ad Sabrinz 
fluvium, dilatabat” (Ger. Cambr., vi. p. 105). 

2 “Old Eng. Hist.,” p. 40. 

3 “Bede takes notice of seven which came to the synod of Wor- 
cester or Austin’s oak, to confer with Austin about the settlement of 
the Church. And over these there was also a metropolitan, to whom 
they professed subjection in the Council, which was the archbishop 
of Menevia or St. Davids, or, as they term him, the archbishop of 
Caerleon” (Bingham, bk. ix. ch. vi.). 

4 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 41. 

5 “Invenit Augustinus in partibus Britonum extra Loegriam 


quinque episcopos et unum archiepiscopum cujus sedes eratin urbe 
Legionum quod modo dicitur Carleon” (i. p. 12). 
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certain that at about this time there were five, perhaps six, 
sees within the modern limits of Wales,t and equally cer- 
tain that each bishopric was nearly if not altogether coter- 
minous with a principality.2 We must therefore devote 
a short space to the ethnological and civil divisions of 
Wales. 

South Wales was, during the Roman period, peopled by 
two tribes, the Demetze and the Silures,3.their united 
territories extending from the lower Severn to Cardigan 
bay, and being probably bounded on the north, according 
to Rhys, by the Teme and the Wyre4 Both tribes were, 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” iii. p. 41. 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, ‘‘ Councils,” i. p. 143. 

3“ The Silures occupied the eastern half of the country between 
the lower course of the Severn and Cardigan Bay, the rest of it being 
the land of the Demetz. The middle of Wales, north of these 
peoples, was occupied by the Ordovices, who probably belonged to 
the later Celtic settlers or Brythons, while the Silures and the 
Demetz were undoubtedly of the earlier Celts, and also repre- 
sented by assimilation and absorption whatever non-Celtic tribes 
had managed to remain in that part of the country” (“Celtic 
Britain,” p. 80). 

4“The Severn and its tributary, the Teme, probably formed the 
boundary (between the Gaels and the Britons), the country inside 
those rivers being divided between the Silures, who had the south- 
east, and the Demetz, who had the south-west. . . , The Ordovices 
of Mid Wales formed, as it were, a wedge reaching the sea between 
the Mawddach and the Dovey, and completely separating the 
Goidels of North Wales from those on the Severn Sea.... On 
the shores of Cardigan Bay several points may be indicated which 
successively marked the advance southwards of the Ordovices. 
They seem first to have conquered the coast from the Dovey 
to the Wyre, a small river which reaches the sea some miles 
south of Aberystwyth. ... The Wyre marks the boundary of a 
Welsh dialect peculiar to the northern part of Cardiganshire ; it has 
much in common with the dialects of Merionethshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire, while it differs in certain things from those of Demetia. 
Later, the rest of what is now Cardiganshire was conquered so far 
as the neighbourhood of the Teivi. . . . This happened in Christian 
times, so that the old inhabitants do not seem to have been driven 
out, which is in a measure proved by the dialect of that district 
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according to the same authority, of the Gaelic or Goidelic 
portion of the Celtic race. To the north of them lay the 
powerful tribe of the Ordovices, holding Mid Wales 
together with a portion of what is now called England. 
They were probably of the British or Brythonic race 
among the Celts. It is sufficiently accurate to say of 
them that they held the land of Powys.2 To the north 
and to the west of them lived a Gaelic people, among 
whom the chief tribe is generally supposed to have been 
the Decangi3 They held Anglesea, Carnarvonshire, a 
portion of Merionethshire, and at first Denbighshire and 
Flintshire, but later on only half Denbighshire; that is to 
say, the Brythonic Ordovices drove them back from the 
Dee to the Clwyd.4 The existence of these tribal divisions 
is proved by the fact that the four Welsh dialects of the 
present day correspond to them.s Among the four prin- 
cipal tribes of Wales the Ordovices seem to have been 
intruders ;© they were a British people, pushing out or 


being in most respects the same as that of the rest of Demetia” 
(“Celtic Britain,” pp. 215, 216). 

* “This powerful people we take to have been Brythonic” (“Celtic 
Britain,” p. 215). 

“Their country may be, roughly speaking, identified with the 
Powys of later times” (“Celtic Britain,” p. 215). 

3 “These may have inhabited Cheshire, or more probably the part 
of North Wales between the Dee and the Clwyd” (“Celtic Britain,” 


4 The Ordovices “ overshadowed a Goidelic population occupying 
the north-west corner of the Principality, including Mona and the 
Mainland within the Clwyd, the Dee, and the Mawddach, which 
reaches the sea at Barmouth. At some earlier stage in the aggres- 
sion by the Brythons it may be gathered that the Ordovices owned 
no land north of the Dee and within it, and that the old fortress on 
the northern bank of the Dee, overlooking the small town of Corwen, 
was probably a stronghold of the Goidels against the Ordovices” 
(“Celtic Britain,” p. 215). 

8 “Those of Powys, Gwent or Siluria, Dyved or Demetia and 
Venedot or Gwynedd” (“Celtic Britain,” p. 272). 

° “There are reasons to think that the Ordovices formed the van- 
guard of the later Celtic invasion” (of Britain) (“Celtic Britain,” p. 85). 
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conquering a race that was Gaelic with a mingling of 
non-Aryan aborigines. They became the dominant tribe 
in Wales, and their language spread with their supremacy,! 
so that the only evidence of Gaelic having ever been 
spoken in Wales is to be found in stone monuments.2 
The supremacy of the Ordovices has much to do with the 
Welsh bishoprics and their mutual relations. 

The see of Bangor was founded for Gwynedd or Vene- 
dotia. As we may assume that the bishopric was tribal, 
its boundaries presumably coincided with those of the 
tribe. This supposition would give the bishop of Bangor 
the Clwyd or the Dee as his eastern, and the Mawddach 
as his southern boundary. It will thus be seen that since 
these early days the diocese has diminished on its eastern 
side, but has gained an extension southwards. The first 
bishop of whom we have any record is Deiniol, or Daniel, 
who died in the year 584. As far as we know, the succes- 
sion was continuous ; for from time to time bishops of this 
see are mentioned in Welsh writings, one of them with the 
title of “archiepiscopus Guenedotie”—a title which has 
hardly received a satisfactory explanation.3 


» Welsh “is, roughly speaking, the Brythonic language as spoken 
by the Ordovices, and as learnt by the Goidelic peoples they over- 
shadowed in the Principality ” (“Celtic Britain,” p. 271). 

2 For evidence of the existence of Gaels in Wales, proved by 
monumental inscriptions, see “Celtic Britain,” pp. 242-254. 

3“ There is no reliable evidence that archbishoprics ever came 
into existence there (in Roman Britain) prior to S. Augustin, however 
probable it may seem that the bishops of the Roman cities which 
were the capitals of the several Roman provinces may possibly have 
risen to some sort of archiepiscopate over their brethren” (Haddan 
and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 142). 

“There is no real evidence of the existence of any archiepiscopate 
at all in Wales during the Welsh period, if the term is held to imply 
jurisdiction admitted or even claimed (until the twelfth century) by 
one see over another. And the political condition of the country 
would have seriously hindered, if it did not altogether preclude, the 
existence of such a real archiepiscopate. .. . The S. Davids monk 
Asser (A.D. 884) and the Dimetian form of Howel Dha’s Laws 
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The see of Llanelwy, or S. Asaph, is supposed to have 
been founded by S. Kentigern of Strathclyde, who died in 
612, and to have received its second and more usual title 
from the Asaph to whom Kentigern deputed his charge 
on his return to Glasgow.t The land of Powys, with 
which the diocese of S. Asaph was coterminous,? must 


(A.D. 928) style the bishop of S. Davids ‘archbishop.’ And the latter 
claims for him a kind of primacy. And Rhyddmarch, in his Life of 
S. David (A.D. 1090-1098) claims for David and his successors juris- 
diction over the whole, not of Wales only, but of Britain. But the 
Ann. Camb. and the Brut y Tywysogion and Nennius bestow the 
same title upon the bishop of Bangor, a.D. 768-809. . . . And the 
bishops of Llandaff in the Lib. Landav. vaguely claim archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction for Dubricius and his successors, i.e., Llandaff, and know 
nothing of S. David, except as one of the equal trio—Teilo, David, 
and Padarn” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. pp. 148, 149). 

The “Diocesan History of S. Asaph” (p. 17) is inclined to think 
that there was a kind of supremacy among the Welsh bishops: 
“Elvod of Bangor tried in vain to introduce the Roman cycle ; and 
‘on his death in a.D. 809 there was a great tumult among the eccle- 
siastics on account of this question ; for the bishops of Llandaff and 
Menevia (S. Davids) would not succumb to the archbishop of 
Gwynedd, being themselves archbishops of older privilege.’ (a) 
From this it appears that there was no one see that could claim to 
be metropolitan to the exclusion of the rest, but that the dignity 
either went by seniority—as a primus inter pares—or else that it fol- 
lowed in some way the pre-eminence which was acquired by one or 
other of the divisions of the Principality.” 

(a) Brut y Tywysogion, sub. ann. 755 et 800. 

* According to Jocelyn of Furness (twelfth century) in his “Vita 
S. Kentigerni” : see Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 144. 

2 The diocese was “for the principality of Powys” (Haddan and 
Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 144). 

“The diocese of Llanelwy was originally coterminous with the 
principality of Powys, and extended, roughly speaking, from a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Conwy to the mouth of the Dovey on 
the west to a similar line from the Dee near Chester to the Severn 
near Shrewsbury on the east, having the sea as its northern, and the 
hills of Maelenydd, between the Severn and the Wye, as its southern 
boundary. The inroads of the Mercians, however, early broke 
through this eastern line; and the construction of Watt’s Dyke, 
which extends from near the mouth of the Dee to Maesbury Marsh 
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have included within its limits, in the early part of the 
seventh century, as is proved by the position of its see- 
town, the larger part, if not the whole, of the country 
between the Dee and the Clwyd. A bishop of S. Asaph 
is mentioned, A.D. 928, in the preface to Howel Dha’s 


a little to the south of Oswestry, marked the first great encroach- 
ment. This was probably soon after the burning of Pengwern 
Powys (Shrewsbury). ... A yet narrower limitation followed the 
invasion by Offa and his victory on Rhuddlan Marsh in a.p. 798 ; 
and the great dyke that bears his name appears to have extended 
from Newmarket which overlooks the scene of the battle, to the 
extreme south of the principality near the mouth of the Wye at 
Chepstow. . . . It proved to be an artificial rather than an actual 
boundary ; for during the tenth century we find the country beyond 
to its older limits in the possession of the great Welsh chieftains” 
(“ Dio. Hist. of S. Asaph,” pp. 28, 29). 

“ Before the middle of the thirteenth century most of the parishes 
along the borders or marshes which had fallen under the civil juris- 
diction of the Norman lords were attached to monastic houses, and 
their great tithes appropriated to their support. During this period 
there arose many controversies as to the extent of the diocese” 
(“ Dio. Hist. of S. Asaph,” p. 35). 

“a.p. 1175. Adam, bishop of this diocest at the invitation of two 
local chieftains and on the claim that “all the churches between the 
Wye and the Severn belonged by diocesan right (jure parochiali) to 
the see of Llanelwy,”’ proceeded to consecrate, or rather, reopen, the 
church of S. Michael at Kerry, which had been rebuilt. In this, 
however, he was strenuously and successfully opposed by Geraldus 
Cambrensis, archdeacon of Brecon, who acted as representative of 
the then vacant see of S. Davids, and claimed for it the jurisdiction 
it had exercised for three hundred years. This period carries us 
back to the death of Gwgan, king of Ceredigion, and the absorption 
of his kingdom in that of Rhodri Mawr (who then became king of 
all Wales) and so supplies a clue to the real question at issue— 
whether the earlier rule of Powys should now reassert its claim, or 
whether the power which had prevailed since the breaking up of 
Ceredigion should still maintain possession. 

A.D. 1129-1261. Oswestry with its surrounding district was 
treated as part of Lichfield diocese—a circumstance which could 
have been due only to the influence and action of the Lords 
Marchers. 

A century later, and doubtless owing to a similar cause, there 
occurred a dispute between the bishops of S. Asaph and of Hereford 
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Laws ;! a bishop mentioned without a see by one MS. of 
Nennius may have been a bishop of S. Asaph ;? and a 
bishop of S. Davids who died in 1071 is said to have con- 
secrated a “ Melanus Lanelvensis.”3 But for some reason 
Henry of Huntingdon, writing about the year 1135, omits 
the see of S. Asaph in his list of Welsh bishoprics.4 

The diocese of S. Davids was the diocese of the princi- 
pality of Demetia; but it was a Demetia in which a Gaelic 
population had been conquered by the intruding Britons, 
and therefore, as the power of the latter varied in extent 


relative to their line of boundary. On the eastern bank of the 
Severn lay a district called Gorddwr, which had been originally 
under the jurisdiction of Meifod, and still acknowledged the eccle- 
siastical connexion by the payment of certain dues and charges, 
though territorially lying within the lordship of Caus, and as such 
subjected to the diocesan rule of Hereford. This territory bishop 
Anian, who is described (in Annales Cambriz) as “longe fortissimus 
privilegiorum sedis suze vindex et assertor,” claimed for his see on 
the plea of ancient jurisdiction as part of Powys. But both Cantilupe 
and Swynfield, successive bishops of Hereford, withstood the claim 
on the strong ground of possession, and not unlikely, though not 
stated, on that of inheritance also, as a portion of the territory of 
Elystan Glodrydd, prince of Ferlys and earl of Hereford. A jury of 
Welshmen and Englishmen combined decided in favour of Here- 
ford, and defined the boundary to be “the mid-stream of the Severn 
from the ford called Rhydwymma, where the river divided the lands 
of Sir Reginald de Montgomery from those of Peter Corbet, to the 
ford of Shrawardine.” Immediately afterwards the bishop entered 
on horseback the said ford of Rhydwymma to the middle of the 
river, and thus took possession. of all places and vills within the 
bank assigned to him . . . and the clergy of the different parishes 
thereupon tendered their obedience” (Dio. Hist. of S. Asaph,” 
PP. 36-39). 

* Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 144. 

2 Tbid., i. p. 144. 

3 Ibid., i. p. 144. 

4«This must have arisen either from inadvertency or from the 
poverty of the see, (a) or possibly because it was not then confessedly 
subject to Canterbury, being the last Welsh see to hold out” (Had- 
dan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 144). 

(a) Paupercula (“ Ger. Cambr, Itin, Cambr.,” ii. p. 10), 
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from time to time, so did the diocese. How thoroughly 
the diocese was British or Brythonic in its foundation, 
is shown by the fact that S. David, the first bishop, was 
the grandson of Keredig, the Brythonic conqueror.t In 
addition to the shires of Pembroke and Carmarthen, the 
diocese contained the southern half of Cardiganshire and 
subsequently the whole of it, also the shires of Radnor and 
Brecknock and portions of Glamorganshire, Herefordshire, 
and Monmouthshire? 


* “Celtic Britain,” p. 121. 

?“From being a purely monastic church it (S. Davids) grew, 
probably by a gradual process, into a diocesan church, with the 
principality of Dyfed (the Demetia of Latin writers) comprising 
Pembrokeshire, with the adjacent parts of Carmarthenshire and 
Cardiganshire, as its area. Once installed in that position, its 
influence extended with that of Dyfed, and to this circumstance 
we may perhaps attribute its absorption, in the eighth century, of 
the adjacent diocese of Llanbadarn, which occupied the northern 
portions of Cardiganshire and Radnorshire. When Dyfed was com- 
bined, towards the end of the ninth century, with other principali- 
ties in the single kingdom of Deheubarth, the diocese of S. Davids 
attained very nearly its present dimensions; and in the contests 
which took place between the princes of Deheubarth and Morganwg 
(Glamorganshire) and their successors, S. Davids advanced into 
Gwent, and secured to itself those “two sleeves” (appendages) of 
Archenfield, which occupy so prominent a place in the pages of the 
‘Liber Landavensis’” (“‘ Dio. Hist. of S. Davids,” p. 2). 

“Tts earliest area was the principality of Dyfed, the present 
Pembrokeshire with the adjacent parts of Carmarthenshire and 
Cardiganshire. In corroboration of this view as to its extent we 
may cite the notice of the seven bishop-houses as given in the laws 
of Howel Dha, which all fell within the area above given. . . . The 
first great accession outside Dyfed which accrued to the diocese 
was through the absorption of that of Llanbadarn, which had been 
founded contemporaneously with S. Davids, and included within its 
area the northern portions of Cardiganshire and Radnorshire, as 
defined by the presence of churches dedicated to S. Padarn in both 
these counties, (a) the see or cathedral church being situated at the 
extreme western extremity of the diocese, adjacent to Aberystwith. 
... The violent death of Bishop Idnerth at Llanddewi-Brefi brought 
the episcopate to a close about the year 720, and the diocese was 
merged in that of S. Davids—probably through the advancing 
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There was once a small diocese, termed that of Llanba- 
darn, which included the northern half of modern Cardi- 
ganshire, together with Brecknockshire north of the Irfon, 
and the western portion of Radnorshire, and, perhaps, one 
or two parishes in Montgomeryshire.t S. Padarn, the 
founder of this see, was the contemporary of S. David, 
and it came to an end shortly after the year 720.2 The 
last bishop is said to have been killed by his own people.3 
It seems likely that the diocese was the extent of an early 
conquest by the Ordovices.4 The bishopric was merged 
in that of S. Davids.s 


influence of Dyfed over Ceredigion. . . . The position of the other 
portions of the diocese down to the end of the eighth century may 
be conjecturally described as follows—central Brecknockshire and 
eastern Carmarthenshire were chiefly occupied by churches founded 
by the Brychan family, which, although allied to the Cunedda 
family, would probably be little inclined to own submission to it ; 
this, combined with geographical considerations, would naturally 
place central and southern Breckcockshire in connexion with the 
see of Llandaff. The coast districts, comprising the three commotes 
of Gower, Kidwelly, and Carnwyllion, was, probably from the 
earliest period, regarded as a debatable territory between the sees 
of S. Davids and Llandaff, the former having a claim to it on the 
ground of its inclusion in the conquests of the Strathclyde leaders, 
the latter on the ground of proximity, at all events as far as concerns 
Gower, where the bishops of Llandaff undoubtedly had a footing, as 
attested by the Liber Landavensis and by their present possession 
of the patronage of Bishopston.” 

(a) There are three Llanbadarns in Radnorshire and two in 
Cardiganshire. ‘The limits of the diocese in this latter 
county may be fixed at about fourteen miles south of 
Aberystwith (“Dio. Hist. of S. Davids,” pp. 30, 31, 32). 

* The line between the diocese of Llanbadarn and _ that. of 
S. Davids is “marked by a boundary-line of churches dedicated 
on the one side to S. Padarn or S. Afan, or to some one of 
S. Padarn’s companions; on the other, upon the S. Davids side, 
to S. David” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 145). 

? Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 146. 

3 Geraldus Cambrensis, vi. p. 121. 

4 “Celtic Britain,” p. 216. 

’ Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 146. 
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About the existence of the diocese of Llanafan there 
seems to be great doubt. The writer of the “Diocesan 
History of S. Davids” does not believe in it.1 In Haddan 
and Stubbs’ “ Councils” it is not positively asserted, and it 
is admitted that, if there was such a see, it must have been 
very short-lived, and its diocese must have been taken out 
of that of Llanbadarn, or Llanafan may have been another 
see-town for the diocese of Llanbadarn.2 

Among the bishops mentioned by tradition as taking 
part in the conference with Augustin is a bishop of Mor- 
ganwg or Glamorganshire. This title has been borne by 
the bishop of Llandaff, but according to the traditional 
list bishops with both these titles, or rather both a bishop 
of Morganwg and a bishop of S. Teilo’s see, were present 
at the conference. This bishop of Morganwg is conjec- 
tured to have been the bishop of Margam, in Glamorgan- 
shire, which is said to have been a bishop’s see for a short 
time about the sixth century.3 Another bishop supposed 
to have been at the conference was the bishop of Wig. 
This place has been by some identified with Weeg 
in Archenfield on the Wye in Herefordshire, which is 
supposed to be the same place as Henllan, the site of 
Dubricius’ college. We are told in Haddan and Stubbs’ 
“ Councils” 4 that there is no fairly historical evidence for 


* “That there was a see at Llanafan is rendered improbable by 
the fact that the church lies between the two groups of Padarn 
churches in Cardiganshire and Radnorshire” (“Dio. Hist. of 
S. Davids,” p. 31). 

2 “TV janafanvawr appears by an inscription to S. Afan and by 
dedications of churches to have been the centre of a see for a short 
period, either coincident with Llanbadarn (the seat of the episcopate 
being transferred for the time from Llanbadarn to Llanafanvawr), 
or taken out of it; nothing is known of the history of such a see. 
.. . The see must have been speedily merged in that of Llanba- 
darn, and then both in that of S. Davids” (Haddan and Stubbs, 
“Councils,” i: p. 148). 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 148. 

a1 Dai46: 
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the existence of either this see or of the one named above ; 
but, to quote the actual words of this authority, “ Bishop- 
rics appear to have coincided with principalities in Wales 
as in Saxon England; and Welsh principalities, like Saxon 
ones, went through many changes before they settled down 
into their ultimate form and extent; and it is probable, 
therefore, that sees like Margam and Weeg may have 
existed temporarily in different parts of what afterwards 
became the one principality (for a while) of Morganwg, 
and so the one bishopric of Llandaff, just as Llanbadarn 
and Llanafan existed for a time apart from S. Davids.” 

The bishop of Llandaff was at first the bishop of the 
principality of Gwent or Monmouthshire. Afterwards he 
acquired the principality of Morganwg, or Glamorgan- 
shire. The first of the line of bishops is said to have been 
Dubricius, who died in the year 612, but the see was often 
named after Teilo, who followed Dubricius.* 

In the twelfth century a dispute arose between the 
bishops of S. Davids and Llandaff as to the possession 
of the district between the rivers Neath and Towy, and 
of a part of Brecknockshire. It is possible that this 
was a debateable land between the two Gaelic nations of 
South Wales, the Demete and the Silures, and was 
generally occupied by the one which happened to be the 
more powerful. It was almost certainly in the sixth and 
seventh centuries a British wedge thrust in between the 
two Gaelic kingdoms ;2 for its conquest by the Ordovices 
is spoken of in Welsh history. And the truth of this 
conquest is corroborated by the fact that in this district 
there are no monumental inscriptions. These inscriptions 


* Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” i. p. 146. 

° “A strip of Brythonic land, reaching from the country of the 
Ordovices to the basin of the Towy, and down the eastern bank of 
that river to the sea. This would include the district of Kidwelly, 
from which, together with Gower, Nennius expressly mentions the 
driving out of the Goidels by Cunedda and his sons” (“Celtic 
Britain,” p. 251). 
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are in Latin and Gere Bad are Bieind raat errreiye in 
the Gaelic part of Wales. The country of the Demete 
and of the Silures contain them, as these two nations were 
Gaels by race, but the land between the Neath and the 
Towy is destitute of them. The Demetz, who seem to 
have lost their Gaelic character by British conquest to a 
greater extent than the Silures, and whose patron saint 
was the grandson of the British conqueror, might well 
claim a supremacy over what was a British district, and it 
is probable that the Silures had a claim of some antiquity 
over the same district which they did not care to forego. 
The dispute between the dioceses of S. Davids and Llan- 
daff as to the district between the Towy and the Neath 
might easily have arisen from this cause. But, as time 
went on, the principality of which S. Davids was the 
ecclesiastical head, increased in power, and thus another 
source of contention arose between the rival sees; for 
S. Davids, having already claimed and perhaps gained 
possession of, western and central Brecknockshire, now 
asserted its right to the eastern portion of the county. 
The details of the two disputes cannot be given better 
than in the words of the “ Diocesan History of S. Davids ” 
“The importance of the see was considerably enhanced 
during the period under review (the period during which 
the British was fused into the English Church, dating from 
about 800 to 1115, the year in which the first Norman 
bishop was appointed to S. Davids), partly by the acqui- 
sition of additional territory, and partly by the firmer 
establishment of its authority in what we have called the 
debatable border-land between it and Llandaff? These 

* “Hardly any of them (the inscriptions) occur in what was the 
country of the Ordovices ; in fact, they may be said to crowd together 
in the tract within the Clwyd, the Dee, and the Mawddach ; while 
in South Wales they form two groups: an eastern one around a line 
drawn from Brecon to Neath in Glamorgan, and the other, and 
the more numerous one, in the district west of the Towy” (“Celtic 
Britain,” 244). 

2 “Three centuries intervened between the acceptance of the 
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changes were consequent upon the consolidation of various 
principalities into the single principality of Deheubarth in 
the ninth century. S. Davids thus became possessed of 
central Breconshire and of a firmer hold on the district 
between the Tywy and the Tawe, comprising the Cantref 
Bychan above Llandovery and the commotes of Gower, 
Kidwelly and Carnwyllion, which lay adjacent to the 
Cantref Bychan, on the seaboard. Claim was also made 
for the possession of two districts eastward of central 
Breconshire, named Ystradyw (now the hundred of Crick- 
howell and Ewias, which skirted the base of the Black 
Mountains on the Herefordshire side. Though the bishops 
were put forward, or put themselves forward, in the dis- 
putes about these two districts, the interests of the civil 
rulers were equally involved, the real question being 
whether the districts formed part of Deheubarth, or of 
Morganwg, of which: S. David’s and Llandaff were the 
respective sees. The earliest notice of the dispute occurs 
A.D. 958 or 959, when the matter is said to have been 
submitted to the arbitration of Eadgar, king of England, 
as suzerain over Owen of Deheubarth and Morgan of 
Morganwg. If this early date can be accepted on the 
authority of the Liber Landavensis, the dispute must have 
continued for about 180 years, for it was still dragging on 
at the time of Urban’s death, AD. 1136. But we suspect 
that the dispute, whenever commenced, assumed _ its 
acute phase after the conquest of Breconshire, including 
Roman Easter and the appointment of the first Norman bishop to 
the see of St. Davids, and for this lengthened period we have only 
a few scanty and confused notices of ecclesiastical events. The 
Anglo-Saxon power was steadily encroaching on Welsh indepen- 
dence, and with it, as a natural consequence, the influence of the 
see of Canterbury over the Welsh sees. Yet it is easy to see how 
this latter may have advanced independently of the civil power, 
inasmuch as within Wales itself there was no metropolitan jurisdic- 


tion, and consequently, if occasion arose for the exercise of it, 


Canterbury was ready to step in as a matter of course” (“ Dio. Hist. 
of S. Davids,” p. 47). 
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Ystradyw, by pene Newmarch, nea ASDo > LITO: 
Thenceforth Ystradyw was united civilly with central 
Breconshire, and shared in the ecclesiastical fortunes of 
the latter, in other words, became an undoubted part of 
the diocese of S. Davids, whatever it may have been 
before. Bernard Newmarch was hardly likely to suffer 
the exercise of any other episcopal functions within his 
territory than those of his own bishop. Though the 
districts of Ystradyw and Ewias were the real bone of 
contention between the two bishops, a counter claim was 
set on foot by the bishop of Llandaff to the three com- 
motes of Gower, Kidwelly, and Carnwyllion, so as to 
throw back the diocese of S. Davids to its original boundary 
at the Tywy, and reduce it once more to the limits of Dyfed. 
Yet further, the bishop of Llandaff, as the successor of 
S. Teilo, laid claim to the possession of the churches 
dedicated to S. Teilo, within the undoubted limits of 
S. Davids diocese, together with such lands and villages 
as were reputed to have been given to that saint. The 
claim was based (we presume) on the idea of ownership as 
the essential element in church dedication. . . . These are 
the salient points of the contention between the bishops, 
which was brought to a close under the vigorous action of 
the first Norman bishop, Bernard, in favour of S. Davids ” 
Dio: Hist. of S) Davids,” pp. 56,57, 58)- Bernard’s 
action is thus described by the same authority (p. 63): 
“ Bernard distinguished himself by bringing to a successful 
issue the long-standing dispute with the see of Llandaff 
for the possession of the two ‘sleeves’ of Archenfield— 
Ystradyw (Crickhowel) and Ewias; . . . the particulars 
may be found in the pages of Liber Landavensis." 


t A book written, as its name also implies, in the interests of the 
diocese of Llandaff. 

“These records are neither better nor worse than an uncritical 
compilation by interested and unhistorical compilers, who had no 
scruple, if a title-deed was wanting, in composing one according 
to their own view of the facts” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” 


i. p. 147). 
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After years of litigation no decision was come to at Rome. 
Bernard, younger and more energetic than Urban (of 
Llandaff), retained possession of the disputed districts ; 
and, if we may accept the authority of William of 
Malmesbury, he had the right on his side. The bishops 
of Llandaff gave up the contest after Urban’s death in 
1136. The rest of Archenfield passed into the hands of 
the bishops of Hereford, and we have reason to think that 
Ewias was the subject of the boundary disputes that arose 
between the sees of S. Davids and Hereford during the 
reign of Gilbert, bishop of Hereford, about the middle of 
the twelfth century, and somewhat later in the pontificate 
of Gregory IX., A.D. 1236.” 

Haddan and Stubbs do not consider that there is any 
real evidence for the existence of an archbishop in Wales 
during the Welsh or independent period, both for other 
reasons and also for this, that the mutually independent 
position of the small Welsh kingdoms would have ren- 
dered such an office impossible. Still, it is true that a 
bishop of S. Davids is styled archbishop, but then a 
bishop of Bangor bears the same title; and it is also 
claimed by the Liber Landavensis for the bishop of 
Llandaff. The first formal claim for a Welsh metro- 
politanship was made by Bernard, who was bishop of 
S. Davids between 1115 and 1148, and it was continued 
for a long while by Geraldus Cambrensis. 


* “The very arguments of Geraldus and of the chapter of 
S. Davids on behalf of the metropolitical power of that see, raked 
together with difficulty in the end of the twelfth century, show that 
no such power had existed within the memory of men at that time, 
and that no real evidence was to be found to indicate its having 
ever existed at all; the fiction about S. Samson, the assertion 
(probable but irrevelant) that some bishops of Bangor, Llan- 
daff, and S. Asaph, had been consecrated during the eleventh 
century by the contemporary bishops of S. Davids, and the 
exaggerated language of bishop Rhyddmarch, constituting the 
sole producible support for the claims first formally advanced 
by bishop Bernard . . . And the claim of bishop Bernard, and in 
sequence to him of Geraldus, was advanced with the object of 
gaining, not rule over Wales, but freedom. from Canterbury ” 
(Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” i. p. 149). 


oy 


2 EO 
SOROS 


VII. 
THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 


OWN to the year 717 the two Churches of Dalriada 

and Pictland, which afterwards united and became 
the Church of Scotland, although the Churches of two 
distinct kingdoms, owned equally the sway of the abbey 
of Iona. During the period which ended in 717 the type 
of episcopacy termed the monastic and described by Bede 
in his History prevailed throughout the two kingdoms. 
In the year referred to the monks that looked to Iona for 
their orders and their support were expelled from Pict- 
land.2_ We are told in Haddan and Stubbs’ “ Councils” 3 
that Abernethy succeeded to the position hitherto occu- 
pied by Iona, but Skene in his “ Celtic Scotland” supposes 
Dunkeld to have succeeded Ionaand Abernethy Dunkeld.4 
We are told by Fordoun that there was a time when the 


* “ Habere solet ipsa insula (Iona) rectorem semper abbatem pres- 
byterum, cujus juri et omnis provincia et ipsi etiam episcopi 
ordine inusitato debeant esse subjecti” (Bede, iii. p. 4). 

2 “Expulsio familize Ie trans Dorsum Britannie a Nectono rege” 
(Ann. Tigh. : Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 114). 

3 ii. pt.i. p. 115 note. 

4 “The year 865 corresponds with the second year of the reign 
of Constantine, the son of Kenneth, and he seems to have trans- 
ferred the bishopric from Dunkeld to Abernethy ” (“Celtic Scotland,” 

. p. 310). 
ii. p. 310) oe pe 
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bishop of Abernethy was the only bishop in Scotland.! 
This means that there was a bishop attached to the 
Pictish Court, whose see was at Abernethy, and whose 
nominal diocese was the Pictish kingdom; for Abernethy 
was then the capital of the Picts;2 but most of the 
episcopal work must still have been performed by the 
monastic bishops. The custom of having a bishop at the 
court, to whom the whole kingdom was nominally subject, 
may well have been derived from the Northumbrian kings 
by whom the kings of Pictland seem to have been at 
times much influenced. In 736 Dalriada was for a time 
subjected to the Picts;3 but there is no reason for sup- 
posing that Angus, the Pictish king, attempted to deprive 
the monks of Jona of any further portion of their power. 
In 843 the kingdoms of Dalriada and Pictland were united 
under Kenneth MacAlpin;4 and in 849, probably as the 
result of the union, the primacy of the Scottish Church was 
removed to Dunkeld.s We cannot be certain whether at 
this date the primacy was in the hands of a monastery or 
of a bishop, that is to say, whether the peculiar Celtic 
form or the ordinary Catholic form of episcopacy pre- 
vailed ; for in 816 complaint is made by the Council of 
Cealchythe of the absence of a metropolitan among the 
Scots ;© and although at this period ‘Scotia’ was Ireland 
and not Scotland, yet the dominant race in Pictland were 
Scots, and so their Church might be termed a Scottish 
Church, and so might have been condemned by the 
Council of Cealchythe. But, at any rate, before the year 

* “Fuerunt tres electiones factze quando non fuit nisi unus solus 


episcopus in Scotia” (Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt.i. p. 116 
quoting Fordoun). 

7 “Nunc fuit locus ille sedes principalis regalis et pontificalis per 
aliquot tempora totius regni Pictorum” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 310, 
quoting the Scotichron.). 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 106, 

4 Thid., ii, pt. i. p. 106. 

5 Tbid., ii. pt. i. p. 106. 

© Ibid., iii. p. 581. 
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865 the primatial power was in the hands of a bishop, 
bearing the title of bishop of Fortrenn, and abbot of 
Dunkeld.t At Dunkeld the primacy remained from 849 
to about 906 ;? but after the latter date it was transferred 
to S. Andrews. At the same time the civil capital was 
removed from Forteviot to Scone; the two translations 
can hardly have been unconnected.3 When the primacy 
was placed at S. Andrews, the possessor of it sometimes 
took this city as the name of his see and sometimes he was 
called, or his title virtually implied that he was, the bishop 
of Alban,‘ that is, of Gaelic Scotland. As was natural, the 
latter titles became infrequent when other sees had been 
founded, and soon disappeared altogether. In extent the 


*“Tuathal mac Artguso primus episcopus Fortrenn et abbas 
Duincaillenn dormivit” (Annals of Ulster, a.p. 865 : Haddan and 
Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 143). 

? Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 142. 

Skene (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 310) considers that Abernethy 
was the see between 865 when Tuathal died and the translation to 
S. Andrews. 

The abbot of Dunkeld filled “the office of bishop of Fortrenn, 
the new kingdom acquired by the Scots. Then the bishopric 
passes to Abernethy, and the successor to the abbot who was first 
bishop, appears as princeps or superior of Dunkeld, a term which 
leaves it doubtful whether he was a cleric or a layman” (“Celtic 
Scotland,” ii. p. 337). 

“On the death of the bishop-abbot of Dunkeld, it (Abernethy) 
became the seat of the bishop of the kingdom, and three elections of 
these bishops had taken place there, when it was in its turn super- 
seded by S. Andrews” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 398). 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 144. 

4 Before a.D. 955 “Episcopus Sancti Andree,’ p. 147; A.D. 963 
“Episcopus Insularum Albee,” p. 148; a.D. 1055 “Epscob Alban,” 
p. 148; a.D. 1093 ““ Ardepscob Alban,” p. 148 ; “In Scotis summus 
episcopus,” p. 148 ; “Summus pontifex Scotiz,” p. 148 ; “ Episcopus 
Scottorum,” p. 148 (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i.). 

Fothadh, successor to Cellach, who was the first to place his see 
at S. Andrews, is himself called ‘primus episcopus Scottorum.’ 
There has been much controversy over the meaning of ‘ primus,’ 
some maintaining that it referred to time, others that it denoted the 
bishop’s position, 
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diocese was the kingdom, which at first comprised all 
modern Scotland north of the firths of Forth and Clyde, 
with the exception of Argyleshire and the Western Isles, 
which constituted the kingdom of Dalriada, although it is 
likely from his title of bishop of Fortrenn that the bishop 
exercised little authority elsewhere than between the 
firth of Forth and the Grampians. Not long after the 
time when Dalriada and Pictland were united under one 
king, the Western Isles, Caithness and Sutherland fell into 
the hands of the heathen Northmen, and were for a time 
lost both to Scotland and to Christianity. In the year in 
which the primacy was removed to S. Andrews, the 
boundaries of the kingdom were no wider. But before 
long, by an arrangement of which we do not know the 
particulars, it practically included the part of Northumber- 
land which lay to the north of the Tweed. This new 
acquisition was probably made by degrees ;! but, whether 
’ it was so or not, along with the authority of the king of 
Scots went the primacy of the bishop of S. Andrews.? 


™ “ Between 954 and 962 Edinburgh to the Pentland Hills becomes 
subject to Indulf, king of Alban, and therefore to the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Alban or ‘of the Scots.’ 

“a.p, 1018. Laodonia ceded to Malcolm II., king of Scotia, and 
transferred accordingly ecclesiastically from the see of Durham ‘to 
the Scottish bishop. 

“ According to Wallingford and Roger of Wendover Kenneth II., 
by gift of Eadgar, and therefore between 971 and 975 acquired at 
least part of Laodonia. And in that case Malcolm II. either 
pushed on the boundary, so as to include Teviotdale and the 
Merse (so Palgrave) or recovered the whole district after an inter- 
mediate loss of it (so Freeman). In either case the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of S. Andrews did not at any time include Teviotdale, 
which remained subject to Durham until about 1100, and was 
then seized by Glasgow” (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii: 
pt. i. p. 142). 

? “No successor appears to have been appointed to Fodach, the 
last native bishop of S. Andrews. . . . During this interval Scotland 
north of the Firths of Forth and Clyde was left without a bishop, 
and the conflict between the Celtic and the Saxon element in the 
population of the country probably threw the northern part of it 
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The primacy did not however extend over either Strath- 
clyde or Galloway ; for these provinces were not regarded 
as belonging to the kingdom of Scotland, though they 
were in the hands of the Scottish king. 

In the opinion of some a bishopric was founded by 
Malcolm II. in 1063 at Morthlach in Banffshire, but Bishop 
Stubbs considers that the foundation was rather of an 
episcopal monastery than of an episcopal see, and that 
a diocese did not exist until David I. transferred the 
see to Aberdeen.t By the year 1115 the sees of Moray 
and Dunkeld, as proved by episcopal signatures, were 
already founded.2 About 1130 the see of Brechin, 
according to the evidence of a charter, must have been 
founded.3 The same may be said of the sees of Ross and 
Caithness.4 Before the year 1155 there was a bishop of 
Dunblane.s About the year 1200 the bishopric of Argyle 


into too great a confusion to render any attempt to organise the 
Church possible. . . . Duncan, the eldest son of Malcolm, made over 
to the monks of Durham Tiningeham, Aldeham, .. . and ali right 
which bishop Fodan had in Broccesmuthe. These lands are in 
East Lothian, and formed part of the possessions of S. Balthere’s 
monastery of Tyningham. The allusion to the rights of bishop 
Fodan or Fothad shows that this part of Lothian, at least, had by 
this time come under the bishops of S. Andrews; and we find that 
these lands afterwards reverted to that see” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. 
pp. 366, 367). 

: “Fundata est sedes episcopalis apud Morthlach .. . et pro- 
cessu temporis translata est sedes episcopalis apud Aberdon per 
David” (Reg. Episc. Aberdon. : Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. 
pt. i. p. 90). 

2 Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. 1. p. 190. 

“ Eadmer mentions that, when Turgot was elected to S, Andrews, 
the bishop of Durham proposed that he should consecrate him 
‘associatis sibi episcopis Scotiz et Orcadarum insularum’; these 
‘episcopi Scotia’ can only have been these two bishops” (“ Celtic 
Scotland,” ii. p. 368). ; 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 216. 

4 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 217. 

5 “The ordinary title of the bishop at first was ‘episcopus Stra- 
dernensis,’ the see being probably coterminous with the earldom” 
(of Stratherne) (Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 231). 
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or Lismore was founded, being taken out of the bishopric 
of Dunkeld. About 1400 or a little later the last of the 
pre-Reformation bishoprics was formed, that of the Isles, a 


* “The bishopric of Dunkeld, prior to the thirteenth century, was 
not confined to the district of Atholl alone, with the isolated 
churches which belonged to it within the limits of other dioceses, 
but extended as far as the Western Sea, and included the districts 
stretching along its shores, from the Firth of Clyde to Loch Broom, 
and forming the great province of Arregaidhel or Argyll. It 
possessed this extensive jurisdiction as representing the primatial 
supremacy of Iona over the Columban churches, though the 
monastery of Iona itself, being within the bounds of the Norwegian 
kingdom of the Isles, came to belong to the metropolitan diocese of 
Trondhjem” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 406). 

“The districts belonging to the bishopric of Dunkeld, which lay 
to the west of the great range of Drumalban were, about the year 
1200, separated from it and formed into a new bishopric termed first 
that of Argyll, and afterwards that of Lismore. Canon Mylne, of 
Dunkeld, tells us in his‘‘ Lives of the Bishops, that John, called the 
Scot, but an Englishman by birth, was elected bishop in 1167, and 
that he divided the diocese of Dunkeld, and obtained letters from 
the pope constituting his chaplain Eraldus, bishop of Argyll. The 
name is no doubt the Norwegian Harald, which had become 
naturalised among the Gael in the form of Arailt or Erailt. The 
seat of the bishopric appears to have been fixed first in the district 
of Mucarn or Muckairn on the south side of Loch Etive, which 
belonged in property to the bishop of Dunkeld, and here his 
church bore the name of Killespeckerrill or the church of bishop 
Erailt. . . . A few years later it was resolved to remove the seat of 
the bishopric, probably for greater security, to the island of Lismore. 
In this island a Columban monastery had been founded by S. 
Lughadh of Moluoc, but, like many others, it had become secularised, 
and the possessions of the monastery, including the territory on the 
mainland, which had formed part of the Abthania or abbey lands—a 
name corrupted into Appin—had now passed into the hands of. the 
great lords of Lorn. Like the abbacy of Glendochart, the only 
vestige of its former character was the existence of a family of 
hereditary custodiers of the old bishop’s crozier, called bachuill 
more. . . . In order to carry this resolution into effect, the bishop 
of the Isles, within whose diocese the island of Lismore was, 
prays the pope to relieve him from the care of this episcopal church, 
which, he says, from the perverseness of the times had been brought 
into a state of extreme destitution; and the pope addresses a 
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district which had hitherto been considered within the 
diocese of Man, and had sometimes given its name as the 
title of that see. 

The two great founders of the episcopal system of 
medieval Scotland were Alexander I. and his brother 
David I. In this we cannot but see the influence of their 
mother, S. Margaret. From these two kings most of the 
Scottish sees took their origin. Alexander founded the 
sees of Moray? and Dunkeld. The bishop of the former 


mandate to the bishop of Moray, in the year 1236, directing him 
to dissever the Church of Lismore from the bishopric of the Isles, in 
order that another bishop might be placed there. Lismore now 
became the seat of the bishop, and the designation became changed 
from that of Argyll to that of Lismore” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. 
Pp. 408, 409). 

In 1249, Innocent IV., directs the bishops of Glasgow and 
Dunblane, as the seat of the bishopric was now situated in a certain 
island in the sea, and almost inaccessible from the stormy channel, 
across which the people could not pass without danger, to transfer 
it to a more convenient site. No attempt was made to carry out the 
mandate ; but before 1251 the position of the bishop in Lismore 
was improved by the institution of a cathedral chapter (see “Celtic 
Scotland,” ii. p. 410). 

* “In the reign of James I., the see of the Isles was separated from 
Man. The bishop of the Isles took his seat in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1430” (“ Hist. of the Scottish Church,” by Stephen, i. p. 455). 

“Bishop John (of Man and the Isles) is said to have died in 1380. 
It has been supposed that on his decease the diocese was divided, 
and that Robert Waldby, afterwards archbishop of Dublin, became 
the English bishop of Man, and John the Scottish bishop of the Isles. 
I have not been able to ascertain the exact truth of this statement ; 
but it would rather appear that Robert was nominated bishop of 
Man, that on his translation to the metropolitan see of Leinster John 
was appointed his successor, and that the Island diocese was still 
united. It increases the improbability of a separate see at this time, 
that the Lords of the Isles who ruled over what is called the Scottish 
part of the diocese were in close alliance with the English sovereign, 
by whom they were supported in their attempts to throw off the 
supremacy of the kings of Scotland” (Grub’s “Hist. of the Ch. of 
Scotland,” i. p. 360). 

2 a.D. 1107 (“ Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 370). 
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presided over the province of Moray 1—the part of Scotland 
where the Norwegian and the Englishman were of least 
account, where the Celtic influence was strongest, and 
where, from time to time, armed protests had been made 
against the tendency of Scottish kings towards English 
novelties. The bishop of Moray was intended to act as 
a link between Moray and Linlithgow, but his not 
possessing a fixed see-town for many years goes to prove 
that, from the political point of view, he was at first of 
little account. The town finally fixed upon as the see-town 
was Elgin. The bishopric, roughly speaking, extended 
from the Spey to the Dornoch firth and the west coast ; 
but the latter was practically outside the bishopric, being 
at this time in the hands of the Northmen. 

The second bishopric founded by Alexander was that 
of Dunkeld. In days gone by this title had been held by 
the primate of Scotland, or rather he had been bishop of 
Fortrenn and abbot of Dunkeld; but the primacy had 


* “The districts beyond the Spey were at this time so little under 
the influence of the Crown, and their connection with what formed 
the kingdom proper so slender, that the position of a bishop of 
Moray, appointed by the king, can have been little more than 
nominal, . . . The low-lying portion of its territory, extending along 
the south shore of the Moray Firth from the Spey westward, with 
its fertile soil and its temperate air, must always have formed an 
attractive position for ecclesiastical establishments ; and in that 
part of it which lies between the Spey and the Findhorn three 
churches come now rather prominently forward. These are the 
churches of Brennach or Birnie, Spyny and Kenedor. . . . It was 
not till the time of Bricius, the sixth bishop of Moray, who filled 
that position from 1203 to 1222 that the bishops had any fixed 
residence in the diocese. They are said before his time to have had 
their episcopal seat in one or other of the three churches of Birnie, 
Spyny and Kenedor. When Bricius became bishop in 1203, he fixed 
his cathedral at Spyny, and founded a chapter of eight secular 
canons, giving to his cathedral a constitution founded on the usage 
of Lincoln, which he ascertained by a mission to England. After his 
death the seat of the bishopric was removed to Elgin” (“Celtic 
Scotland,” ii. pp. 369, 370). 

? Haddan and Stubbs, “Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 143. 
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been transferred to S. Andrews, and the possessions of the 
bishop who was also the abbot had fallen into the hands 
of the king as the descendant of the lay abbot. The 
refounded bishopric comprised the lay abbacies of Dunkeld, 
Dull, and Glendochart, or the northern and western parts 
of Perthshire along with the district which afterwards 
became the bishopric of Argyle; and, as the abbey of 
Dunkeld was regarded as the successor of the abbey of 
Iona, the new bishopric possessed within other dioceses 
disconnected parishes which represented old Columban 
foundations.t 

We are told by Ailred of Rivaux that, whereas David I. 
found on his accession in the whole kingdom of Scotland 
three or four bishops only, he left nine at his death, 
counting the ancient ones which he restored as well as the 
new ones which he founded.2 The diocese of Rosemarky 
or Ross he brought into existence by dividing the diocese 
of Moray, which was also the province of Moray, into two 
parts. The act was perhaps as much political as ecclesi- 
astical in its object ; for Moray was the most turbulent of 
the Scottish provinces. The see-town was Rosmarkyn or 


* “Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 371. 

2 “ Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 376. 

“The bishoprics which he found at his accession were those of 
S. Andrews, Moray, and Dunkeld, to which Ailred, probably with 
some hesitation, adds Glasgow” (“ Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 377). 

David reconstituted the diocese of Glasgow while earl of Strath- 
clyde under his brother : 

“This diocese he restored about the year 1115, and caused an 
inquisition to be made by the elders and wise men of Cumbria into 
the lands and churches which formerly belonged to the see of 
Glasgow. In this document, which has been preserved and which 
may be placed in the year 1120 or 1121, its framers relate the 
foundation of the church of Glasgow by S. Kentigern, and that he 
was succeeded by several bishops in the see ; but that the confusion 
and revolutions of the country at length destroyed all traces of the 
church and almost of Christianity, till the restoration of the bishopric 
by earl David. ... The bishopric as reconstituted after the informa- 
tion derived from this inquisition, extended from the Clyde on the 
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Rosemarky.t The diocese of Aberdeen is generally sup- 
posed to have been founded by king David. Fordoun 
states that an episcopal see was constituted at Morthlach 
by Malcolm II.2 who died in 1034, as a token of thank- 
fulness for a victory over the Norwegians; but another 
authority gives the honour to Malcolm IJL., and the year 
as 1063 ;3 but whether the founder was the great-grand- 
father or the great-grandson, both Skene and Stubbs 
regard the foundation referred to as that of an episcopal 
monastery.5 The diocese of Aberdeen included the earl- 
doms of Mar and Buchan. Another of David’s bishoprics 
was that of Caithness. This district was at the time in 
Norwegian hands, though the king of Scots was its 
suzerain.?7 The principal church of the diocese was at 


north to the Solway Firth and the March with England on the south, 

and from the western boundary of Lothian on the east to the river 

Urr on the west ; and it included Teviotdale, which had remained 

a part of the diocese of Durham while the Lothian churches north 

of the Tweed were transferred to S. Andrews, and which was now _ 
reclaimed as properly belonging to Glasgow” (“ Celtic Scotland,” ii. 

P- 375). 

x “Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 378. ? “Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 378. 

3 Haddan and Stubbs, “ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 154. 

* Crinan, lay abbot of Dunkeld, married the daughter of Malcolm 
II. (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 392). They had a son, Duncan, who 
was the father of Malcolm III. (“ Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 408). 

5 “That a bishopric was founded then by Malcolm II. is clearly 
at variance with the undoubted fact that there was at that time but 
one bishop in Scotland, whose seat was at S. Andrews, and who was 
termed the Epscop Albain or Episcopus Scottorum ; and the five 
documents which contain the Aberdeen tradition have been shown 
by the learned editor of the Chartulary to be unquestionably spuri- 
ous” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 379). 

“The foundation was apparently that of an episcopal monastery, 
rather than of an episcopal see, a diocese with jurisdiction over it 
not existing until David transferred the see to Aberdeen” (Haddan 
and Stubbs, ‘‘ Councils,” ii. pt. i. p. 154). 

® “ Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 378. 

7 “This great district which comprised both the modern counties 
of Caithness and Sutherland, and extended from the Dornoch to the 
Pentland Firth, was at this time in the possession of the Norwegian 
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Dornoch. The other two dioceses founded by David I 
were those of Brechin and Dunblane. Skene sees good 
reason for believing that they were composed of the 
remains of the old Pictish bishopric of Abernethy, and 
that they were founded for the benefit of the Pictish popu- 
lation which as yet kept itself distinct from the Scots. It 
is at least certain that the manner in which the three 
dioceses of Dunblane, Brechin, and S. Andrews run into 
each other is very remarkable, and demands explanation. 
The organisation of the Scottish Church, as it was in the 


earl of Orkney; and though he held the earldom of Caithness 
nominally under the Crown of Scotland, its connection with the 
Scottish kingdom was as yet but a slight one. The erection of it 
into a diocese and the appointment of a bishop by the king of 
Scotland, could have had little reality in them, till they were accepted 
by the Norwegian earl; and David appears to have provided his 
new bishop with the means of supporting his position by conferring 
upon him the church of the Holy Trinity at Dunkeld with its posses- 
sions. .. . Towards the end of David’s reign Andrew probably 
obtained a footing in Caithness, as he made over this church to the 
monks of Dunfermline ; and we find his immediate successors, John 
and Adam, living in Caithness and claiming certain subsidies from 
the people” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 382). 

t See map in “ Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 419. 

“The two bishoprics of Brechin and Dunblane were probably 
formed from the remains of the old Pictish bishopric of Abernethy, 
in so far as the churches which had been subject to it had not been 
absorbed by the growing bishopric of S. Andrews which immediately 
succeeded it. We may infer this from the facts that though Aber- 
nethy was within the limits of the diocese of S. Andrews and 
surrounded on all sides by her churches, it belonged ecclesiastically 
to the diocese of Dunblane; that Abernethy was dedicated to S. 
Bridget, and that we find a Panbride in the diocese of Brechin and 
a Kilbride in that of Dunblane, indicating that the veneration of the 
patroness of Abernethy had extended to other churches included in 
these dioceses. Abernethy, too, was the last of the bishoprics which 
existed while the kingdom ruled over by the Scottish dynasty was 
still called the kingdom of the Picts, while that of S. Andrews was 
more peculiarly associated with the Scots ; and it was in Stratherne 
and in the northern part of Angusand in the Mearns that the Pictish 
population lingered longest distinct from that of the Scots ; while 
the latter had their main seat in the central region consisting of the 
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later days of David I., remained substantially the same? 
until the Reformation. But for some reason the kings 
following him made a difference between bishopric and 
bishopric; although the bishops were nine, there was a 
representative body of bishops seven in number, the two 
omitted being the holders of the sees which had not been 
founded by king David. 

When David made his ecclesiastical changes, the northern 
portion of that district of Argyle3 which extended from 
the Mull of Kyntire to a point much further to the north 
than the northern limit of the present county of Argyle, 
reaching in fact to Loch Broom, and thus including the 
western part of Inverness-shire and Ross-shire, had been 


rest of Angus, Gowrey, Fife, and Fothrif. The two bishoprics of 
Dunblane and Brechin on the one hand and that of S. Andrews on 
the other to some extent represented what had at one time been the 
main territory occupied by the two populations” (“ Celtic Scotland,” 
ii. p. 397). 

* “Tn this bull (of 1188 recognising the independence of the 
Scottish Church) the Church is said to contain the following epis- 
copal sees: S. Andrews, Glasgow, Dunkeld, Dunblane, Brechin, 
Aberdeen, Moray, Ross, and Caithness—that of Candida Casa or 
Whithern remaining subject to the archbishop of York; and these 
nine bishoprics are obviously the episcopal sees referred to by 
Ailred of Rivaux, when he states that king David found at his 
accession only three or four bishops, and founded or restored so 
many as to leave nine at his death” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. 
p. 396). 

* “The organisation of the Church under a diocesan episcopacy 
was thus completed during the lifetime of king David ; and during 
the subsequent reigns we find the occasional appearance of a repre- 
sentative body of seven bishops, in obvious connection with that 
other body termed the seven earls of Scotland. The seven bishops 
of Scotland appear to have consisted of the bishops of S. Andrews 
and Glasgow and the five bishops added by king David himself 
during his reign, omitting the bishops of Dunkeld and Moray whose 
bishoprics had been restored in the previous reign of Alexander I.” 
(“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 397). 

5 For its boundaries see “Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 78 For the 
map of ancient Arregaithel or Argyle see first page of “Celtic 
Scotland” (iii.). 
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lately annexed to the earldom of Ross, and when the 
first bishop of Ross was appointed, it became a part of his 
bishopric.t But South Argyle was still practically inde- 
pendent of Scotland, and remained so until the defeat of 
Somerled in 1164. The bishop of Dunkeld might before 
that date regard it as forming part of his diocese, but his 
authority, if it existed at all, must have been slight, and 
was probably contested by the abbey of Iona. The result, 
however, of the battle of Renfrew in 1164, must have 
placed southern Argyle within his jurisdiction. This may 
be inferred from the fact, that, a little more than thirty 
years later, we find him constituting it a separate bishopric. 
The bishopric of Argyle, according to Skene, extended 
northwards as far as the district opposite the Isle of Skye.? 
Its northern boundary was thus not very different from 
the northern boundary of the descendants of Somerled, 
and may have implied that it comprised the lands over 
which the Macdonalds once held the suzerainty ; or the 
bishopric may have extended as far north as the juris- 
diction of the abbey of Iona. The country to the north 
of this belonged to the abbey of Applecross, and was 
attached to the bishopric of Ross. 


* For map of the diocese of Ross see “Celtic Scotland,” ii. 
p. 418. 

? For map of the diocese of Argyle, see “Celtic Scotland,” ii. 
p. 418. 

3 “The possessions of this monastery (Applecross) were very ex- 
tensive, and comprehended the entire district extending along the 
shores of the Western Sea from Loch Carron on the south to Loch 
Broom on the north” (“Celtic Scotland,” ii. p. 411). 
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UFFRAGAN bishops have been employed in Eng- 
land almost from the very first?; the Acts of 
English Councils of the eighth and of later centuries 
against the intrusion of bishops of the Irish Church are 
witnesses to this. Even in very early times there was 


* “Neither the name nor the office of suffragan is to be found in 
the history of the English Church before the Conquest. The first 
trace of one seems to be in a.D. 1240. But from the end of the 
thirteenth century to the time of Henry VIII. there seems to have 
been a pretty regular succession of suffragans in most dioceses” 
(Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” i. p. 77). 

This seems at first sight to contradict the statement in the text ; 
but see Phillimore’s definition of ‘suffragan’ and his distinction 
between suffragans, chorepiscopi, episcopi regionarii, and episcopi 
titulares (pp. 75, 76, 77). At any rate the office existed before the 
Conquest, if the name did not. The episcopi regionarii were, 
according to Phillimore, “missionary bishops in subordination and 
rendering assistance to the diocesan bishops.” In the common 
acceptation of the word these bishops were suffragans ; and in this 
sense there were certainly suffragan bishops in England before the 
Conquest. It is remarked (Phillimore’s “Eccl. Law,” i. p. 77) that 
in a less proper sense all the provincial bishops with respect to the 
archbishop are sometimes called his suffragans. To this we may 
add that in a sense, which was perhaps also less proper, the 
regionary bishops before the Conquest, who were subordinate to 
the diocesan bishops, might be called their suffragans. 

For the question whether the chorepiscopi were what are com- 


monly termed suffragan bishops, or only in- priest’s orders, see 
382 
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some excuse for the use of suffragans ; for English dioceses 
have always been large,t sometimes very large; but in 
later days, when the duties of English bishops had been 
enlarged, and to a great extent secularised, the presence 
of a suffragan in a diocese was in the highest degree 
necessary. He would often be the non-resident bishop of 
an Irish see; sometimes he would come from Wales or 
from the Continent; at other times he would have been 
consecrated within the diocese within which he laboured. 
His title might be that either of an existing see or of one 
in partibus infidelium, Yf already a bishop, political 
reasons might be the cause of his deserting his own 
diocese, or he might have others which were not so public. 
For many centuries the suffragans of English diocesan 
bishops continued to come, if we may judge by their titles, 
from almost every Christian land, and to exhibit, we may 
be sure, the greatest variety in their antecedents. The 
first attempt to regulate the supply of them,? if we exclude 
the above-mentioned Acts of early English Councils, 
seems to have come from Henry VIII. In 1534 was 
passed an Act for nomination of Suffragans3 In it the 


Stephens’ “ Eccl. Stat.,” vol. i. pp. 188, 189. The conclusion come 
to is that, whatever may have been the case elsewhere, in England 
at least the chorepiscopi were actual bishops. 

For the difference between a suffragan and a coadjutor see 
Stephens’ “Eccl. Stat.” vol. i. pp. 188, 354. 

On the question whether suffragans sat in the Lower House of 
Convocation or not see Stephens’ “ Eccl. Stat.,” vol. i. p. 190. 

*In Charles II.’s declaration immediately before his restoration 
one head is as follows: ‘“ Because the dioceses, especially some of 
them, are thought to be of too large extent, we will appoint such a 
number of suffragan bishops in every diocese as shall be sufficient 
for the due performance of their work” (Stephens’ “ Eccl. Stat.,” 
vol. i. p. 188). 

2 “No provision hitherto hath been made for suffragans which 
have been accustomed to be had within this realm for the more 
speedy administration of the Sacraments and other good whole- 
some and devout things” (Stat. 26 Hen. VIII. c. 14). 

3 Stat. 26 Hen, VIII, c. 14 (Stephens’ “ Eccl. Stat.,” vol. i.). 
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towns of Thetford, Ipswich, Colchester, Dover, Guildford, 
Southampton, Taunton, Shaftesbury, Molton, Marlborough, 
Bedford, Leicester, Gloucester, Shrewsbury, Bristow, Pen- 
reth, Bridgwater, Nottingham, Grantham, Hull, Hunting- 
don, Cambridge, Pereth,t Berwick, S. Germains in Corn- 
wall, and the Isle of Wight were “taken and accepted for 
sees of bishops to be made in this realm and in Wales.” 2 
The Act contains several points worth noticing; it was 
within the right of any bishop to have a suffragan 3; but it 
was necessary for him to present to the king two names, 
of which the king took his choice; and the king could 
give to the suffragan a title taken from any one of the 
above-named towns, whether it was in the diocese or not, 
provided that it was in the same province as the diocese.4 
For many years after the passing of the Act suffragans 
seem to have been numerous in England, but for some 
reason they disappeared at the beginning of the s@ateenth 
century; Stern, bishop of Colchester, living in 1606, was 
one of the last, if not the last. From the remarks of Dr. 
Gibson upon their disappearance it would seem that it was — 
occasioned either by the undue jealousy which the dio- 


*In Pembrokeshire, diocese of St. Davids, archdeaconry of 
Cardigan, deanery of Emlyn (Phillimore’s “Eccl. Law,” i. p. 77). 

2 Bristol and Gloucester were soon after made full sees. No 
suffragan was appointed for Rochester, Chester, Chichester, Here- 
ford, or Lichfield, as the dioceses then were (Phillimore’s “ Eccl. 
AWD) ; 

3 “ Every archbishop and bishop of this realm, and of Wales and 
elsewhere within the king’s dominion being disposed to have any 
suffragan ” (Stat. 26 Hen. VIII. c. 14). 

4 Accordingly the bishop of London had a suffragan with the title 
of Bedford ; the bishop of Ely another with the title of Colchester ; 
and the bishop of S. Asaph a third with the title of Shaftesbury 
(Stephens’ “Eccl. Stat.,” vol. i. p. 188, note). 

John Bird, abbot of Chester, was in 1537 consecrated as “ John of 
Penrith,” to assist Lee, bishop of Lichfield (“ Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,’ 
Pp. 200). 

A titular bishop of Shrewsbury was consecrated in 1537, but for 
work elsewhere (“ Dio. Hist. of Lichfield,” p. 202). 
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cesan bishops entertained for them, or by their intruding 
themselves into the rights which had been reserved for the 
diocesan bishops.t In 1870, however, the office was re- 
vived under the Statute in the persons of the bishops of 
Nottingham and Dover, and since that year more have 
been consecrated. 

By 51 and 52 Vict. c. 56 (amending the Act of Henry 
VIITI.), “such other towns as” the queen “ may by Order 
in Council direct shall be taken and accepted for sees of 
bishops suffragans as if they had been included in that 
Act.” 2 

It would seem that on the demise of or translation of 
the diocesan, the commission given by him to the 
suffragan is void, and renewed or not according to the 
pleasure of his successor (Phillimore’s “Eccl. Law,” i. 
D277) 

There is no doubt, Bishop Gibson says, but that the 
persons received to be suffragan bishops in England 
before the making of the Act of Henry VIII. were con- 
fined to the exercise of such powers as they had com- 
mission for from time to time; and therefore the limiting 
thém to such commissions here was only a continuance of 
them in their former state (Phillimore’s “Eccl. Law,” i. 
pir 7s): 

* Dr. Gibson (Codex, 136) observes: “This was one of the last 
suffragan bishops (if not the last) upon the foot of this act, and the 
act being still in force as much as ever, and having so effectually 
restrained suffragans from any possibility, almost, of encroaching 
upon their bishops, or being uneasy to them, and the institution 
also being of such evident use in large dioceses, and under infirm 
and aged bishops, especially for the work of confirmation, it is 
humbly referred to the wisdom of our Governors, to inquire for 
what causes they have been so long disused, and to consider how 
far the revival of them would be serviceable to the Church of 
Christ.” 

By the Canons of 1603 suffragans are presumed to be in existence 
and to aid the bishops in conferring orders and visitation of their 


dioceses (Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” i. p. 79). 
2 Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” i. p. 80. 
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By Henry’s Act no suffragans “shall take or perceive 
any manner of profit of the places and sees whereof they 
shall be named, nor use, have, or execute any jurisdiction 
or episcopal power or authority within their said sees” 
(Phillimore’s “Eccl. Law,” i. p. 79). The suffragan for 
the better maintenance of his dignity may have two 
benefices with cure. This Act was repealed by Queen 
Mary and revived by Elizabeth (Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” 
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x. 
DIOCESAN CHANGES IN HENRY VIII.’S REIGN. 


HE scheme for providing suffragan bishops through- 

out England was followed in a few years by a 
scheme for the constitution of new dioceses. Both schemes 
could not have been carried out in their entirety, as the 
one interfered with the other. Asa matter of fact, neither 
scheme was brought to a fulfilment. The reason why 
Henry VIII. promoted the second, which only cut the 
ground from under the first, is probably to be found in the 
fact that, having acquired by the plunder of the monas- 
teries a large extent of lands and an enormous sum of 
money, and having squandered much on his pleasures and 
his favourites, he considered it necessary to devote at least 
a part of his new acquisitions to good works, in order that 
public opinion might be thereby satisfied. Accordingly a 
bill was brought into the House of Lords in 1539 for 
empowering the king to erect new bishoprics.: By it the 

* Stat. 31 Hen. VIII. c. 9 (Stephen’s “ Eccl. Law,” i. p. 236). 

The preamble sets forth: “that the idleness and immorality of 
the religious was not unknown ; that therefore their houses might 
be put to a more serviceable account, that the Scriptures might be 
better set forth, children bred to learning, and scholars maintained 
in the universities ; old servants disabled furnished with a support ; 
almhouses better provided; Greek, Hebrew, and Latin lectures 


encouraged with good salaries, &c.” (Collier’s “ Eccl. Hist.,” pt. ii. 
387 
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king’s highness was authorised to make by his letters 
patent under the great seal what number of new sees he 
wished, and to settle the endowments and the extent of 
the districts. This second scheme to improve and 
strengthen the English episcopate was, like its pre- 
decessor, a large one, but it was never carried out; the 
want of money was alone sufficient to prevent its fulfil- 
ment; for, as Collier remarks, what Henry snatched with 
one hand from the monasteries, he threw away with the 
other on his courtierst In the Cotton Library there is a 
list drawn up by the king of the “ byshoppryches to be new 
made,” and of the abbeys in which their sees were to be 
placed. From it we learn that the county of Essex was to 
have Waltham Abbey; Hertfordshire, S. Albans; Bed- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire, Dunstable, Newenham, 
and Elnestowe; Oxfordshire and Berkshire, Osney and 
Thame; Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire, Peter- 
borough ; Middlesex, Westminster; Leicestershire and 
Rutlandshire, Leicester; Gloucestershire, S. Peter’s, 
Gloucester ; Lancashire, Fountains and the archdeaconry 
of Richmond; Suffolk, Bury S. Edmunds; Staffordshire 
and Salop, Shrewsbury ; Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, 
Welbeck, Worksop, and Thurgarton ; Cornwall, Launceston, 
Bodmin, and Wardreth.2 Of the places named in this list, 
Westminster, Gloucester, Peterborough, and Osney became 
sees of actual bishoprics; Bristol, which had been on the 
list of suffragan sees, was added to them. These were all 
in the province of Canterbury. At the same time the 
province of York, which had not been treated of in the list 
of “bishoprics to be new made,” but which was to have 
obtained suffragan sees, received another bishopric, that of 
bk. 3). Dean Hook (“ Lives of Archbishops,” N.S. i. p. 81) puts the 
best interpretation on Henry’s action: “It occurred to him (the 
king) that an increase in the episcopate was the most proper mode 
of expending the surplus revenue.” 
* Collier’s “ Eccl. Hist.,” pt. ii. bk. 3. 
? Collier’s “Eccl. Hist,” pt. i1., bk. 3. 
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Chester,t and an increase of its territory at the expense of 
the sister province. The see of Westminster was the first 
of the six new sees. Its foundation took place in 1540.2 
The see of Gloucester was founded in 1541. The see of 
Peterborough was also founded in 1541. It comprised the 
shires of Northampton, Rutland, and Leicester. If Henry’s 
original project of founding twenty-one new sees had been 
carried out, the see of Peterborough would have possessed 
Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire ; and the counties 
of Rutland and Leicester would have formed another 
bishopric. The see of Osney was founded in 1542. The 
title, however, was almost at once changed to that of 
Oxford.3 The see of Bristol was founded in 1542. It 
was given a peculiarity among English sees, in that by far 
the larger portion of its diocese was severed from it; for 
the diocese comprised the deanery of Bristol and the 
county of Dorset. The see of Chester was founded in 
1541.4 S. Werburg’s monastery was to receive the name 


*“ More credit is given to Henry than he deserves for having 
established six new sees. .. . These were old monastic establish- 
ments. Henry seized a portion of their property, and left but a 
scanty provision for the new foundations when the monks or canons 
regular were changed into prebendaries” (Hook’s “ Lives of Arch- 
bishops,” I.N.S., p. 81). 

2 Here “the abbot was converted into a dean... . This prelate 
was entitled ‘the bishop of Westminster,’ and the diocese included 
the whole of Middlesex, except Fulham, so that he was in fact the 
chief prelate of the metropolis. . . . The diocese after ten years was 
merged in the see of London. .. . From this temporary see arose 
the title of the ‘city’ of Westminster ” (“ Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,” by Stanley, p. 396). 

3 Robert King, late abbot of Osney, was made bishop of Oxford- 
shire with Osney abbey as his cathedral. Shortly after, the see was 
moved to Christchurch, Oxford (see Gasquet’s “ Henry VIII. and 
the English Monasteries,” ii. pp. 444, 445). 

4 “Tt may not be improper to take notice of a mistake concerning 
the year when the bishopric of Chester was founded, which was not 
done till two years after the time supposed by our learned historian 
(bishop Burnet). This see was not erected till the year 1541, and 
therefore the commission granted to the bishop of Chester, for 
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of the church of Christ and the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
to become the Cathedral. The county of Chester and 
Lancashire, as far north as the river Ribble, were cut off 
from the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield. To these 
districts the archdeaconry of Richmond, which hitherto 
had belonged to the Church of York, was attached, and 
the three districts became together the diocese of Chester. 
At the same time the new diocese and the diocese of 
Man were united to the province and archbishopric of 
York.t 

Besides the changes in the diocesan boundaries brought 
about by the erection of new dioceses and the consequent 
diminution of some of the old ones, there were in Henry 
VIII.’s reign changes within some of the dioceses with 
respect to their see-towns ; thus by Stat. 33 Hen. VIII. 
c. 30 (A.D. 1541) “the dean and chapter of Lichfield shall 
be for ever the entire and sole chapter of the bishopric of 
Coventry and Lichfield, whereof the prior and covent of 
the dissolved priory of Coventry were heretofore the moiety 
or half part.” Again, by Stat. 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. 'c. 15 
(A.D. 1542-1543) “the dean and chapter of Wells shall be 
for ever the entire and sole chapter of the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells, whereof the prior and covent of the 
dissolved monastery of S. Peter and S. Paul of Bath were 
heretofore the half part.” 

It would seem that the order of precedence among the 
English bishops was not definitely settled until Henry 
VIII’s reign; for by Stat. Hen. VIII. c. 10 (A.D. 1539) 
“for placing of the Lords” it was arranged that after 
Canterbury should come York, then London, then Durham, 
then Winchester, and then all the other bishops of both 


taking the surrender of the monastery of Hammond in Shropshire, 
was granted to the bishop of Lichfield, that place being within his 
diocese, and he commonly called “bishop of Chester” (Collier’s 
SRO CCIE ELISt. ta DusmilamD ma). 

* See Stat, 33) Hen. Villnc ai, 
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provinces of Canterbury and York ‘after their ancienties 
as it hath been accustomed.’ By canon law bishops ranked 
according to the date of their consecration. This was 
also made the rule of the English Church by the Council 
of Hertford in 673.2 But in William I.’s time by the 
Council of London an alteration was made, or rather, 
while the principle was retained, certain sees were allowed 
a precedence which long custom had given them3 But 
the Council of London made no mention in this connection 
of the see of Durham; perhaps its position as the see of 
a palatine bishop precluded it from all comparison with 
other sees. The Statute of 31 Henry VIII. seems to have 
been the first public document which undertook to compare 
the bishop of Durham with other bishops. 

The religious changes of Henry VIII’s reign wrought 
great alterations in the organisation of many English 
cathedrals, but more so in some than in others. Certain 
cathedrals were served by secular canons, and in this 
atrangement the Reformation made no change. From 
this fact these cathedrals have since been called those of 
the Old Foundation. The remaining cathedrals were 
served by monks or canons regular, and these have been 


* Extract from the Council of London: “Ex concilio Toletano 
quarto, Milevitano atque Bracharensi, statutum est, ut singuli secun- 
dum ordinationis suz tempora sedeant, przeter eos qui ex antiqua 
consuetudine sive suarum ecclesiarum privilegiis digniores sedes 
habeant” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 67). 

2 “Ut nullus episcoporum se preeferat alteri per ambitionem, sed 
omnes agnoscant tempus et ordinem consecrationis suze” (Haddan 
and Stubbs, “ Councils,” iii. p. 120). 

3 “Interrogati sunt senes et ztate provecti, quid vel ipsi vidissent, 
vel a majoribus atque antiquioribus veraciter ac probabiliter ipsi 
audissent, Super quo responso petitz sunt indutiz ac concessz 
usque in crastinum. Crastina autem die concorditer perhibuere 
quod Eboracensis archiepiscopus ad dexteram Dorobernensis sedere 
debeat, Lundoniensis episcopus ad sinistram, Wentanus juxta Ebora- 
censem. Si vero Eboracensis desit, Lundoniensis ad dexteram, 
Wentanus ad sinistram” (“Gesta Pont.,” p. 67). 
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Gaia veiteaeele of the Ren Foundation as Henry sup- 
pressed the monastic chapters and formed chapters of 
secular clergy. The same title is also applied to those 
cathedrals which Henry himself founded.t But when, as 
was the case in the latter part of Henry VIIIs reign, all 
the English cathedrals were served by secular canons 


* “The cathedral churches of the Old Foundation are those 
which have a chapter whose foundation is older than the changes 
made under Henry VIII. Those of the New Foundation are those 
whose chapters, in their present form, date from the time of Henry 
VIII. or later. But this difference does not imply anything as to the 
date of the original foundation of these churches. For Canterbury, 
the mother church of all England, and Rochester and Winchester, 
two of the oldest suffragan sees of the province of Canterbury, all 
rank among churches of the New Foundation. The reason is this. 
In the earliest times of English Christianity it would seem that a less 
rigid distinction was drawn than was done afterwards between the 
regular clergy, those who had taken monastic vows, and the secular 
clergy who had not. When the two classes came to be more 
strictly distinguished, some of the cathedral churches were served 
by regulars and some by seculars, and in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries we find various instances in which, in various 
cathedral and other churches, seculars were displaced to make way 
for regulars, and, more rarely, regulars displaced to make way for 
seculars. Thus in the thirteenth century several of the English 
cathedral churches, including the metropolitan church of Canter- 
bury, were served by monks or regular clergy, who, except at Carlisle, 
where they were Austin Canons, were everywhere of the Benedictine 
order. But in the metropolitan church of York and in several other 
churches the secular canons still kept possession. In two cases, 
that of Bath and Wells and that of Coventry and Lichfield, the 
bishop had two cathedral churches, and consequently two chapters. 
In each of these cases, the original seat of the bishop at Wells and 
at Lichfield respectively, kept their secular canons, while the 
churches of Bath and Coventry were regular. Those churches 
which were served by secular canons in the thirteenth century have 
kept their foundation ever since pretty much as they were then 
settled. They are therefore called churches of the Old Foundation. 
But those which were served by monks were suppressed under 
Henry VIII. along with the other monasteries, but all of them, 
except Bath and Coventry, were refounded by Henry with chapters 
of secular canons. These then, together with the churches in which 
Henry founded bishoprics for the first time, are the cathedral 
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there was still a difference between the two classes of 
cathedrals. In those of the Old Foundation there were 
canons residentiary and canons non-residentiary, the former, 
though far fewer in number, holding nearly all the power. 
In those of the New Foundation there was no distinction 
between canons and canons. The duty of residence, and 
all other duties and rights, were shared by all equally. 


churches of the New Foundation. To these we may add the 
churches of Ripon and Manchester, which have been raised to 
cathedral rank in our own time. The churches, then, of the Old 
Foundation, those whose constitution has not been essentially 
changed since the thirteenth century, are the metropolitan church 
of York and the cathedral churches of London, Lincoln, Lichfield, 
Hereford, Wells, Salisbury, Exeter, and Chichester, together with 
the churches of the four Welsh bishoprics, S. Davids, Llandaff, 
Bangor, and S. Asaph. I may add that the custom of having 
cathedral churches served by regulars was almost, though not quite, 
peculiar to England. The English churches of the Old Foundation 
are therefore those whose history and constitution have most in 
common with the churches of Scotland, Ireland, and Western 
Christendom generally” (Essay on Cathedrals, by Freeman, p. 139). 

* “We may suppose that they (the New Foundations) represent 
the practical state into which the Old Foundations had come in the 
days of Henry and Cranmer. The numbers of the new capitular 
bodies are much smaller than the old, ranging from four canons to 
twelve, instead of from twelve to fifty” (Essay on Cathedrals, 


p- 158). 


AG 
ud 
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DIOCESAN CHANGES IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


URING the present century there has been a strong 

movement in favour of an increase in the number of 
the bishops and of a diminution in the size of the dioceses. 
In the motive from which it took its rise and has been 
continued it compares very favourably with the movement 
of the sixteenth century, which had the same objects in- 
view ; in Henry VIII.’s reign diocesan changes were made 
because, in view of the money received by the Crown, 
something had to be done; at the present day similar 
changes are made because, in view of the increase of the 
population, something ought to be done.. Matters are still 
far from being in an ideal state or in the state which the 
bishops of Bede’s day were supposed to aim at!; but by 


* Bede considers that a bishop should visit every part of his 
diocese once a year: “Quum antistes dictante amore pecunize 
majorem populi partem quam ulla ratione per totum anni spatium 
peragrare predicando aut circuire valuerit, in nomen sui przesulatus 
assumpserit, satis exitiale et sibimet ipsi et illis, quibus falso praesulis 
nomine prezlatus est, comprobatur concinnare periculum” (Bede’s 
Letter to abp. Ecgberht : see Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 397). 

There should be, Bede thinks, more bishops : “ Quod (the restora- 
tion of religion) non alio magis, ut mihi videtur, potest ordine perfici 
quam si plures nostre genti consecrentur antistites” (Bede’s Letter 
to abp. Ecgberht : see Moberly’s “ Bede,” p. 397). 

In Boniface’s Letter to Cuthbert, who was archbishop of Canter- 
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the end of the nineteenth century there would have been 
a larger addition to the number of dioceses and of bishops, 
if Parliament and the Church had not been hampered by 
the idea that a bishop should have an income of at least 
£3,000 a year. 

The Statute 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 77, besides readjusting 
the revenues and patronage of the episcopal sees, founded 
two new bishoprics, those of Ripon and Manchester, con- 
verted two bishoprics into one, and made territorial changes 
of various importance and extent in many of the others. 
All the alterations were to take effect with the consent of 
the bishops concerned after the 4th of March, 1836, or, in 
the event of such consent being withheld, on the avoidance 
of their sees after such date.t The change made in the 
diocese of Canterbury was not inconsiderable. Hitherto 
the county of Kent had been shared by two bishoprics. 
Now a third diocese, that of London, received a small 
portion of it, the bishop of Rochester was no longer the 
thoroughly Kentish bishop that he had been, and the 
diocese of Canterbury became even more prominent in 
the county than it had been hitherto; for, whereas the 
diocese of Rochester had, roughly speaking, been Kent to 
the west of the Medway,? by this Statute it was to possess 
no more of Kent than the city and deanery of Rochester, 
losing something to the diocese of London and something 
to the diocese of Canterbury. In addition to this increase 
at the expense of its sister Kentish diocese, the latter by 
this Statute included the parishes of Croydon and Adding- 
ton and the district of Lambeth palace;3 Croydon and 
Lambeth had hitherto been attached to the diocese as 


bury from 740 to 758, we read: “Statuimus ut singulis annis unus- 
quisque episcopus parochiam suam solicite circumeat, populum 
confirmare et plebem docere” (Moberly’s “ Bede,’ p. 409). 

* Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” i. p. 24. 

2 See map of the diocese of Rochester in Henry VIII.’s “Valor 
Ecclesiasticus.” 

3 Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” 1, p. 24. 
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peculiars.1 ‘The oe of eines had been the 
diocese of West Kent, but it now lost its distinctive 
character ; for within the county it retained only the city 
and deanery of Rochester, while the whole of Hertfordshire 
was attached to it, and also all Essex, except those parishes 
which the diocese of London still retained: Barking, East 
Ham, West Ham, Little Ilford, Low Layton, Walthamstow, 
Wanstead, S. Mary Woodford, and Chingford.2 All these 
parishes were transferred to the diocese of Rochester by 
26 and 27 Vict. After this Act, therefore, the whole of 
Essex was placed under the see of Rochester. By the 
same Act the Kentish parishes of which the diocese of 
Rochester had been deprived were given back to it3 
The bishopric of S. Albans Act passed in 1875 made an 
important change in the constituent parts of the diocese 
of Rochester ; for by the Act this diocese lost the counties 
of Essex and Hertford,4 but in return it received a con- 
siderable portion of Surrey, taking it partly from the see 
of Winchester and partly from the see of London. The ~ 
diocese of Winchester was diminished by the transfer of 
the parish of Addington to the diocese of Canterbury and 
of the borough of Southwark, and the parishes of Battersea, 
Bermondsey, Camberwell, Christchurch Clapham, Lam- 
beth, Rotherhithe, Streatham, Tooting Graveney, Wands- 
worth, Merton, Kew, and Richmond, in the county of 


* Lambeth was acquired by the archbishop in 1197 by an 
exchange with Rochester for the manor of Darenth: see “Dio. 
Hist. of Canterbury,” pp. 63, 65. 

Addington had belonged to the diocese of Winchester (Phil- 
limore’s “Eccl. Law,” i. p. 25). 

? Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” i. p. 24. 

3 Ibid., i. p. 24 note. 

4 Ibid., p. 28. 

5 “All such parishes situate wholly or in part in the parliamentary 
' divisions of East Surrey and Mid Surrey as now form part of the 
diocese of Winchester, also all such parishes situate in the county 


of Surrey as now form part of the diocese of London” (Phillimore’s 
“Eccl. Law,” i. p. 24). 
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Surrey, to the diocese of London. The parishes of Saint 
Mary Newington, Barnes, Putney, Mortlake,and Wimbledon, 
in the county of Surrey, and in the peculiar jurisdiction 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, were also transferred 
to the diocese of London.t All extraparochial places 
locally situated within the limits of the parishes above 
enumerated, except the district of Lambeth palace, were 
at the same time regarded as within the diocese of London. 
The parish of Croydon, which had been a Canterbury 
peculiar, was now formally taken into the Canterbury 
diocese. By the bishopric of S. Albans Act, passed in 
1875, the diocese lost to the see of Rochester certain 
parishes wholly or partly in the parliamentary divisions 
of East Surrey and Mid Surrey.2 

To thediocese of London had belonged Middlesex, Essex, 
and part of Hertfordshire. By this Act its portion of 
Hertfordshire was lost, and also Essex, except the parishes 
above mentioned.3 On the other hand, a small part of 
West Kent, a parish within both Kent and Surrey,4 some 
parishes in the county of Surrey and diocese of Winchester 
which were practically London on the south side of the 
Thames, and certain parishes in Surrey which had been 
Canterbury peculiars,s were gained. The bishop of 
London thus became in reality what he was already in 
name ; for all the parishes in London on both sides of the 
Thames were now grouped into one diocese ; and London 
was now not the name of his see-town so much as of his 
diocese. By 26 and 27 Vict. those Essex parishes which 
the see of London still retained were handed over to the 
see of Rochester. The same Act also took away from 
the see of London those Kentish parishes which a few 
years before had been granted to it, and restored them to 

t Phillimore’s Eccl, Law,” i. p. 25. 

2 Ibid., i. p. 28. 
3 Ibid., i. p. 24. 
sel bids, tap. 24- 
5 Ibid., i. p. 24. 
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the see of Rochester. At the same time those Surrey 
parishes, Southwark, Battersea, Bermondsey, Camberwell, 
Christchurch Clapham, Lambeth, Rotherhithe, Streatham, 
Tooting Graveney, Wandsworth, Merton, Kew and Rich- 
mond, were restored to the see of Winchester ;! but 
apparently Saint Mary Newington, Barnes, Putney, Mort- 
lake and Wimbledon, which, though in Surrey, had been 
Canterbury peculiars, were retained by the bishop of 
London.? 

By the Bishopric of St. Albans Act of 1875, all the 
parishes situate in the county of Surrey as then formed 
part of the diocese of London were added to the diocese 
of Rochester3 Were they the Canterbury peculiars 
which had hitherto been retained in the bishopric of 
London ? 

The diocese of Gloucester had consisted of the shire of 
that name, with the exception of the city and deanery of 
Bristol, both of which belonged to the diocese of Bristol, 
which also included the county of Dorset. By this Act ~ 
the dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol were united ; but 
the county of Dorset was cut off from its diocese and 
united to that of Salisbury. A most unnatural and 
anomalous state of things was thus brought to an end, and 
Dorsetshire thus reverted to the position which it had held 
from the time of Hermann to the year 1542. But, while 
Dorsetshire was lost to the united dioceses of Gloucester 
and Bristol, they received as an equivalent the deaneries 
of Cricklade and Malmesbury in the county of Wilts and 
the diocese of Salisbury, and also the parish of Bedminster 
in the diocese of Bath and Wells.4 

The diocese of Sarum underwent by the Act great 
changes, but none so great as to deprive it of its indivi- 


* Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” i. p. 24. 
2 bids, tpa24: 
3 Ibid., i. p. 28. 
selibideeta pms: 
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duality. Having been at the first designed for the three 
shires of Dorset, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, it had long lost 
the first ; now it regained the first and lost the third, and 
was also deprived of a portion, though only a small portion, 
of the second. For the last-named arrangement there 
seems to have been but slight cause; for Gloucestershire 
would have been large enough for the bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, and it is a mistake to make the civil 
and ecclesiastical boundaries different unless the distinc- 
tion is historical. Berkshire, thus taken from the see of 
Sarum, was given to the bishop of Oxford, who also 
received Buckinghamshire to the loss of the see of Lincoln. 
The bishop of Oxford, therefore, had now the oversight of 
three counties, a task completely beyond the power of one 
who should make his influence felt within the University 
of Oxford. 

But, if the interests of this University were disregarded, 
equally disregarded were those of the sister University. 
The diocese of Ely had hitherto comprised the larger part 
of Cambridgeshire. It was now increased by the counties 
of Huntingdon and Bedford in the diocese of Lincoln, by 
the deaneries of Lynn and Fincham in the county of 
Norfolk and diocese of Norwich, by the archdeaconry of 
Sudbury in the county of Suffolk and diocese of Norfolk, 
with the exception of the deaneries of Sudbury, Stow, and 
Hartismere, and by the part of the county of Cambridge 
which was in the diocese of Norwich. The bishop of Ely 
was thus deprived of the power to fulfil his duty to the 
University within his diocese, and he received portions of 
Norfolk and Suffolk to which, historically, he had no 
right. 

The diocese of Peterborough was increased by the 
addition of the county of Leicester, hitherto in the diocese 
of Lincoln.2 It is not unlikely that the union of these two 
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counties under one ecclesiastical head made the diocese of 
Peterborough much the same in extent as the diocese of 
Leicester of the eighth century. 

The diocese of Lincoln had stretched from the Humber 
to the Thames; it was the largest and most unwieldly 
diocese in the English Church. The Act ordered that it 
should consist of the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. 
Of its lost counties Leicestershire fell to the diocese of 
Peterborough ; Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire to the 
diocese of Ely ; Buckinghamshire to that of Oxford ; its 
half of Hertfordshire to that of Rochester. But, as a 
return, it received Nottinghamshire, which had been part 
of the diocese of York; and, in order to effect this, it was 
ordered that the last-named county, which had been in the 
diocese and province of York, should be included in the 
province of Canterbury. 

It was arranged that the diocese of Norwich should con- 
sist of the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, except those 
parts which it was proposed to transfer to the diocese of 
Ely. The Act therefore caused to the diocese of Norwich 
the loss of a small part of Norfolk, a small part of Cam- 
bridgeshire, and a considerable part of Suffolk. 

To the diocese of Hereford was added the deanery of 
Bridgenorth, then locally situated between the dioceses of 
Hereford and Lichfield. This deanery had, up to this 
time, belonged to the diocese of Worcester. Those parts 
of the counties of Worcester and Montgomery which were 
then in the diocese of Hereford, were transferred to the 
dioceses of Worcester and S. Asaph and Bangor respec- 
tively. 

The diocese of Lichfield was to consist of the counties 
of Stafford and Derby. Thus the archdeaconry of Coventry, 
which was the Anglian, in contradistinction to the 
Hwiccian or Saxon part of Warwickshire, was severed 
from Lichfield and annexed to Worcester.t A further loss 
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was incurred in 1846, when the deanery of Bridgenorth 
was taken away by Order in Council, and added to Here- 
ford.t 

The diocese of Worcester was to consist of the counties 
of Worcester and Warwick. Hitherto Worcester, being 
originally a Hwiccian see, had possessed only the 
Hwiccian part of Warwickshire: 

The Scilly Islands were declared to be within the juris- 
diction of the bishop of Exeter and of the archdeacon of 
Cornwall. 

The sees of S. Asaph and Bangor were to be united, 
and the new diocese was to consist of the whole of the two 
existing dioceses (except that part of the diocese of S. 
Asaph which was in the county of Salop) and of those 
parts of the county of Montgomery which were then in the 
dioceses of S. Davids and Hereford. But by 10 and 11 
Vict. c. 108, the bishoprics of S. Asaph and Bangor were 
preserved separate and intact. 

The diocese of Llandaff was to consist of the whole 
counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth. It thus acquired 
districts which had been included within the diocese of S. 
Davids. 

The diocese of S. Davids was altered by the loss of 
those parts of the counties of Montgomery, Glamorgan, 
and Monmouth which it was proposed to include in the 
diocese of S. Asaph, or of Bangor, or of Llandaff. 

The diocese of Durham was increased by the inclusion 
of that part of the county of Northumberland called 
Hexhamshire, which had hitherto been in the diocese of 
York. 

The sees of Carlisle and of Sodor and Man were to be 
united, and the diocese was to consist of the existing 
diocese of Carlisle, of those parts of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland which were then in the diocese of Chester, 
of the deaneries of Furness and Cartmel in the county of 
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Lancaster, of the parish of Alston then in the diocese of 
Durham, and of the Isle of Man. 

The bishopric of Sodor and Man has since been rescued 
and confirmed in its existence by 1 Vict. c. 30. 

The diocese of Chester was to consist of the county of 
Chester, of so much of the county of Flint which was then 
in the diocese, and of so much of the county of Salop as 
was not in the diocese of Hereford ; and the whole diocese 
was to be included in the province of York. The diocese 
thus lost largely ; a part of Westmoreland, a part of Cum- 
berland, and the Lancashire deaneries of Furness and 
Cartmel went to the see of Carlisle ; the remaining part of 
Lancashire to the new see of Manchester, and the part of 
Yorkshire that had belonged to it, tothe new see of Ripon. 

The diocese of Manchester was to consist of the whole 
county of Lancaster, except the deaneries of Furness and 
Cartmel. 

The diocese of Ripon was to consist of that part of the 
county of York which was then in the diocese of Chester, 
of the deanery of Craven, and of such parts of the deaneries 
of the Ainsty and Pontefract in the county and diocese of 
York as lay to the westward of the following districts, 
namely, the liberty of the Ainsty and the wapentakes of 
Barkston Ash, Osgoldcross, and Staincross. 

By this Act all parishes locally situate in one diocese, 
but under the jurisdiction of the bishop of another diocese, 
were to be subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop of the 
diocese within which they were locally situate. 

It was also enacted that such variations should be made 
in the proposed boundaries of the different dioceses as 
might appear advisable after more precise information 
respecting the circumstances of particular parishes or 
districts.2 Were any changes thus made ? 

* Alston was seemingly not given to Carlisle, as it is now in the 
Newcastle diocese. 
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A third bishopric was constituted by the bishopric of 
ee Aibans: Act)-1875 (38. and- 39 Vict.’ c. 34). The 
diocese was to consist of the counties of Hertford and 
Essex, and of “that part of the county of Kent which lies 
north of the river Thames, or of such parts thereof as to 
her Majesty may seem meet.’! The abbey church of S. 
Albans was to be the Cathedral church. 

By the bishopric of Truro Act, passed in 1876 (39 and 
40 Vict. c. 54) provision was made for the foundation of a 
new bishopric at Truro “with a diocese consisting of the 
archdeaconry of Cornwall, or of such part thereof as to her 
Majesty may seem meet.” The parish church of S. Mary, 
Truro, was to be the Cathedral church. 

By the bishopric Act of 1878 (41 and 42 Vict.) provi- 
sion was made for the foundation of four new bishoprics, 
as funds were forthcoming. 

The diocese of Liverpool was to consist of the West 
Derby hundred of the county of Lancaster, with the 
exception of so much of the said hundred as was then in 
the diocese of Manchester, and to include the whole of the 
ancient parish of Wigan. Such church in Liverpool as 
might be determined by the Order of her Majesty in 
Council, was to be the Cathedral church. 

The bishopric of Newcastle was to consist of the county 
of Northumberland and of the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and to include such detached parts of any other 
county as were under any Act of Parliament deemed to 
form part of the county of Northumberland, or to have 
been or can be transferred to the county of Northumber- 
land by the justices in general or quarter sessions assembled, 
and to include all the ancient common law parish of 
Alston with its chapelries in the county of Cumberland. 
The parish church of St. Nicholas, at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, was to be the Cathedral church. 


« Phillimore’s “ Eccl. Law,” i. p. 28. 
Does any part of Kent lie north of the Thames? If so, what 
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The diocese of Southwell was to consist of the counties 
of Derby and Nottingham. The parish and collegiate 
church of Southwell was to be the Cathedral church. 

The diocese of Wakefield was to consist of that part of 
the diocese of Ripon which lies southward of the northern 
boundaries of the ancient common law parishes of Halifax, 
Birstal, Batley, West Ardsley, East Ardsley, and Wake- 
field, or of so much of that part as may be determined by 
the Order of her Majesty in Council, and for the purpose 
of rearranging the boundary between such diocese and the 
diocese of the archbishopric of York, the Order of her 
Majesty in Council (on the recommendation of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, made, unless the see happens 
to be vacant, with the assent of the archbishop) may 
include in the diocese of the new bishopric any ecclesiasti- 
cal parish or parishes situate in the diocese of York, and 
may transfer to the diocese of York any ecclesiastical 
parish or parishes situate in the above-mentioned part of 
the diocese of Ripon. Such church at Wakefield as may 
be determined by the order of her Majesty in Council was 
to be the Cathedral church. 

All these bishoprics have been already founded; S. 
Albans and Truro in 1877, Liverpool in 1880, Newcastle 
in 1882, Southwell in 1884, and Wakefield in 1888. 

By the bishopric of Bristol Act passed in 1884 (47 and 
48 Vict. c. 66) provision was made for the severance of the 
sees of Gloucester and Bristol. The diocese of Bristol was 
to consist of the deanery of Bristol (both the city and the 
rural division) the three following deaneries of North 
Wilts, that is to say, Malmesbury North and Malmesbury 
South and Cricklade, and the following parishes in the 
county of Somerset, heretofore in the diocese of Bath and 
Wells, Easton-in-Gordano, Pill, Portbury, and Portishead. . 
The Cathedral church of Bristol was to be the Cathedral 
church of the diocese. 
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